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High Commissioner's Office, 
Johannesburg, 

Jpril^ 1906. 

Sir, 

In accordance with the wishes of His Excellency, the High Com- 
missioner, I have the honour to submit the following report on Educa- 
tion in the Territory of Basutoland. At the same time I desire to 
express my heartfelt thanks to Your Honour for the unfailing assistance 
which has been rendered to me at every stage in the preparation of the 
report in question. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

E. B. SARGANT. 
His Honoar 

The Resident Commissioner, 

Maseru. 
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REPORT ON EDUCATION IN BASUTOLAND 
SECTION I. ACTUAL INQUIRIES 

In the course of my inquiries I have visited schools under the 

mana&:ement of: — « , , 

^ Schools and 

(i) The Church of Basutoland (Paris Evangelical Mis- Institutions 

sionary Society, P.E.M.S.) ; 

(2) The Church of the Province of South Africa (Church of 

England, C.E.) ; 

(3) The Catholic Church (Roman Catholic Church, R.C.) ; as well as 

(4) A few schools controlled by other Church or undenominational 

agencies (Ethiopian). 

Included in this list are not only day schools, but also institutions for 
the training of teachers, evangelists and ministers of religion ; institu- 
tions giving an industrial education ; and general boarding schools for 
boys and girls respectively. 

My visits of inspection extended over a period of nearly seven 
months, but were interrupted by the performance of similar duties in 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate and by the usual summer holidays. 
During the latter period, however, a Vacation Course of Lectures and of 
practical demonstrations to teachers was held at Maseru. 

It would have been impossible to gain any complete view of the 

state of education in this territory from visits to the schools 

Other 
alone. On this account I have taken advantage of every Sources of 

opportunity for consultation with experienced Government 
officials, with the foremost missionaries, and with chiefs and other lead- 
ing natives, including teachers themselves. Much benefit, also, has been 
derived from attending some of the sessions of the Native Council, which 
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4 ACTUAL INQUIRIES [Rep. 

may rightly be considered as one of the most important instruments of 
social advancement among the Basuto. Government records of all kinds 
have been consulted : among those from which I have derived the 
greatest assistance are Mr. J. T. Davidson's clear and painstaking report 
on the schools of this territory, which was made in 1903, and an admir- 
ably concise account of the system of education in Basutoland published 
by the Board of Education in the same year. 

In selecting schools for inspection, the aim kept in view was to choose 
Method of such as were typical of various conditions of work rather 
Inspection, ^j^^j^ ^q attempt to visit as many as possible within the 
given time. Nor was any attempt made to examine scholars individu- 
ally with the object of ascertaining whether they were fit to be promoted 
from one class to another. My chief endeavour was to view the school 
in its ordinary working garb, noting not only the more general features, 
such as classification, arrangement of hours and subjects, order, earnest- 
ness and spontaneity, but also the methods and degree of success of 
individual teachers. I soon found that to carry out this plan in its 
entirety would be impossible. As a rule native teachers are so shaken 
out of their ordinary ways by the advent of the inspector that it is hope- 
less to expect them to do their best everyday work under his eye. They 
have been accustomed to a system of inspection under which their 
official superior assumes complete command immediately upon entering 
the school premises, and endeavours, in a relatively short space of time, 
to measure the progress of each single child presented to him for in- 
spection. 

It was, therefore, necessary to adopt a compromise, according to 
Inspection which each class in turn came before me accompanied by 
by Classes, j^g teacher. If he showed no special marks of nervousness, 
I requested him to teach his own children, and followed up the lesson 
with a certain number of inquiries and tests of my own ; in the contrary 
event, I began myself with some very simple questions, addressed through 
an interpreter to the whole class, and endeavoured by degrees to shift the 
responsibility of the lesson on to the proper shoulders. When the classes 
were small, I did, as a matter of fact, generally hear each child read 
myself, for the disappointment of many of the children was manifest, if, 
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Rep.] METHOD OF INSPECTION 5 

in some way or another, they did not come under the especial notice of 
the inspector. When the classes were large, I usually contented myself 
with picking out a certain number of boys and girls at random, and then 
asked the teacher himself to bring a few of his best pupils under my 
notice. But in neither case were "passes" or marks awarded to in- 
dividual scholars : it was only the work of the whole class which was 
valued numerically, and that on a basis of ten marks as a maximum. These 
numerical results are shown in the detailed reports on the schools visited. 
By taking the precautions mentioned above, I was enabled to advise head 
teachers as to the general classification of their schools, and as to particular 
methods of teaching, without taking out of their hands any of their 
proper responsibility for individual promotion, or for the work of their 
assistants. 

In another respect it appears that the school staff regarded this inspect 
tion as of an unusual character. No less attention was inspection 
directed to beginners in the lowest classes than to those standard 
scholars who had already passed into " the Standards ". As Classes. 
fiiUy two-thirds of the school population is " below Standard," that is, in 
classes which would constitute the infant school in England, and as the 
number of bojrs and girls over fifteen years of age who are to be found 
in such a position probably exceeds the number of infants proper, no ex- 
cuse is needed for a very careful inspection of this part of native schools. 
The work was necessarily slow, since little communication between the 
teacher and the less advanced scholars took place in English ; question 
and answer had, therefore, to be interpreted for the sole benefit of the 
inspector. Or if he himself wished to obtain information from the class, 
his words had to be translated into Sesuto before they were comprehended 
by the children. Owing, no doubt, to these difficulties, teachers have 
become accustomed at inspections to a close scrutiny of the upper part of 
the school and to a comparative disregard of the children in the lower 
part. 

There are schools, sometimes termed "non-granted schools," which 
appear hitherto to have escaped all inspection. They are inspection 
just as much part and parcel of the school system admini- ^^^^4"' 
stered by the Paris Mission, or any other of the religious Schools. 
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6 ACTUAL INQUIRIES [Rep. 

bodies engaged in the work of education in Basutoland, as the rest of 
the schools. But in dividing up the lump-sum, called a " block grant," 
which each Church receives yearly at the hands of Government for 
educational purposes, there has been a tendency to withhold pecuniary 
assistance derived from this source from new schools which are not yet 
firmly established. I have taken the opportunity of visiting a certain 
number of these non-granted schools. One of them had not a roof, or 
even walls, except such shelter as the corner of a cattle-kraal afforded ; 
yet thoroughly good work was being done in these surroundings. There 
seems to be no sufficient reason why those teaching under such condi- 
tions should not receive the recognition and encouragement that a visit 
of inspection affords. Moreover, the inspector himself, after inquiring 
into the conditions of work in these fledgling schools, is likely to acquire 
a truer insight into the manner in which education is spreading among 
the Basuto than if he confines his visits to schools which are more fully 
grown and better equipped. 

The arrangement of the results of these inquiries calls for a few words 
Arrangement ^^ explanation. An attempt is made in Section II. to esti- 
of Results. iii2ite the actual state of education in Basutoland at the 
present time. In Section III. will be found recommendations as to 
certain changes in the present system which seem desirable, and the cost 
which such changes are likely to entail. In Section IV. are placed the 
detailed reports of all visits of inspection, an account of some lectures 
which I gave to Basutoland teachers during their first Vacation Course 
of instruction, and other matters to which reference will be made in the 
course of the report. 

My warmest thanks are due to all those who have facilitated my 
Assistance inquiries, from the Government Secretary, the Assistant 
Received. Commissioners and officers of the Basutoland Police, to the 
missionaries and traders throughout the territory. If it had not been 
for the forethought, and readiness to assist, displayed not only by 
Europeans but by native chiefs and others, it would have been impossible 
for me to gain such an insight into school matters as was needed for the 
production of this report, or to journey through the country without 
difficulty or hardship of any kind. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOLS 



SECTION II. PRESENT STATE OF EDUCATION 

At the end of the year 1905, 224 schools were registered in the 
Government offices as belonging (with a few exceptions) to Digt^jiju. 
one or other of the three principal Churches engaged in the tion and 
work of education in Basutoland. The following table tion of 
(Table I.) shows the schools classified according to their 
religious denomination and according to the number of children enrolled. 

TABLE I.—SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO SIZE AND DENOMINATIONS, 
DECEMBER, 1905 



Religious 
Denomination. 


over 20a 


umber of Schools 

over 100 but not 
exceeding 200. 


with an Enrolmec 

over 50 but not 
exceeding 100. 


tof 
under 50. 


Total. 


Paris Evangelical Mission 
Society .... 

Church of England . 

Roman Catholic Church . 

Miscellaneous . 


6 





II 
2 

3 



57 
7 
7 



Ill 

19 


I 


185 

28 

10 

I 


Total 


6 


16 


71 


131 


224 



None of these schools would be reckoned large according to Eng- 
lish ideas. This might have been expected from the main distribution 
of the population in small villages occupying the lower ledges of the 
western hills of Lesuto. The broad plains below are parcelled out into 
" lands " or " gardens " for the cultivation of crops and are almost desti- 
tute of habitations. Consequently there exist few natural centres for 
schools of even moderate size. Without exception such schools are 
situated at the chief magistracies, or in connection with one of the 
long-established missions. They are the result of an agglomeration 
of native huts in the neighbourhood of some centre of Christian and 
civilising influences. These influences have made themselves widely 
felt in the centre and south of Basutoland, but have penetrated to a 
lesser extent into the north and the interior of the country lying be- 
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tween the Malutis and the Drakensberg mountains. There is thus a 
very unequal distribution of schools in the various parts of the country. 
One of the least satisfactory features in this distribution is that at certain 
places different religious denominations are doing their educational work 
in the closest proximity to one another, while in other parts no education 
at all is being given to the people. It will be observed that at the chief 
seats of magistracies — Maseru, Hlotse and Mafeteng — both the Paris 
Mission and the English Church have their own school. At the last- 
named place there is in addition a school of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church commonly called the Ethiopian Church, which might 
possibly have failed to establish itself there had there been no rivalry of 
this nature (pp. I22, 123). This unequal distribution of schools appears 
in the following table (Table II.) which gives the number and size 
of the schools for each Assistant Commissioner's district. 

TABLE II.— SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO SIZE AND DISTRICTS, 
DECEMBER, 1905 



Districts from 
North to South. 


over 200. 


Number of Schools 

over 100 but 
not exceeding 900. 


with an Enrolment 

over so but 
not exceeding 100. 


of 

not exceed- 
ing 5a 


Total. 


Leribe .... 

Berea .... 

Maseru. 

Mafeteng 

Mohale's Hoek . 

Quthing 

Qacha's Nek 





3 

I 
I 




2 

I 
8 
5 

3 

I 



8 
II 

17 
16 

7 
6 

3 


24 
16 

22 

19 
19 

14 
17 


34 
28 
50 
41 
30 
21 
20 


Total 


5 


20 


68 


131 


224 



At present there is no very satis^ctory classification of schools in 
regard to the kind of instruction they afford. Those of the French 
Protestants are divided into four grades according to their size, their 
position at important or unimportant places, and the work of their 
highest class, but there is not sufficient distinction between the various 
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grades. Thus in the rules and regulations of this Society (p. 2ii) it 

is laid down that : — 

First grade schools should pass pupils in the 4 Standards. 

Second „ „ „ 3 „ 

Third „ „ „ 2 „ 

Fourth ,, will especially teach to read and write in Sesuto. 

This classification does not apply to schools of the English Church, 

nor to Roman Catholic schools, and for that reason the next table (Table 

III.) shows the distribution, according to grade, of the schools of the 

French Protestants alone. 

TABLE III.— SCHOOLS (P.E.M.S.) ACCORDING TO GRADES AND 
DISTRICTS, DECEMBER, 1905 



Districts from North to South. 


Grade I. 


Grade II. 


Grade III. 


Grade IV. 


Total. 


Leribe 

Berea 

Maseru 

Mafeteng .... 
Mohale*sHoek . 
Quthing .... 
Qacha's Nek . 




3 

I 
6 
6 

5 

I 

5 


6 
11 
13 
15 

5 

5 

I 


13 
6 
10 
10 
14 
7 
14 


27 
23 
34 
36 

28 

17 
20 


Total 


28 


27 


56 


74 


185 



The classification of schools of the Roman Catholic Church is quite 
peculiar. There are few extremely small schools, although all boys above 
a tender age are drafted from the day schools into the central boarding 
establishment at Roma. Roma is thus to a considerable extent an ele- 
mentary boarding school, especially as on the girls* side it receives many 
scholars who are " below standard ". It has, however, been placed 
among the institutions for higher education. 

Schools having substantial classes above Standard IV. are all connected 

with the training of young men and women in various 

t ... U^t . 1 1 1 . 1 /- 11 . Institutions. 

boardmg mstitutions. They are mcluded m the followmg 

table (Table IV.). 
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Name of Institution. 


Church or 

other 

Controlling 

Agency. 


Position. 


No. of 

Scholars 

under 

St. IV. 


St. IV. 
and up- 
wards. 


Remarks. 


Industrial and Boarding 
School for Girls 

Industrial and Boarding 
School for Girls 


P.E.M.S. 
C.E. 


Th. Morena 
Maseru 


9 


43 
3 


Lately removed 
from Th. Bosiu 


Industrial and Boarding 
School for Girls 


R.C. 


Roma 


93 


6 




Industrial School for 
Boys .... 


P.E.M.S. 


Leloaleng 


12 


20 




Industrial School for 
Boys. 


Government 


Maseru 


9 


19 


Nos. for Jan., igo6 


Boarding School for 
Boys. 


R.C. 


Roma 


58 


9 




Normal and Preparatory 
School 


P.E.M.S. 


Morija 


— 


134 


All above St. IV 


Normal and Preparatory 
School . 


C.E. 


Masite 


5 


21 




Normal and Preparatory 
School 


C.E. 


Hlotse 





24 




Theological College . 


P.E.M.S. 


Th. Bosiu 


— 


4 


Shortly to be re- 
moved to Morija 



Of the various institutions named in the foregoing table by for the 
most important is the Normal School for teachers at Morija. In provid- 
ing, many years ago, such means of training its native school staff, the 
Paris Evangelical Missionary Society showed itself far-sighted and mind- 
ful of the only conditions under which a system of schools with national 
aims can be established. The more recently founded training classes of 
the Church of England at Masite and Hlotse suffer from their want of 
union. Even were they combined into one institution, the students 
would be very few ; as it is, the number in each is infinitesimal. As 
regards industrial training, the institution for apprentices at Leloaleng 
and the girls' boarding school at Thabana Morena are doing work the 
value of which is felt throughout Basutoland. Owing to the instruction 
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given by the French Protestant Missionaries in stone-work and carpentry, 
the manner of building native huts is changing rapidly, so that in most 
native villages of importance are to be seen one or more huts resembling 
comfortable stone cottages in the North of England. Hardly less im- 
portant is the training in the domestic arts supplied at Thabana Morena. 
Young women who have been boarders there for several years are to 
be met with in various parts of Basutoland as teachers, wives of native 
evangelists, etc., and their influence is felt throughout the neighbourhood 
in which they live. That influence would be even greater if they had 
been trained to be proficient in native as well as in European domestic 
industries, for then their attainments would earn the hearty commenda- 
tions of the more conservative and heathen part of the population. The 
Paris Mission proposes to train some of the girls at Thabana Morena as 
teachers, and, if this be done, without neglecting their industrial training, 
the step taken will be of the first importance. 

The Government Industrial School has been opened so lately that 
the degree of its success can hardly yet be estimated : its buildings, how- 
ever, are good, and candidates for apprenticeship have offered themselves 
in numbers greater than the Government is at present prepared to accept. 
It is especially to be remarked that the lines on which this institution are 
being developed are similar to the lines on which the Leloaleng institu- 
tion has been conducted. No new departure has been taken, yet at 
Maseru the conditions for a school of elementary horticulture are particu- 
larly favourable. Beyond doubt this side of agriculture is becoming 
more and more important to the Basuto, and coupled with some simple 
instruction in the principles of general forming and of afforestation, the 
teaching of this subject would do much for the advancement of the 
people. It is doubtful whether the country requires two industrial 
schools. Leloaleng, owing to its position in the extreme South, upon 
the other side of the Orange River, cannot long continue to hold its 
present predominant place. It remains to be seen whether any amalga- 
mation between the two institutions be possible. 

To compare different districts with regard to their school population 
is not satisfectory unless the size of the districts be stated. Enrolment 
The number of scholars enrolled to the square mile may also ®^ Scholars. 
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be misleading, for some magistracies support a larger general population 
to the square mile than others. Even a comparison of the number of the 
school population in each district with every hundred of the general 
population is not a complete test. The more sparse the population, the 
greater the difficulty and cost of bringing to school any given fraction of 
that population. Table V., therefore, must be studied with care, other- 
wise wrong inferences will be drawn. It should be noted that the popu- 
lation figures are for April, 1904 (Census), while the school enrolment is 
for December, 1905. 



TABLE V.—SCHOOL ENROLMENT ACCORDING TO DISTRICTS 



Districts from North 
to South. 


Total Number on 
School RoUs. 


Total Population. 


School Enrolment for 
every zoo of Population. 


Leribe .... 


1,056 


81,986 


1*2 


Berea .... 


1,177 


40,289 


2-9 


Maseru .... 


2,697 


68,017 


3'9 


Mafeteng .... 


2.447 


57,288 


4-2 


Mohale'sHoek. 


1*565 


51,107 


3-0 


Quthing .... 


814 


30,429 


2-6 


Qacha'sNek . 


642 


18,466 


3*4 


Total 


10,398 


347,582 


3'o 


nni- . ' -- j;_^ ?_ 






^i_ J -1 --. 



The various districts may also be compared in another and almost 
as important a respect, namely, the relative numbers of boys and girls 
attending school. It may be laid down as a general rule that the greater 
the percentage of girls at school, the more progressive is the district. At 
Qalo, in the midst of a heathen population under the direct eye of Chief 
Joel, no girls attend the school, and everywhere in the north of Basuto- 
land the proportion of girls receiving education is small. The following 
table (Table VI.) exhibits this comparison for the schools inspected during 
my visit. 
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TABLE VI.— SCHOLARS IN INSPECTED SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO 
SEX AND DISTRICT, 1905-1906 



Districts from North to South. 



Leribe 
Berea 
Maseru . 
Mafeteng . 
Mohale's Hoek 
Quthing . 



Total Number of 
Boys. Girls. 



548 


242 


389 


342 


1,144 


791 


359 


715 


120 


179 


67 


59 



Percentage of 
Boys. Girls. 



69 
53 
59 
33 
40 

53 



31 
47 
41 
67 
60 
47 



This comparison becomes still more striking if the district of Leribe be 
divided up into the portion south of Botha-Bothe and the northern 
portion. The percentage then becomes, for South Leribe : boys 60, 
girk 40 ; for North Leribe (Botha-Bothe) : boys 91, girls 9. 

The table just given does not show whether scholars are chiefly 
beginners or whether they have already made some way with their studies. 
To a certain extent educational progress may be estimated by the classi- 
fication of the school population in sub-standard and standard classes. 
It is, however, to be noted that the attainments of scholars placed in any 
particular class varies considerably from school to school, particularly in 
Sesuto. Many children have a satisfactory knowledge of their own 
language before leaving the sub-standard classes, others cannot read or 
write the simplest sentences. In the following table (Table VII.) the 
children " below standard " are not divided into classes, nor are Standards 
V. and VI. separated from Standard IV. The lower line shows the 
scholars as classified by the teachers for my inspection in the schools 
visited up to Christmas, 1 905, the upper line the classification in the same 
schools after presentation of individual scholars to Mr. Davidson in 1903, 
percentages on total enrolment being given in each case. 
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TABLE VII.— PERCENTAGE CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOLARS 



Year. 


Sub-Standard. 


Standard I. 


SUndard II. 


SUndard III. 


Standard IV. 
and upwards. 


1903 
1905 


64 
56 


13 

12 


n 
II 


7 
9 


5 

12 



The figures for the year 1905 agree fairly with those for the year 1903 
in Standards I., 11. and III., but the number of scholars in Standard IV. is 
greater in the more recent year, and the number in the sub-standards 
is correspondingly smaller. Although some part of the change may be 
due to a real advance in school work, another part is to be accounted for 
by the ambition of head teachers to show a large number of pupils in 
the top class. The result of the examination for Standard IV. scholars 
conducted at Morija in September of the same year reveals that in the 
schools named about one-quarter of the candidates failed to pass. Doubt- 
less as large a fraction would have been unsuccessful had I held an 
individual examination of scholars. 

A sufficiently clear idea of the average attendance of scholars, and of 
Average At- ^^^ manner in which it varies from week to week according 
tendance. ^q agricultural operations and the consequent demand for 
child-labour, may be gained by a comparison of the following figures 
(Table VIII.) for the last quarter of the year 1905. 

TABLE VIII.--PERCENTAGE AVERAGE ATTENDANCE, 
SEPTEMBER-DECEMBER, 1905 



Mission. 


Average Attendance of loo Scholars during Quarter. 


Highest for any Week. 


Lowest for any Week. 


Mean Average. 


P.E.M.S 


87 


64 


77 


C.E 


86 


59 


72 


R.C 


94 


57 


79 



One of the most significant educational returns (Table IX,) relates 
Age of to the number of scholars under and over fifteen years of 

Duration ^olf ^S^* ^^ ^^ compiled from the last census returns, and is, 
School Life therefore, for the week ending, 13th April, 1904. From this 
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TABLE IX.— PERCENTAGE SCHOOL AGE, APRIL, 1904 (CENSUS) 









Number of Scholars out of 100 




Mission. 










under 5 years. 


5 and under 15 years. 


15 years and upwards. 


P.E.M.S. 







73 


27 


C.E. . 




4 


65 


31 


R.C. . 




3 


70 


27 



table it is manifest either that scholars begin to attend the schools of Basuto- 
land at a much later average age than in England, or that their period 
of school-life is longer. Unfortunately not even the simplest form of 
admission register is kept in the schools, so that it is impossible to 
determine the average length of school-life. In my general Report 
on Native Education made to the High Commissioner in March of last 
year, I estimated the average length of school-life distributed over every 
possible attendant at school between the usual limits of age, as one year 
and four months. This of course is very different from the average 
length for those who have been actually admitted as scholars. But, 
notwithstanding the absence of satisfactory statistics on this subject, it 
may safely be said that the average age of entrance to schools is much 
higher than in European countries, and that the duration of school-life 
is shorter. This is partly the result of the great distances which many 
children have to come to school ; a walk of two hours each way, though 
unfrequent, being not unknown, while a walk of one hour is quite 
common. It is also the result of the very recent establishment of 
schools in certain localities. In such places it is common to see youths 
and maidens of eighteen to twenty years of age attending the sub- 
standard classes, and men whose hair is grizzled are to be found 
endeavouring to master such phrases in the " first primer " reading book 
as " Ben fed the red hen in her pen ". 

To estimate how far the actual provision of education meets the 
requirements of the people is no easy task. According to 
European ideas quite i8 per cent, of the population should School 
be at school. At the time when the census was taken, there 
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were actually 14,437 scholars out of a population of 347,731, that is a 
little over 4 per cent. This appears to be a very small fraction. There 
is, however, no doubt, that a great part of the children attending school 
are of Christian parentage. We may, therefore, ask if existing schools 
provide adequately for that part of the population at least. An answer 
to the question is to be found in the following table (Table X.) which 
is again based upon census returns. 

TABLE X.— COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF SCHOLARS WITH NUMBER 
OF CHRISTIAN CONGREGATIONS, APRIL, 1904 



Mission. 




No. of Scholars. 


No. of Scholars to lOO 
of Congregation. 


P.E.M.S. 

C.E 

R.C 


40,956 
5,701 


11,939 - 
1,226 

723 


29 
36 
13 


Total 


50,040 


13,888 


28 



It will thus be seen that both the French Mission and the Church 
of England provide schooling not only for the whole of their own con- 
gregation of suitable age but also for a large number of children of the 
" heathen of the Church " ; that is, the non-Christian part of the popu- 
lation which has already been influenced by the example of their 
Christian neighbours, and which is favourably disposed towards the 
moral and intellectual teachings of the Mission it knows best. The 
difficulties experienced by the Roman Catholic Mission in providing 
education for all the children of its converts is closely connected with 
the difficulty of staffing its schools with European teachers. 

The schools of Basutoland are maintained out of the general funds 
School ^f ^^^^ Mission, supplemented by Government grants and 

Income. school fees. It does not appear that the Administration is 
furnished with any regular financial statements, showing the amount of 
school income derived each year from Mission funds. The paucity or 
information under this head is in contrast with the ample returns made 
each quarter as to the number of scholars on the roll of each school and 
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as to their average attendance. The only financial statement entered on 
these returns is of a negative character, namely, that certain schools do 
not receive any share of the Government grant. 

In the absence of properly scheduled school accounts, it is impossible 
to come to a satisfactory conclusion as to the proportion of the total 
school income derived from the Missions and from Government respect- 
ively. Certain figures are, however, available for the year 1901 which 
tend to show that the Government contribution was then about one- 
third of the total school income, and that fees amounted to less than 
one-tenth of that income. Thus the general funds of the Missions 
supplied by far the largest part of the school revenue in that year. 

TABLE XI.— SCHOOL INCOME AS GIVEN FOR THE YEAR 1901 IN " SYSTEM 
OF EDUCATION IN BASUTOLAND " 



Mission. 


Amount of Ii 

Mission Funds 

(including Foreign 

Aid). 


icome derived fi 

Government. 
Grants. 


om 

School 
Fees. 


Totel. 


Remarks. 


P.E.M.S. . 
C.E. . 

R.C. . 


£4»950 
790 

610 


£3,244 
460 

250 


;f7oo 
250 


£8,894 
1,500 

860 


Fees chiefly derived 
from boarders. 

Including ;f 150 for 
fees of European 
children. 

The Mission is cred- 
ited with the salaries 
of unpaid teachers. 


Total 


;f6,35o 


;f3,954 


;f95o 


;f",254 





The general Mission funds themselves may be analysed into moneys 
derived from European or other foreign sources, and moneys From 
derived from local sources, the latter consisting chiefly of ^^gfo^ 
contributions from native Church members. As regard Funds, 
native contributions, it should be borne in mind that in many cases 
labour and material are given free in addition to the sums of money 
actually contributed. One well-established principle of the French 
Protestants, and doubtless of the other Missions, is that the richer con- 
gregation should help the poorer, and this is entirely in accordance with 

native ideas. It is chiefly in such ways that new schools are started in 

2 
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thinly-populated or almost completely heathen districts. Such schools 
only receive a grant of ^^5 each from the Mission funds, and at 
present they have no Government grant. Since the object of the 
French Mission is to make the native Church as nearly self-support- 
ing as possible, little direct aid in money is given to the schools by 
the Directors in Paris. A certain sum (;^8o) has been hitherto granted 
to church and school buildings of sufficient size, but it remains to be 
seen whether, under the new law in France with regard to Religious 
Associations, the revenue of the Home Mission will allow of such assist- 
ance in future. The chief aid which the Society gives to education in 
Basutoland is through payment of the salaries of the European mission- 
aries and heads of institutions. Similar remarks apply to the other 
Missions, especially to the Roman Catholic Mission, for the teaching 
even in its day schools is done by an unpaid Sisterhood (Holy Family of 
Bordeaux). On the whole there can be little doubt that the local con- 
tributions from natives are at least equal to the aid from foreign sources. 
Government assistance to education may be analysed in a more satis- 
From factory manner. The Government grants (amounting to 

ment™ £1^22 9^. ^d. in the year 1904-S) include special allow- 

Grants. ances for building and school material. But the bulk of the 

grant goes to the elementary schools and institutions, as the following 
table (Table XH.) shows : — 

TABLE XII.— ALLOCATION OF GOVERNMENT GRANTS TO MISSION 
SCHOOLS, 1904-1905 



NTission. 


ElemenUry Sch(X)ls 
and Institutions. 


Building. 


Books and Material. 


Total. 


P.E.M.S 

R.C 

C.E 


£4,700 
320 
630 


£400 
50 
50 


£500 
50 
50 


£5,600 
420 
730 


Total 


;f5,650 


£500 


£600 


£6.750 



There remains a sum of ;^ 1,083 9s. 2d. still to be accounted for. 
The two chief items are the salary of the Director of the Government 
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Industrial School, £^19 ^^s. 5d., and the expenses of students supported 
by the Basutoland Government at the Lovedale Institution, £2^% 15s. yd. 
There is also a special building grant of ;^ioo to the Benson vale 
Institute in Cape Colony. It should be mentioned that the sum given 
in the year 1904-5 to the French Protestants for books and material was 
a special grant, the amount allowed in the previous year having been 

£^so. 

The following tabular statement, showing the allocation of Govern- 
ment grants per child in average attendance at the schools of each 
Mission, is also worthy of consideration. 

TABLE XIIL—GOVERNMENT GRANTS ON AVERAGE ATTENDANCE, 

1904.1905 



Mission. 



P.E.M.S . 
R.C. . 
C.E.. 



Total average 



Amount of Grant for each Scholar in Average Attendance. 



Elementaiy Schools and 
Institutions. 



IIS. gd. 
los. 8d. 
13s. 4d. 



IIS. lod. 



Building. 



IS. od. 
IS. 8d. 
IS. od. 



IS. od. 



Books and Material. 



IS. 3d. 
IS. 8d. 
IS. od. 



IS. 3d. 



Total. 



14s. od. 
14s. od. 
15s. 4d. 



14s. id. 



School fees constitute only a small source of revenue, and the larger 

portion of this item is on account of boarders in the various „ 
f , From 

institutions. At the day schools of the French Protestants School 

the payment for scholars varies according to the class in 

which they are placed, and also according to the school and parish. For 

example, at the Maseru School the fees are 4s. a year in Standard IV., 

3s. in Standard III. and 2s. in Standard II. and under. These fees are 

somewhat above the average. In schools which have been recently 

established, all instruction is usually given free until such time as a 

general wish for education becomes manifest. 

Fees are generally better paid in the Camps, where most of the 

natives are in regular Government employ, than elsewhere. In some 

schools I was informed that less than two-thirds of the fees were paid, 

2 ♦ 
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in others not more than one-half, in others again the payment was said 
to be " irregular ". These statements are fully borne out by the esti- 
mate of the Secretary of Schools of the Paris Mission that the present 
annual amount received in fees for day schools does not exceed ;^300, 
and that in the year 1901 the total was only ;^ioo. 

On the other hand, where fees are rigidly enforced, as in the Church 
of England School at Tsikoane, the effect on the attendance of children 
may be disastrous. There the number on the school roll was once 200, 
and has now fallen to less than 50 ; almost entirely, as Mr. Deacon 
informs me, in consequence of his agreement with the Missionary in 
charge of the neighbouring French Protestant School that fees should be 
imposed on the scholars of both Missions alike. It seems that there is a 
considerable division in opinion, even between members of the Educa- 
tion Board of the Paris Mission, as to the advantage of charging fees. 
Were regard to be paid chiefly to the older native opinion, which con- 
siders children to be a possession of the clan or tribe quite as much as 
of parents, a tribal contribution for education might be the best means 
of settling the matter. In that case the schools would all be free. But 
it has to be considered that the Paris Mission has made great efforts of 
recent years to establish a system of school fees, and that it would not 
be wise to ask its Education Board to alter a definite policy such as 
this at a time when other alterations of more importance are under 
consideration. The native mind greatly dislikes all vacillations in 
policy. If the changes recommended in this report were to lead to 
a rapid increase in the number of schools, and if the Treasury began to 
feel the strain of the consequent demands for money, the imposition of 
a local rate for education purposes might be favourably considered, and 
be as generally approved by the native population as in the Transkeian 
Territories to-day. On these grounds no recommendations are made 
in the next section with regard to school fees, the whole subject being 
left for review at a time when the Government contribution towards 
education amounts to a larger fraction of the hut-tax than at present. 

Salaries of teachers are always the largest item of expenditure, often 
School Ex- amounting in educational budgets to four-fifths of the total 
penditure. school outgoings. In the case of the Basutoland schools. 
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Government has no figures available to determine what proportion of 
the whole expenditure such salaries constitute. As has already been 
observed, the Roman Catholic Schools are almost wholly staffed with 
unpaid European teachers, so that, for accounting purposes, it would be 
necessary in their case to determine the amounts that the Sisters perform- 
ing such duties should in justice receive, and to place the total on both 
sides of the balance-sheet. The income of the schools would benefit by 
the gift of their entire salaries, while the expenditure would then show 
the usual relation between salaries and other charges. At Maseru the 
English Church has a small number of teaching Sisters chiefly engaged 
in industrial work, but elsewhere the usual salaries are paid to native 
teachers. 

In the system of the Paris Mission the salaries of teachers depend 
partly on their certificates and partly on the grade of school in which 
they teach. The detaik will be found in the somewhat complicated 
** Rules and Regulations Regarding the Payment of School Teachers " 
which are given later on in this report (p. 211). The highest salaries, 
except in the institutions, are reserved for the principal teachers of first 
grade day schools, who hold the Third Class Certificate of competency 
of Cape Colony, and have adequate school experience : the amount is 
^34 a year. This is a much lower salary than native teachers of 
similar attainments would obtain in the schools of Cape Colony. But 
it has to be remembered that the chief of the district assigns to such 
teachers lands for culdvation which may be of considerable value, and, 
like other Basuto, they have common rights of grazing for their horses, 
cattle and other stock. Some teachers with this certificate are, how- 
ever, in charge of schools of the second grade and receive a lower salary. 
In such cases there can be no doubt about the inadequacy of the pay- 
ment. The lowest grant is for assistants (who are usually women) ; 
their salaries are only ;^8 a year. 

According to figures supplied to me by the Secretary of Schoob, the 
total amount of these grants for the schools of the French Protestants 
amounted in the year 1904-5 to ^2,918, and was thus divided. 
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TABLE XIV.— TOTAL CENTRAL GRANTS TO TEACHERS IN P.E.M.S. 
SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO THEIR CERTIFICATES AND THE GRADES 
OF THE SCHOOLS, 1904-1905 





Toua Grants for Schools of the 




Teachers holding Certificates as under. 








Totals. 




First Grade. 


Second Grade. 


Third Grade. 




Third Class. C.C. 


;f68o 


£46 


£16 


;f742 


Provisional 


56 


— 


16 


72 


Second P.T 


132 


138 


48 


318 


First P.T 


46 


152 


112 


310 


Uncertificated (male) , 


236 


340 


710 


1,286 


Uncertificated (female) . 


142 


48 


— 


190 


Totals 


;f 1,292 


;f724 


£902 


£2,918 



But this figure does not by any means indicate the total of salaries 
paid to teachers. There are assistants in each parish supported out of 
congregational funds ; there are others remunerated from school fees. 
Moreover, the salaries of certificated teachers, conducting a school of a 
lower grade than that to which they are entitled, and therefore drawing 
a lower salary, may be supplemented from Church funds or fees, so long 
as such salaries are not raised beyond the usual scale for schools of a 
higher grade. It is, therefore, impossible to give reliable returns for 
salaries of teachers, unless the Secretary of the Education Board (P.E.M.S.) 
obtain the necessary details from the missionaries in charge of all parishes. 
It this were done, it would be far better to ask at the same time for full 
returns as to the income and expenditure of every school under other 
heads as well as salaries, and so obtain precise knowledge as to the whole 
of the school expenditure. 

From the foregoing statement as to income and expenditure it 
School ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^se of the French Protestants, at 

Control. least, school administration is largely decentralised, and that 
the effective control of individual day schools is in the hands of the head 
of the parish organisation. The Secretary of Schoob for the Society acts 
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as the dispenser of the Government grants as well as of certain other 
sources of school income, but as long as the general regulations are 
observed, he does not interfere in the details of each school. Acting 
under the direction of the Education Board, which is itself a Committee 
of the Sehokoy or General Council of the Church (p. 144), he com- 
municates on the one hand with Government and on the other with 
the European missionary or native minister in charge of a parish. The 
Government itself arranges for the inspection of schools, but cannot, on 
the report of the inspector, ask the manager of any particular school to 
make such alteration as it considers necessary either in staff or equip- 
ment ; requests of this nature must be made to the Secretary of Schools 
(Rules and Regulations, Art. XX., p. 215). In the event of non- 
compliance with the request, there is no particular grant attached to the 
school which the Government can withhold ; it can only diminish the 
" block grant " by such sum as it thinks fit. 

Thus the demands of the inspector for reforms in particular schools 
leading to the spending of more money fall into the hands of Govern- 
ment, while the demands of managers for increased grants are con- 
centrated in the hands of the Education Board of the Mission. It would 
not be unnatural if the Board were to consider the Government some- 
what unsympathetic towards its requests for increased income ; the 
Government on its side might wish the Board to be more urgent with 
the heads of parishes in regard to school reforms necessitating increased 
expenditure. In point of feet neither party feels the pinch of each in- 
dividual school in the same way that the inspector or the missionary in 
charge of a parish feels it. The responsibilities of an Education De- 
partment are divided, and cannot be brought home to any particular 
individual Some of the consequences of such an arrangement (for 
example, the inadequacy of school returns of a financial character) have 
already been indicated ; others will be noticed in their proper place. 
That this division of interests and responsibilities has not led to friction 
up to the present is partly the result of the great tact and moderation 
shown by both sides, the one party endeavouring to put forward only 
such claims for increased grants as must be recognised to be indisputable, 
the other party avoiding, as far as possible, any interference in detail 
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with the proposed school expenditure. In part it has been the result of 
the intermittent character of the visits to schools made by trained in- 
spectors. There was a formal school inspection in 1892, another in 1898 
and a third in 1903, but the same official of the Education Department 
of Cape Colony did not visit Basutoland on all three occasions. Even 
had this been the case, these visits were made at such long intervals that 
no inspector could have been expected to press steadily for detailed 
changes in particular schools or parishes. The more frequent visits of 
inspection of the Assistant Commissioners, each in his own district, 
while in some ways of great value, did not possess the authority of Canon 
Woodrooffe's or Mr. Davidson's visits, and could not be used in the 
same way for urging reforms. Had a trained inspector of schools been 
regularly employed in visiting the schools of Basutoland during the 
thirteen years under consideration, some method of consolidating the 
work of an Education Department would doubtless have been arranged. 
Such an arrangement would not only have rendered the central control 
of schools more effective, but, in all probability, have led to larger annual 
grants to the Missions. 

A few words more are necessary as to local control. While the 
missionary in charge of any parish appears to be the sole authority for 
the schools of his Mission within that area, he is in practice accustomed 
to consult the native Consistory in regard to all important educational 
matters. This aspect of local Church government is dealt with on 
page 145, so that all which need here be said on the subject is that a 
popular parish element in regard to school management already exists, 
and that it might easily be given a more definite shape without destroy- 
ing the power of initiative or the final authority of the missionary in 
charge. 

There are scarcely any school buildings in Basutoland designed 
School primarily for teaching purposes, and such as exist are all con- 

and Fufni- ^^cted with the various institutions for the training of 
ture. teachers and for industrial purposes. The day schools are 

held in the churches. This is in most cases unavoidable, but in design- 
ing the building as a church, the architect has seldom given sufficient 
thought to the requirements of the day school. The interior is often 
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badly lighted and the ventilation insufficient. The floor-space is blocked 
up with rows of clay banks, which form the seats of the worshippers, but 
which are singularly ill-adapted to the uses of a school. To the preval- 
ence of these seats, and to the consequent absence of any support for their 
slates may be attributed most of the bad handwriting of Basuto children. 
Again, there are no separate classrooms ; the nearest approach to any 
arrangement for the separation of classes being a church designed in the 
shape of the capital letter L or T. Much of the bad classification of 
scholars is due to this cause. 

Enough has been said to show that the convenience of school children 
is not sufficiently studied in the erection of buildings designed both for 
school and church use. It is even more unsatisfactory, however, to find 
a disused church being used for school purposes. Instances of this will 
be found in the notes of visits of inspection (Section IV.). In almost 
every case it was observed that the old church building was inadequate 
for the accommodation of all the scholars : the objectionable practice of 
taking the scholars in two divisions, each with shortened hours of instruc- 
tion, grew up partly as the result of a deficiency of room. In one case 
(p. 32), in which a very fine church is in process of erection, there 
will shortly be two discarded edifices available for school purposes. 
These may together be sufficient to house all the children, but from 
every other point of view the work of instruction will suffi^r. 

Undoubtedly it is to the interest of Government to urge upon the 
various Missions a more enlightened policy in regard to building schools ; 
but the missionaries may justly reply that, in view of the small pecuniary 
support which they have hitherto received from Government under this 
head, any greater expenditure was out of question. 

The number of school desks is quite insufficient, even if the wants of 
children in the standards be alone considered. There is a deficiency in 
most other articles of school ftirniture, including maps, blackboards and 
easels, cupboards and hat-pegs. Notes will be found in their proper place 
as to the actual ftirniture of most of the schook visited. The institu- 
tions are better equipped. 

The slates in use are often in bad condition ; some of the younger 
children have triangular fragments resembling an ancient stone imple- 
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ment. The school books are not infrequently in tatters, and there is 
scarcely a class which has its proper complement of 
Material " readers ". Teachers sometimes complain that parents will 
not buy any Sesuto books for their children, but in such 
cases it is usually found that the teachers themselves are anxious to press 
forward their scholars in English, and do not make the fathers and 
mothers understand the importance to their children of first learning to 
read and write their own language. 

No school system can be altogether in a satisfactory state unless the 
School teaching staff is efficient, contented and adequate in number. 

Staff. 'Pq ascertain the efficiency of teachers, it is necessary to in- 

quire into their attainments, their moral fibre and their experience. To 
pronounce as to the likelihood of their contentment, we must know 
whether their salaries are sufficient, whether they are given proper re- 
sponsibility, what are their opportunities of promotion, what positions they 
occupy in the community, and if there is a real esprit de corps among 
them : further we should try to anticipate the kind of life which awaits 
them in their old age, when they have finally done with teaching. 
Adequacy of staff is not only a question of the average number of 
scholars to a teacher ; the distribution of both in schools and classes has 
also to be taken into account. Moreover, it is essential to estimate the 
sources from which vacancies in the staff can be filled, and its adequacy 
maintained. 

Within the limits of this report it is impossible to deal at length with 

the foreeoine conditions, which more than any others deter- 
Efficiency. . . • . . 

mine the strength of an educational system, but it is neces- 
sary to allude briefly to each. The attainments of the Basutoland 
teachers are not high : the best of them have only gained the lowest 
certificate of competency which the Education Department of Cape 
Colony awards ; while the least advanced have passed nothing higher 
than the Second Standard in the schools of their own country, and, more- 
over, are wholly untrained. The following table (Table XV.) indicates 
the numbers of teachers who are in each class, but, in studying it, the 
fact should be borne in mind that nearly all of them have some know- 
ledge of two languages, in this respect being in advance of the great 
majority of teachers in the elementary schools of England. 
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TABLE XV.— TEACHERS AND THEIR QUALIFICATIONS 



Mission. 


Total h 

3rd Class 

Cer. of 

C.C. 


dumber of 1 

2nd Year 
Normal 
Course. 


"eachers an 

ist Year 
Normal 
Course. 


dthel 
S 
VI. 


Bxamii 

tandar 

V. 


nations 

ds 

IV. & 
under. 


Passed 
European. 


Total. 


r Men 
P.E.M.S. \ 

I Women . 

i Men 
R.C. 

. Women. 

r Men 
C.E. \ 

I Women . 


28 

I 


17 


20 
7 


36 
9 


47 
6 

2 


69 

37 
I 
2 
2 
6 


4 
4 

2 

15 

3 

4 


221 

47 
3 
17 
24 
10 


Total 


29 


17 


27 


45 


55 


117 


32 


322 



The most obvious feature in the foregoing table is the small number 
of certificated teachers, which, if Europeans be deducted, amounts only 
to 10 per cent, of the staff; the next, the inferior attainments and pro- 
fessional preparation of the women teachers. 

As regards experience, it is noticeable how small a proportion of head 
teachers of schools are men of mature years. Owing to the rapidity with 
which education is spreading, each generation of the Basuto people is so 
much in advance of the generation which preceded it, that the younger 
men naturally come to the front and assume positions of responsibility. 
This is not an unmixed disadvantage ; it makes the head teachers as a 
class malleable and ready to accept new ideas. In the matter of moral 
fibre, though the teachers are young, they are almost without exception 
Christians, and have accepted Christianity in much more difficult circum- 
stances than the teachers in our own country. Their faith is therefore 
more real, and has a greater influence upon conduct than with us. 

Teaching is an honourable profession among the Basuto, and a man 
who has earned the respect of several generations of school Content- 
children finds in later life that his influence with the com- '"®"*- 
munity is both strong and far-reaching. It cannot be said that salaries 
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are in any case high ; in certain cases already noted they are abnormally 
low. 

Owing more to the infrequency of inspection by experts than to the 
character of such inspection when it takes place, the responsibility of 
head teachers is great : the missionary-manager does not as a rule inter- 
fere much with the internal arrangements of the schools in his parish, 
and the Assistant Commissioners, when inspecting the schools in their 
districts, usually take a similar course. In fact teachers have had an 
amount of liberty in classification, and in other respects, which sometimes 
amounts to licence. The opportunities of promotion within the profession 
are small, but most of the native ministers now in charge of parishes 
were formerly teachers. Such promotion resembles in degree the 
appointment of prominent headmasters in our English schools to be 
bishops. Owing to the lack of opportunity for meeting, and to the deep 
lines of division between the various Missions, the esprit de corps of teachers 
needs strengthening. It was, however, clear during the Vacation 
Course that any reference to the duties of the head teachers towards 
the body politic elicited an instant response ; they felt to the core that 
they were Basuto, and that in a certain degree the destinies of their 
people depended upon the part they themselves played in teaching the 
rising generation to respect and develop the social and constitutional 
order of their forefathers (pp. 203-4). Their feeling of duty to their 
European rulers was also distinctly marked, and any action on the part 
of the Administration tending to give them some official recognition, 
however small, would be appreciated throughout the whole profession. 
These sentiments did not appear in the least to interfere with their sense 
of loyalty to the Mission under which they had taken service, but to 
co-exist with it. Given judicious treatment, the esprit de corps of the 
teachers of Basutoland might be raised to a higher level. They are not 
much affected by fears for their old age. They have lands and cattle, 
their numerous children will help to support them, and even if the whole 
family be unfortunate in its affiiirs, the system of mutual responsibility 
among native clans should prevent their utter poverty. For them as 
Christians, the one dread of the aged heathen that with senility will come 
such neglect as practically to lead to death is non-existent. 
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The school staff is not adequate in numbers, and it is badly distri- 
buted. This is one of the worst features of the schools of Adequacy 
Basutoland. In quite a number of cases the children only °^ ^^^' 
receive instruction for half the usual number of hours in order that two 
sets of scholars may be taught by the same teacher. In one school as 
many as 100 pupils in every stage of advancement are under a single 
teacher. In another, two girk who have never been trained to teach 
and who have only passed Standard IV. are together responsible for 150 
children in the sub-standards. In a third, the number on the school roll 
is 234, and the head teacher has only two girls (who have passed 
Standard IV.) as his assistants. Not far off is another school in which 
there are three teachers to forty-one scholars, only one of the staff being 
a woman. Nearer Maseru, in the same general direction, a school of 
ninety-one children and eight classes has been taken single-handed by 
the head teacher, but in this case only for one quarter. Such inequalities 
would be almost impossible under any system of regular inspection and 
departmental responsibility. 

There is of course little difficulty in keeping up a supply of untrained 

teachers from the ranks of those who have passed Standard 

Replace- 
IV. The number available from Standards V, and VI. is mentof 

very limited, and in the case of girls is almost confined to 

the pupils at Thabana Morena. The number who are going through 

some course of training to be teachers can be judged from the following 

table (Table XVI.), showing the students at the Institutions at Morija, 

Masite and Hlotse. 

TABLE XVI.— INSTITUTIONS SUPPLYING TRAINED TEACHERS AT END 

OF 1905 



Institution. 


1 
lit Year. 


formal Courst 
2nd Year. 


5. 

3rd Year. 


Total. 


Normal School, Morija (P.E.M.S.) . 
Normal School, Masite (C.E.) . 
Normal School, Hlotse (C.E.) . 


32 

4 
4 


II 
3 


12 


55 
4 
7 


Total 


40 


14 


12 


66 
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The most noticeable feature of this table is the small number of 
students who finish the Normal Course. This is in part the result of 
the entry of certain pupils who do not intend ultimately to become 
teachers, but who take the first year as the only chance they have of 
going further with their studies : partly it is due to the great demand 
for teachers, those with even a year's training being acceptable in many 
schools. There is a third reason. The course itself is not of an attrac- 
tive kind, and the teaching is too much subordinated to examination 
(pp. 99-103). Natives, like children, as soon as they cease to take 
interest in their work, are inclined to give up all attempt to bring it 
to a completion. With regard to the training of women for the pro- 
fession of teaching, it is satisfactory that the Paris Mission has quite 
recently decided to start a first year's Normal Course at Thabana Morena. 

In reviewing the state of the school staflF, I find it impossible to say 
that present conditions are satisfactory. The attainments of teachers 
are not sufficient ; they have various causes for discontent, especially in 
regard to salaries ; the schools are under-staffed, and there is an inade- 
quate supply of well-trained normal students. This is neither wholly 
the fault of the Missions (the Paris Mission has, indeed, made remarkable 
efforts to supply its schools with good teachers) nor wholly the fault 
of Government. The remedies are to hand (pp. 54-56), and with 
watchfulness and unity of action on the part of all concerned, a notice- 
able improvement may be made year by year, until the school staff 
acquires a tradition, and other qualifications for its work, of which any 
native people might be proud. Where there is so much earnestness 
and power of initiative on the part of members of the teaching profession, 
the future cannot be regarded as unhopeful. 

At the last formal inspection all the schools visited by Mr. Davidson 

were classified into two sub-standard divisions (A and B) 
Classifica- , , 1 x 1 , 

tionof and the usual standards. In most cases head teachers had 

prepared for my inspection lists of their scholars arranged 

according to the foregoing classification. But as soon as inquiries were 

made into the real grouping of the children for their everyday instruction, 

it appeared that in the sub-standards the authorised classification was 

scarcely ever adhered to. This is not surprising, if it be considered that 
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more than 40 per cent, of the scholars were assigned at that inspection 
to Sub-Standard A. The following table, giving the actual number of 
sub-standard classes in the schools visited, conveys some idea of the 
utter confusion into which the classification of this part of the school 
had fallen. 

TABLE XVII.— CLASSIFICATION OF SUB-STANDARD SCHOLARS, 

1905 -1906 





Number of Schools Visited having in their Sub- 
Standard Division the following Number of 




Number of Scholars in Sub-Standards. 


Classes :— 


Total. 




One. 


Two. 

I 


Three. 


Four. 


Five. 


Six. 


Seven. 




Exceeding 60 


— 


2 


8 


I 


2 


I 


15 


Exceeding 30 and not exceeding 60 . 


I 


6 


4 


6 


I 


— 


— 


18 


Not exceeding 30 ... . 


3 


5 


10 


2 


I 


— 


— 


21 


Total 


4 


12 


16 


16 


3 


2 


I 


54 



In the arrangement of the lower classes no school was more interest- 
ing than that at Pita (pp. 89-91), where a genuine attempt had been 
made to carry out the official division into two classes. Special weight 
attaches to the statement of the head teacher of this school, since he had 
successfully maintained such a division for two years. He is of opinion 
that three classes would be preferable to two. Questions of classification 
were fully dealt with in my lectures to teachers at the Vacation Course 
{pp. 194-204), so that here it is only necessary to point out how funda- 
mental this matter really is. In Basutoland the sub-standard classes are 
in no sense an infant school : they form the primary schools of the 
country in which the children learn to read and write their own 
language. It would be better to call them Lower Schools or Sesuto 
Schools ; and the Standard Classes, Upper or English Schools. At the 
Vacation Course there was a general agreement among the Basutoland 
teachers who were present that a good grounding in their own language 
could not be given to children in less than three years. I therefore 
recommended to all those who had not very small schools that they 
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should draft their sub-standard children into three Sesuto classes, post- 
poning the reading and writing of English to a later stage, and I under- 
took to urge upon Government that in all inspections of schools this 
arrangement should be respected for three years at least. At the same 
time I pointed out to the teachers that during those years a much better 
speaking acquaintance with English ought to be acquired by their 
scholars than they would possess if they endeavoured to begin to learn 
our language in the present unnatural way : moreover, when once they 
set about reading English books, they should advance rapidly and master 
a Standard III, reading book by the time they had been three years in 
the upper school ; that is, by that time, they should have gained again 
all the ground at first lost in reading. 

To bind together the Sesuto school and the English school, I urged 

o L , ^ the teachers to make arithmetic the basis of their classifica- 
School Cur- 
riculum-- tion. At present children before they leave the sub-standard 

classes can usually do sums in advance of those required for 
Standard I , and are actually put back in their work to meet the require- 
ments of that standard. At the same time the arithmetic is of a 
curiously abstract kind, and is of little formative value. Scarcely any 
attempt is made to induce children to discover arithmetical laws for 
themselves. 

" The fundamental truths of the science of Number all rest on the 
evidence of sense ; they are proved by showing to our eyes and our 
fingers that any given number of objects, ten balls for example, may by 
separation and rearrangement exhibit to our senses all the different sets 
of numbers the sum of which is equal to ten. All the improved methods 
of teaching Arithmetic to children proceed on a knowledge of this fact. 
All who wish to carry the child's mind along with them in learning 
Arithmetic, all who wish to teach numbers and not mere ciphers, now 
teach it through the evidence of the senses in the manner we have 
described" (Mill's Logic^ ch. vi., section 2). 

This is a less rapid method than the others in the beginning. 
Fortunately the extra year required in the sub-standard classes for ade- 
quate progress in Sesuto allows time for a thorough grounding in 
arithmetic of this nature. Later on progress becomes more rapid, so 
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that on the completion of Standard III. scholars ought to be somewhat 

further advanced in this subject than they are at present. 

There are very few books printed in Sesuto, and, with scarcely an 

exception, these are translations. If only one new readine 

Sesuto. 
book were taken in each class, the whole list (with the 

exception of the Bible) would be exhausted before Standard III. was 

reached. Moreover, few of these books deal with other than religious 

subjects (pp. 216-218). 

There are in addition two newspapers, the Leselinyanay issued at 
Morija under missionary guidance, and the Naledi^ published at Mafe- 
teng, which aims at presenting native popular opinion. I am not aware 
that the Leselinyana is read in any school in the same way that some 
of the more enlightened teachers in England read portions of our higher- 
class journals with their older pupils, but I have counselled a few of the 
staff to take this course. 

English reading and recitation books, such as are used in elementary 
schools, are often ill-adapted to native children. They deal 
with aspects of life which are as foreign to those children 
as is the language used. For instance, the immense number of stories 
about the sea to be found in almost all our reading books makes them 
inappropriate to the inhabitants of a mountainous, inland country. 
What native children could understand readily would be books in English 
about their own native life written by a Mosuto, and only so far altered 
as to make the language sufficiently idiomatic. In this way one diffi- 
culty, the difficulty of the ideas presented to the children, would be re- 
moved at a time when they were encountering the difficulties presented 
by language. Books dealing with English habits of life, which would 
tax the understanding to a greater extent, ought to be written in Sesuto. 
Perhaps it is partly on this account that Basuto children take so little 
interest in English geography books. 

Their pronunciation of our language is generally defective. I have 
rarely been able to follow the sense of a passage for recitation or reading 
without the aid of the book. This is one of the matters in which the 
Paris Mission is least able to give assistance, unless it engage a special 
tutor skilled in the modern methods of teaching languages, and himself 

3 
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able to speak English with a perfectly pure pronunciation. Were all 
the students who pass through the Normal Course to be under the in- 
fluence of such a man, the English spoken by Basuto children would 
gradually improve. English grammar, as taught in these schools, has 
little educative influence, and certainly does not teach native children to 
write good English. The manner in which they ought to learn to 
express themselves in our language was dealt with most ably by the 
Principal of the Normal School at Bloemfontein in a series of lessons to 
the head teachers at the Vacation Course, and the simplicity and grace 
of some of the English compositions which those teachers themselves 
produced under her guidance are worthy of notice. Had the time 
spent on grammar been devoted to this species of exercise, there can 
be no question but that the children would have been able to write 
English more accurately and with far greater ease. 

Good handwriting has been shown to me in some of the schools, 
particularly in those which have an adequate supply of desks, 
and Spell- but on the whole the work is faulty, and the teaching capable 
of much improvement. Neither in this subject nor in spell- 
ing is the use of the blackboard sufficiently encouraged. Many of the 
teachers themselves write well on the blackboard, and I have seen copies 
of their setting which would do no discredit to a first-rate London 
Board School. 

In Section I. some allusion was made to the methods of investigation 
School adopted during the present inquiry, and it was there indi- 

Inspection. ^ated that the character of the inspection on this occasion 
differed somewhat from that of former inspections. The manner in 
which a trained inspector should deal with the schools in his circuit is 
sufficiently indicated in the more recent instructions issued by the Eng- 
lish and Scotch Education Departments. It may be well, however, to 
make some remarks about the yearly visits of the Assistant Commis- 
sioners, as these have been the ordinary means of ascertaining the pro- 
gress of scholars and schools in Basutoland. 

With few exceptions it may be said that this part of their manifold 
duties is unpopular with the Assistant Commissioners, or their deputies, 
and that the years in which a trained inspector visits the territory and 
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takes over their duties are considered as years of relief. On the other 
hand the teachers are by no means uniformly contented with the deci- 
sions of the magistrates as to the fitness of any particular native scholar to 
pass from one standard to another. Their doubts are intensified if the 
parish missionary happens to be present at the examination and makes 
objections, however friendly, to certain questions as lying outside the 
subject-matter of the school course. It is now very generally conceded 
that even a trained inspector should not usually conduct such an in- 
dividual examination, but in the case of the Assistant Commissioners, 
minute investigations of this kind are obviously out of place. In devot- 
ing their energies to these uncongenial details, it appears as if the more 
essential aspects of the school were often lightly passed over. Questions 
of light and ventilation, of school furniture and material, of the progress 
of the less advanced scholars in their own language, of such arithmetical 
teaching as would fit natives to deal readily with traders, of lessons 
devoted to making children understand their duties to Government — such 
questions seem to be subordinated to others of a purely technical kind 
with which the teaching staff is better able to cope. I had expected to 
find the Commissioners paying informal visits to the school without 
notice, and with the main object of encouraging teachers in their work. 
Even a spare half-hour would be of value for such a purpose, and the 
knowledge that their magistrate had entered the schoolroom, not chiefly 
as a critic, but as a friendly adviser, would strengthen his influence 
in other directions. 

There is one matter in regard to which the display of a suitable 
interest on the part of the Assistant Commissioners would probably have 
made a remarkable difference — namely, the introduction of manual oc- 
cupations into schools. Prizes are given annually in each magistracy 
for the best specimens of native industry — a practical indication of the 
interest taken by Government officials in the improvement of work of 
this character. Had this step been followed by the offer of a school 
grant for appropriate manual occupations in connection with native 
industries, and had the Assistant Commissioners in the course of their 
inspections paid special attention to the progress achieved by the children 
in these various forms of hand-and-eye work, a great deal might already 

3* 
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have been done to remove the reproach that the school work in Basuto- 
land is almost purely of a literary character and calculated to dispose 
scholars to look forward to clerical rather than to industrial occupations. 
It might even have been possible to arouse in the Basuto people that 
interest in gardening and the care of trees which is at present developed 
only very partially and on no definite system. There is still time for 
such action (p. 47). But enough has been said to indicate that the 
comparative failure of the magistracy to cope with its educational duties 
has arisen from a wrong idea of what constitutes true school inspection. 
With juster conceptions on this head, the Assistant Commissioner ought 
to form the most valuable ally of any permanent inspector of schools, and 
be recognised as a trusted adviser by every head teacher in the country. 

Up to the present Government has not undertaken the work of any 
Examina- ^^ ^^^ school or teachers* examinations. The Paris Mission 
tions. has its own yearly written tests for Standard III. and Standard 

IV. scholars. On the last occasion there were 571 candidates for the 
examination in Standard III. work, and 419 in Standard IV. work. Of 
these 492 passed the former examination and 370 the latter examination. 
Specimens of the questions set are given in The System of Education in 
Basuto/and(Bd. of Educ. Eng. Special Reports). Simple questions in transla- 
tion from English into Sesuto and from Sesuto into English raise this ex- 
amination above the level of Standards III. and IV. for European chil- 
dren. There are no corresponding examinations for the schools of the 
English or Roman Catholic Church, so that at present it is not possible 
to compare the work of the various Missions with the aid of written 
tests. In none of the school systems does it appear that any special 
inquiry is made as to the knowledge of the vernacular possessed by 
scholars before they are allowed to begin to read English. 

The teachers' examinations are the usual examinations at the end of 
the First, Second and Third Year Pupil Teachers' or Normal Course 
of Cape Colony. No difference exists between the papers for European 
and native students. As is noted later on, the teaching in the 
Normal Course at the Morija Institution tends to become somewhat 
mechanical and to be made directly subservient to success at these 
three examinations. 
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It cannot, indeed, be too strongly stated that upon the right relation 
between inspection and examination, and upon the manner in which both 
these instruments are used to sustain the work of the teacher, without 
interfering with his proper freedom and individuality, will rest much of 
the future welfare of the schools and of the happiness of the school staff. 
In England this is now well understood, and the most recent instructions 
of the Board of Education (as well as of the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment) leave little to be desired in regard to the respective parts which 
teaching, inspection and examination should play in the education of the 
youth of the country. On this account much might be gained by 
linking the fortunes of Basutoland educationally (as they are linked in 
other respects) directly with Great Britain. 

At present there is in Basutoland only one school for children of 
European descent. Formerly there were two, one at European 
Maseru, the other at Mafeteng, but the latter has been Education, 
recently closed. As my notes show (pp. 69-71), I found the Maseru 
School in a satisfactory condition, but with an enrolment of only twenty- 
one scholars. 

The fees are high, and the children of the poorer artisans and day- 
labourers, mostly of Dutch extraction, do not attend this or any other 
school. Outside Maseru the education of the children of even the well- 
to-do classes of Europeans is attended with many difficulties. In some 
cases parents send their boys across the boundary of the Orange River 
Colony as weekly boarders in connection with schools at the frontier 
towns, such as Ficksburg, Ladybrand or Wepener ; in other cases 
boarding schools in the Cape Colony or Natal are selected, and the 
children only return home at the end of each term ; few parents are 
prepared for the long separation and the expense which education in 
Europe involves. 

According to the census of April, 1904, there were at that date 895 
white persons and 222 coloured persons in this territory. The number 
under fifteen years of age is not stated, but on the usual assumption as to 
the proportion of the population which is of school age, there should 
be about 40 coloured and 160 white children under instruction. The 
former class may well be expected to attend native schools, and a few 
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children of the latter class do so also. No statistics are available as to 
the number who grow up illiterate, but it is certainly smaller than 
would be the case if the poorer part of the white population remained 
for a long time in this territory. As a rule such persons are constantly 
shifting their domicile, and from time to time reside in towns where they 
have an opportunity of sending their children to school. It cannot, 
however, be considered as satisfactory that Government is in possession 
of so little information in regard to a matter which nearly affects the 
reputation of Europeans with the native population. Every illiterate 
white man or woman in Basutoland is a source of weakness to our 
Administration. 

The conclusion to which my inquiries point is that the Paris Mission 
has done its school work in Basutoland in an earnest and 
effective manner, but that it has outgrown its present or- 
ganisation. As to the economy of its administration there cannot be 
any question. Should Government take a more direct part in aiding 
education throughout the territory, the school expenditure per scholar 
is certain to increase. Nor has this Mission neglected the work of 
training a native school staff. The teachers whom it was my good 
fortune to meet in their schools, as well as at the Vacation Course of 
study in Maseru, are mostly men of strong moral temperament and 
real love for their work, though their professional attainments may not 
be all that could be desired. On the side in which general school edu- 
cation is weakest, namely, appropriate manual occupations, it is possible 
that the older missionaries had a certain fear that, to adopt and improve 
the various native industries, might retard general progress. A great 
native reformer would have made the most of the training in field-work 
and in home industries which was given (at any rate to girls) in their 
period of initiation. Imbued with the feelings of his own people, his 
aim would have been to develop the new out of the old — the agricultural 
out of the pastoral life — while in many ways the aim of the missionaries 
has been to break with the past altogether. It is, therefore, not surpris- 
ing that they have often foiled to carry with them the chiefs and headmen 
in their efforts to establish schools, and that the education which they 
provide disposes their scholars to admire and to wish to imitate those of 
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their number who obtain some clerical appointment, however humble. 
Nevertheless, it must be remembered that through the Leloaleng Insti- 
tution the Paris Mission has trained a certain number of competent 
artisans who have done much to ameliorate the conditions of native life. 

The educational work of the English and Roman Catholic Churches 
calls for less comment. It is on a smaller scale, and has not been estab- 
lished for as many years as that of the Paris Mission. In both cases the 
chief defect is the absence of trained teachers. The fact that the school 
staff in the Roman Catholic Schools is almost wholly European does not 
much diminish the need for professional qualifications. 

To summarise the chief defects in the provision for education in 
Basutoland : — 

(i) The school buildings are generally ill-adapted to their purpose, and 
are badly equipped in respect of furniture and other school 
material ; 

(ii) Only a small portion of the teaching staff has been trained for its 
duties ; 

(iii) Less than one quarter of the children of school age are actually 
on the school roll, and the attendance of these is usually bad ; 

(iv) The classification of the lower part of the school is quite un- 
S}rstematic ; 

(v) The study of the native language is not sufficiently encouraged ; 

(vi) Appropriate manual occupations in schools have been almost 
wholly neglected ; 

(vii) Inspection has been irregular, and inspectors are inconsistent 
with one another in their demands for changes ; 

(viii) Teaching has been very generally subordinated to examination. 

None of these defects is without its remedies : native industries, in 
particular, offer suitable means of providing manual occupations in 
schools. The recommendations made in the next section indicate the 
manner in which many of these defects may be remedied in whole or in 
part. 

Before completing the recommendations in question, I had the great 
advantage of meeting representatives of all the three principal Missions, 
and of taking counsel with them as a body. The manner in which 
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they discussed the proposak I laid before them (pp. 205-210) is of happy 
augury for the success of any change in the educational system of 
Basutoland founded upon such proposals. In point of fact, my final 
recommendations have been altered in several important particulars 
owing to the friendly representations which were then made to me. 
What struck me as remarkable was the spirit of co-operation which was 
evinced at that meeting, and which makes it probable that, if it should 
be deemed advisable to establish a consultative Board of Education, 
representative of all the recognised Missions having schools in Basuto- 
land, its deliberations would be conducted in a harmonious spirit and 
would tend to diminish the causes of friction which cannot but exist 
when several different Christian organisations are working in the same 
field. 

SECTION III. RECOMMENDATIONS 

A 

1. Government should co-operate more intimately, and with fuller 

_ . . knowledge, in the educational work of the various recognised 

Preliminary. ^ ' ^ 

Christian Missions in Basutoland. 

2. It should take steps to obtain earlier and more detailed informa- 
tion in regard to all proposed extension of such work, thus being in a 
position on the one hand to check the duplication of effort which occurs 
when two Missions set up schools close to one another, and on the other 
hand to stimulate action in places in which the provision of education is 
wholly inadequate. 

3. It should be in direct touch with the head of each parish school 
system (who, with his advisory native committee, is hereafter called the 
Parish Mission Authority), and should receive ft'om him not only returns 
of scholars upon the roll, their average attendance, the number and 
qualifications of teachers, etc., but also full information as to the income 
and expenditure of every school under his direction. It should forward 
to the same authority any results of the inspection of such school which 
it desires to make public. 

4. It should receive from the Mission Superintendent or Mission 
Board of Education (hereafter called the Central Mission Authority) the 
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returns and balance-sheets of the various institutions for industrial and 
higher education and for the training of teachers. It should forward 
to the same authority any results of the inspection of such institutions 
which it desires to make public. 

5. It should be prepared to make special school arrangements, with 
the aid of the chiefs and people if necessary, at places destitute of schools, 
where no existing Mission is willing to provide the means of education. 

6. It should make careful and periodical inquiries into the state of 
education of every European child of school age within the territory. 

{Observation : The foregoing group of recommendations indicates a 
remedy for the difficulty experienced by Government in ascer- 
taining the real needs of the schools and of the population under 
the present system of dealing exclusively with the Central 
Mission Authority.) 

B 

7. An Education Department should be created : — 

{a) To deal with the increase of school business which ^ . 

would arise out of such closer co-operation with the School 

Control. 
Missions. 

{b) To report annually to the Resident Commissioner on the state of 

education in the territory ; and 

(f) To administer the annual grants. 

8. A Head of the Department should be appointed who should also 
be the Inspector of Schools. His emoluments might consist of a salary 
of ;^400 a year, rising by annual increments to ;^700 a year, a house 
and the usual travelling allowances. He should be styled the Director 
of Education. 

9. Two native Assistant Inspectors at initial salaries of jCys and ^60 
a year respectively, and a native Clerk at an initial salary of ^60 a year 
should also be appointed, the usual arrangements for " lands," etc., being 
made, as in the case of native Interpreters. 

10. A Central Board of Advice should be formed to keep the Re- 
sident Commissioner informed as to the views of the various Missions 
on all matters connected with education in the territory. The Govern- 
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ment Secretary should be Chairman of this Board and the Director of 
Education Vice-Chairman. There should be three representatives of 
the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society upon the Board (one of whom 
should be a native minister), one representative of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and one of the Church of England ; all representatives to be 
appointed by the Resident Commissioner himself. It would be desirable 
also that one representative of the whole body of natives should be 
appointed in a similar fashion, but this appointment might wisely be 
delayed for a year or two until the Board had become familiar with its 
work. 

11. The Central Board should not have any authority over the 
Director of Education, but he should be bound to lay before it the 
following matters (amongst others) for its information : — 

(^7) The proposed education estimates ; 

{b) The draft annual report ; 

(c) All new regulations of a general character affecting the conduct 
and finances of the schools ; and 

{d) Schedules of places without the means of education where Govern- 
ment is desirous that schools should be established. 

[Observation : The group of recommendations headed B, indicates 
the practical means of carrying out the recommendations placed 
under A, without leaving the Parish Mission Authorities in the 
position of isolated units having no real power of appeal against 
arbitrary decisions of the Director of Education. The cost of 
such an Education Department may be estimated at ;^750 a 
year.) 

C 

12. The person appointed by any Mission to the charge of a parish 

should be accepted by the Education Department as the 
School Manager of all elementary schools of that Mission within 

the parish. He should be responsible for school returns and 
accounts, and he should also submit to the Director of Education an 
annual report on the schools in his parish. 

13. The parish manager should be assisted by a school committee 
of natives, who might be chosen from the parish consistory, or other 
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local church representatives, the names being submitted to Government 
for approval. This committee should only have advisory functions, but 
minutes should be kept of resolutions taken at its meetings, and the 
minute-book should be open to the inspection of officers of the Education 
Department. 

14. The parish manager should be Chairman of this school com- 
mittee. He should lay before the committee for their information the 
school returns, accounts and annual report before submitting them to 
the Director of Education. He should also consult with them as to the 
parish school estimates for the coming year, all proposed changes in the 
teaching staiF and other school matters. 

15. Where elementary schools are in charge of a European teacher^ 
there need not be an advisory school committee. 

16. A committee of management for each institution should be 
nominated by the Missions concerned for the approval of the Resident 
Commissioner. The Chairman should have the same relations to the 
committee as in the case of the parish schools, and should in like manner 
forward to the Director of Education returns and accounts relating to 
the institutions as well as an annual report 

[Observation : It may be observed that the native parish consistory 
in the church system of the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society 
has already advisory functions in regard to education.) 

D 

17. The chief object of the annual grants should be to aid local 
exertion in promoting education under Christian influences, ciassifica- 

18. The grants should be made in accordance with a tionof 

° . . Grants, 

definite code of regulations and classified under clearly 

defined heads. 

19. There should be a grant — 

[a) To recognised schools giving elementary instruction ; 

[b) To recognised institutions for higher education and for the training 

of teachers of both sexes ; 
(f ) For manual occupations in the above schools and institutions, and 
for industrial training in special institutions ; 
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(d) Towards the erection of appropriate school buildings ; 

(e) Towards the provision of suitable furniture, material and books ; 

and 
(/) Towards the salaries of teachers improving their qualifications after 
appointment in accordance with some definite scheme. 

20. All grants should be dependent upon corresponding local contri- 
butions, the amount contributed by Government to any school only 
exceeding the amount contributed from all other sources in special and 
well-defined circumstances. 

(Observation : This classified list of grants is not intended to be 
exhaustive, but merely to indicate those which are most im- 
portant.) 

E 

21. The grants to recognised schools giving elementary instruction 

_ ^ should take account of — 

Grants to 

Elementary (a) The attendance of scholars ; 

(b) The qualifications of teachers ; 

(f ) The grade and state of the school ; 
and definite regulations for the calculation of the grant should be drawn up. 

22. Such regulations should recognise three grades of elementary 
schools giving instruction respectively : — 

(a) In the sub-standards only, the reading and writing of English 

being not required ; 

(b) Up to the level of Standard III. ; and 

(f ) Up to the level of Standard VI. 

A scale showing the minimum number, qualifications and remunera- 
tion of the school staff, within certain limits as to enrolment of scholars, 
should be published for each of these grades of school, and the grant per 
scholar in average attendance should depend upon the grade of the school 
as well as upon the qualifications of the teachers and the methods of 
instruction. 

23. No grant should be given for any school in which for a defined 
period — 

(a) The number of scholars in attendance was less than a certain 
figure ; 
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(^) The number, qualifications or remuneration of the school staflF 
was below the scale fixed for schools of that particular grade 
and enrolment ; 

(c) The state was inefficient ; or for which 

(d) The proper school returns and accounts were not rendered to 

Government. 
24. The above grants should be paid to the Parish Mission Authority 

and should be so calculated as, upon the whole, to exceed the present 

"block" grant by 20 per cent, initially. 

(Observation : Each Parish Mission Authority might gain or lose in 
regard to particular schools, but over the whole parish system 
would be certain to benefit financially by the change. Further 
augmentation of income would be dependent upon subsequent 
exertions. The increased Government expenditure under this 
head might be estimated at about ^1,000. This may seem a 
large increase, but it should be borne in mind that at present 
each parish supports a large number of " non-granted " schools 
for which some Government aid should be available.) 



25. The grants for higher education and for the training of teachers 
of both sexes in recognised institutions should depend in part ^ 

upon the same elements as determine the grants to elementary Institutions 
schools, but no definite regulations for the assessment of the Higher 
grants should be drawn up. Education. 

26. Liberal increases in the grants to the institution at Morija for 
the training of teachers should be made in connection with such of the 
following changes as may come to pass : — 

{a) The formation of a proper practising school and the appointment 

of a Master of Method ; 
(h) The more complete adaptation of the Normal Course to the needs 

of native teachers ; 
(c) The establishment of a new department for the training of 

women teachers ; 
{d) Arrangements satisfactory to the Paris Evangelical Missionary 
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m 

Society and to any other Mission for the training of teachers 
of the latter Mission at Morija. 

27. Liberal increases in the grants for higher education to any re- 
cognised institution in Basutoland should be made in connection with 
such of the following changes as may come to pass : — 

(a) The raising of the standard of higher education to the level of 

the " School Higher " examination ; 
{V) The more complete adaptation of the course of instruction to the 

needs of native life. 
{Observation : None of these recommendations is likely to be 

carried out immediately. No estimate of the cost of such 

changes is therefore included here.) 

G 

28. The grant for industrial training should be used to promote — 

(a) The intelligent training of hand and eye as a part of 
Industrial general education, and with the object of interesting 

^ * scholars in, and increasing their inclination for, the 

industrial pursuits of life ; 
(h) The preparation of picked students for some special form of in- 
dustrial work ; not merely to give them skill in that industry, 
but also to ensure an intelligent comprehension of the various 
processes employed. 

29. In elementary schools the training of the hand and eye should 
be chiefly through manual occupations leading up to familiar native in- 
dustries, though grants should also be given for instruction in plain 
sewing and knitting in the higher classes. 

30. In institutions for higher education and for the training of 
teachers, grants should be made for systematic courses in — 

{a) Drawing for both boys and girls ; 

(b) Native industries capable of higher development and appropriate 

to boys and girk respectively ; 

(c) Elementary physical measurements and observations, carpentry 

and gardening for boys ; and 
(rf) Sewing, knitting, washing, ironing, dressmaking, cooking and 
other household arts for girls. 
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31. Grants to special industrial institutions should be — 

{a) Increased so as to provide for instruction in gardening, horti- 
culture and an elementary knowledge of agriculture and for- 
estry ; 

(b) Diminished by the union of the Government Industrial School 
and the Leloaleng Institution on terms acceptable to all parties 
concerned. 

(Observation: Grants for industrial training to schook and general 
institutions would more properly be associated with the other 
grants for elementary and higher education. They are placed 
under a separate head because of the failure of the schook up 
to the present to provide suitable manual occupations for their 
scholars. This grant might gradually rise up to a maximum 
of ;^S00, by which time the introduction of manual occupations 
and industries into schools would have become so general that 
the special grant might disappear and be made a part of the 
general grant to schook, the introduction of hand-and-eye 
training being then made a necessary condition for the payment 
of any grant to a school.) 

H 

32. No grants should be made to Missions in aid of Church buildings 

to be used partly as schools partly as churches unless the ^ 

'^ -^ ^ / Grants for 

plans had previously been submitted to Government, and School 
no plans should be passed which did not provide for proper 
light and ventilation. 

33. The regulations for building grants approved by the Education 
Department of Cape Colony should with suitable modifications form a 
basis for similar regulations in regard to school buildings in Basutoland. 

[Observation : These recommendations do not aim at the suppression 
at present of the small grants now made to Missions for church 
and school buildings. They are intended to lead the people 
gradually to desire separate school buildings, carefully planned 
in accordance with simple educational requirements. The sum 
of ^1,000 might be allocated to a new practising school at 
Morija on condition that the Paris Mission raised half this 
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amount as a local contribution. It will be some time before 
these grants will be generally applied for.) 

I 

34. All grants for school furniture, materials and books should be 

made on definite requisition-forms sent in to the Education 
Grants for ^ ^ 

School Department by the Parish or Central Mission Authority. 

Such grants should be in accordance with regulations drawn 
up on the basis of the regulations of the Education Department of Cape 
Colony. 

35. A definite sum of money should for some years be allocated to 
the production of new school books, both in Sesuto and English, specially 
appropriate to the schools of Basutoland. 

[Observation : It is difficult to estimate how soon Mission authorities 
would be able to avail themselves of regulations of this kind for 
assistance towards the supply of school materials, etc. At any 
rate there is no need to estimate for any addition to the present 
grants which have lately been increased considerably. ;^ioo 
might be allocated to the production of new books.) 

J 

36. All direct grants by Government to teachers should for the 

present be dependent upon their showing satisfactory progress 

the Teach- in their attainments as the result of prescribed courses of 
ing Staff. J 

^ study. 

37. As soon as the standard of attainments of any part of the school 
staff has been sufficiently raised, teachers of mature years belonging to 
that part of the staff should have awarded to them good service allowances 
in lieu of the grants for prescribed courses of study. Regulations ana- 
logous to those of the Education Department of Cape Colony should be 
drawn up to determine such good service allowances. 

[Observation : The first effort of Government should be to raise the 
qualifications of the teaching staff. The nature of the pre- 
scribed courses of study is indicated under the recommendations 
with regard to the school staff.) 
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K 

38. General designs for buildings of various dimensions, to serve 
partly as schools and partly as churches, should be prepared School 

by the Education Department in consultation with the ^^^ ^f^ 
Central Board of Advice and an architect of experience, and quisites. 
be circulated among parish authorities. In addition to the usual school- 
room, such designs should provide for some form of shelter outside the 
building, where one or more of the classes could be taken in fine 
weather. 

39. Buildings considered by the Education Department as insanitary, 
or inconvenient for school use, should not be condemned without a 
careful inquiry into the possibility of removing the defects by means of 
slight alterations, such as the enlargement of window-space, etc. 

40. Schedules of furniture, such as might be expected to be found 
in schook of various sizes and grades, should be drawn up by the 
Education Department in consultation with the Central Board of Advice, 
and be circulated among parish authorities, care being taken that the 
furniture recommended was of the simplest kind, and that such authori- 
ties were given time to bring up their schools to the desired standard in 
this respect. 

41. Lists of suitable school books should be prepared from time to 
time by the Education Department in consultation with the General 
Board of Advice, and circulated among parish authorities, the use of books 
not upon such lists being gradually discontinued. 

42. All new and difficult matter for reading should be introduced 
through books written in Sesuto, and, where such books do not exist, 
provision should be made for their publication. In particular, a simple 
reading book in Sesuto should be prepared, dealing with the advance in 
civilisation of various nations and with the customs and laws which had 
been especially useful in promoting such advancement. This book 
should contain such of the customary laws of the Basuto themselves as 
have been amended by the Native Council. 

43. The first reading books written in English should either recapit- 
ulate matter already learned from Sesuto books, or should deal with 
subjects easily comprehended by the native mind. Stories connected with 

4 
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the folk-lore and early traditions of the European nations, or with the 
present life of the Basuto themselves, would be particularly suitable. 

44. As an arithmetic book, Sonnenschein and Nesbitt's A B C of 
Arithmetic is recommended ; a Sesuto edition of this work should be 
prepared. 

L 

45. Arithmetic should be considered as the basis of classification in 
School all types of schools giving elementary instruction, and should 
tion^and^ be taught experimentally from the very beginning with the 
Curriculum, aid of cubes, "toy" money and other concrete means of 
illustration. Great attention should be paid to mental arithmetic of such 
a kind as would prove useful in the affairs of life. 

46. No attempt should be made to teach English and Sesuto in the 
same stages at the same time : the difficulties of reading the one language 
should be overcome before similar difficulties are encountered in the 
other language. The transition from one of these stages to the other 
should be clearly defined in the classification of all schools. 

47. Manual occupations should form part of every school curriculum, 
advancing systematically from the simplest native industries to European 
methods of training the hand and eye. Difficulties in manipulation 
presented by native industries should be overcome before similar diffi- 
culties are encountered in European handicrafts. 

48. Though at this stage it is not considered desirable to recom- 
mend a complete school curriculum, the preparation of courses of study 
for all grades of schools should be undertaken as soon as possible by 
the permanent Director of Education, and, in so doing, he should 
take account of the suggestions made to teachers at the late Vacation 
Course. 

49. It would be well to encourage the spread of small village schook, 
conducted by teachers of humble attainments — schools in which English, 
if taught at all, is only taught as a spoken language, and in which 
arithmetic and the reading and writing of Sesuto form the chief subjects 
of study. Every Mosuto child should pass through such a school and 
there learn something of the handicrafts of the country. The time 
spent in these studies should not exceed three years. 
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50. Schools giving elementary instruction of a more advanced kind 
should be classified primarily in two divisions : a lower division resembl- 
ing the school mentioned above, and an upper division in which English 
should be taught for three years, not merely orally but with the aid of 
books. At the end of the second period simple English should be read, 
and Sesuto should be written, with facility. For scholars who have made 
progress in manual work, inexpensive European industries should be 
added to those of native origin. As a rule there should be two teachers 
in such a school. 

51. Schook going much beyond this point should only be in the 
hands of properly certificated teachers with two or more assistants. At 
the end of the third period of three years, English should be written with 
facility, and scholars should be capable of translating freely from either 
language into the other. All ordinary arithmetic should have been 
mastered. Manual occupations should be chiefly of European char- 
acter. 

52. As a rule one year should be spent in each class, so that in schools 
of the usual size there should be three classes in the first grade of school, 
six classes in the second and nine in the third. No trouble should be 
considered too great to establish an effective classification in the schools 
of Basutoland. 

{Observation : This group of recommendations will be found amplified 
on pp. 200-201 where a complete school course is worked out. 
To a certain extent they have already been indicated in the 
recommendations relating to grants, since it is through the 
conditions on which pecuniary assistance is given that Govern- 
ment will most effectually be able to get its wishes carried out.) 

M 

53. The inspection of schools should not.be of such a nature as to 
diminish the responsibility of head teachers for the promo- school 
tion of their scholars, or for the general conduct of their Inspection, 
schools. As a rule individual children should not be presented to the 
inspector for promotion except in connection with the school examina- 
tions referred to in the next section. But wherever he has reason to 

4* 
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think that the classification of the school is in an unsatisfactory state, he 
should inquire carefiilly into the attainments of individual scholars. 

54. As a rule, the inspection of the following classes of schools should 
not be entrusted to a native inspector alone : — 

(a) Schools with more than one teacher ; or 
{h) Schook under a European teacher. 

55. Any teacher in charge of a school, if supported by the parish 
manager, should be allowed to appeal against the report of a native 
inspector, in which case the school would again be inspected (as soon as 
might prove convenient) by the Director of Education assisted by the 
native inspector in question. 

56. Every school should be inspected by the Education Department 
at least once a year, and such as are in an unsatisfactory state or are just 
started, at least twice a year. ^ 

57. Schools should also be inspected by the Assistant Commissioners, 
or their deputies, as heretofore, but not in minute detail or as regards the 
progress of individual scholars. Such visits of inspection should be re- 
garded as a means of ascertaining that the children are working under 
satisfactory conditions as regards light, ventilation, etc. ; that the relations 
between teachers and scholars are harmonious ; that in the school work 
there is a suitable adjustment of manual occupations to mere book work ; 
that, in the teaching, proper stress is laid upon the respect due to con- 
stituted authority ; that the National Anthem is known and the Union 
Jack recognised as the symbol of British protection ; and generally that 
the boys and girls are being trained at school to become orderly, useful 
and intelligent members of the community. The reports of such visits 
should be made, in the first instance, to the Government Secretary, and 
be transmitted by him to the Education Department. 

58. In order to ensure the maintenance of a sufficiently high standard 
of education in Basutoland, and to keep the territory abreast of modern 
developments in native schools, it would, from time to time, be desirable 
to obtain the services of some recognised educational authority, whose 
experience had extended to India or the Crown Colonies. Were the 
annual reports of the Director of Education strengthened periodically by 
the report of such an authority, there should be no hesitation as to 
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making new departures, whether in regard to the training of teachers, 
the teaching of industries or the gradual modification of the ordinary 
school course. 

[Observation: Each native inspector should be able to pay 150 visits 
to schook in the course of the year. There would be scarcely 
any independeot visits on the part of the Director of Education, 
at least until he became proficient in Sesuto. Thus in the 
course of the year the staflF would have time to inspect all the 
schook in the territory once, and to pay the requisite number 
of second visits and visits of appeal.) 

N 

59. There should be an individual examination of all scholars in 
reading and writing Sesuto, and in arithmetic, before they school Ex- 
are allowed to pass into Standard I. This examination aminations. 
should be conducted jointly by the native inspector and the head 
teacher, and in cases of disagreement the Director of Education should 
decide. 

60. There should be an individual examination of all scholars pre- 
sented in the Third Standard. The examination should, for the present, 
be in Sesuto and simple English (reading and writing, composition, 
dictation, very simple translation from each language into the other), in 
arithmetic (up to the first four rules, simple and compound) and in the 
geography of Basutoland. This examination should be conducted partly 
by means of written questions to be valued by a Board of Examiners, 
partly by means of oral questions in which both the head teacher and 
inspector should take part, and partly by means of an inspection of all 
school exercise books in use during the previous year. For the purpose 
of bursaries, prizes, etc., the written examination alone should be con- 
sidered. On the results of this examination a primary leaving certificate 
should be awarded to all successful scholars. 

61. There should be an individual examination of all scholars pre- 
sented for the Sixth Standard. This examination should be conducted 
in the same manner as the last, and should, for the present, be in the 
usual subjects for the Sixth Standard, together with more difficult trans- 
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lations from English into Sesuto and from Sesuto into English, the 
exercises being both oral and written. On the results of this examina- 
tion a secondary leaving certificate should be presented to all successftil 
scholars. 

62. The teachers' examinations should remain unchanged for the 
present, but teachers passing successfriUy the examination for the Second 
Class Teachers' Certificate of the Education Department of Cape Colony, 
or an equivalent examination, should receive a special bonus, and should 
be considered as holding the First Class Teachers' Certificate of Basutoland. 
Native inspectors of schools should, in course of time, be expected to 
hold the foregoing certificate. 

63. Whenever satisfactory arrangements can be made for preserving 
the standard of the various examinations, as defined in the foregoing 
recommendations, such examinations should be adapted more nearly to 
the special requirements of native education in Basutoland. 

(Observation : The various school examinations are placed at intervals 
of not less than three years and need not therefore override 
the general school teaching. It should be observed that the 
standard is in all cases higher than in schools for Europeans, 
since the examination is in two languages instead of one. The 
examination of scholars in Standard III. by a Government Board 
of Examiners would obviate the need of the present examination 
by the Paris Mission for the same standard, but the Morija 
examination in Standard IV. subjects for entrance to the train- 
ing institution classes might still be countenanced.) 

O 

64. In drawing up regulations for the number and qualifications of 

teachers to form the minimum staff in schools of a certain 
School Staff. 

grade and enrolment, care should be taken that the condi- 
tions are not too onerous at first. But as schools become more nearly 
equal in their circumstances, and local contributions increase, the regula- 
tions ought to be made more stringent. 

65. Attention should be directed no less to the improvement of the 
present staff of teachers than to the training of those who are to succeed 
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them. Special efforts should be made to improve the qualifications of 
women teachers. 

66. Visits of inspection should be regarded as a powerful means of 
raising the aims of the school staff and improving their methods of 
teaching. This can only be done if the inspector is willing to give 
teachers an opportunity of taking their ordinary classes in his presence. 
Praise and blame should be apportioned after the school is dismissed. 
Suggestions should then be made as to new methods of work and as to 
books which may profitably be studied before the next inspection. 

67. Vacation Courses should be held yearly, the summer holiday 
being somewhat extended so as to permit of a full month's work. It 
would be unwise to arrange that the work done during this period 
should be similar to the routine work done as part of an ordinary 
Normal Course. Subjects should be chosen which tend to take teachers 
out of their ordinary groove and to diversify their teaching. At the 
same time the work should be thorough, and should be so systematised 
that the knowledge gained at one course could be enlarged at the next 
year's course, and so on. Books should be recommended for reading 
during the intervening period, and the greatest care taken to ascertain, by 
means of oral and written questions at the next year's course, that they 
have been thoroughly studied in the interval. 

68. The number of teachers admitted to the Vacation Courses should 
be gradually increased as suggested below : — 

(a) Next year those teachers who passed successfully through the 
first year's Normal Course before going out to teach should be 
included in addition to those present at the last course ; 

{b) The following year those teachers who have passed Standard VI. 
should be admitted. 

(c) As soon as may be, provision should be made for women 
teachers, but they should be assembled in a different place and 
have a different course. 

69. The status and salary of the teacher should be improved as the 
result of success in the work of successive Vacation Courses. A scheme 
should be drawn up, showing the steps by which a teacher might advance 
to the highest certificate in this manner. About three years' attendance 
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at Vacarion Lectures, together with private study, should be reckoned 
equivalent to one year's work in a training institution. 

70. The present Normal Course at Morija, with its preparatory 
classes, should be less purely directed than at present to success in the 
various examinations. The arrangements for practice in teaching should 
be improved and more attention paid to the pronunciation of English. 
Carpentry classes, or other systematic manual work, should be arranged 
as part of the course. Steps should be taken to render it difficult for 
students to leave the institution before the end of their three years' course 
of instruction. 

7 1 . The training of women to be teachers should be placed upon the 
same footing as the training of men. 

72. The attention of the new Education Department should be 
constantly directed to ascertaining the most profitable Normal Course of 
training for intending teachers in native schools, and to the best means 
of preserving the standard of the present teachers' certificate, should an 
independent examination be instituted. It should also consider the es- 
tablishment of a higher certificate. 

{Observation : Recommendations under the head .of Examinations 
should be compared with the foregoing recommendations.) 

P 

73. Besides the usual attendance register in schools, there should be 
School some simple form of admission register. 

Attendance. j^^ Every school should have a carefully prepared time- 

table placed in a conspicuous position on the walls of the school. The 
present printed time-tables issued by the Paris Evangelical Missionary 
Society to its schools of various grades are often inappropriate to the con- 
diti6ns of particular schools and should be revised. The time-table should 
be approved by the inspector at his first visit after it has been framed. 

75, As soon as may be, the school work should be increased to four 
and a half hours a day in the case of the older and more advanced 
scholars, and four hours in the case of the younger scholars, and ultimately 
the school hours should not be less than five a day. Every endeavour 
should be made to get rid of the present practice in certain schook of 
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having the scholars in two divisions each working only for a portion of 
the school day. 

76. In connection with such an increase in school hours, children 
who come from a distance should be encouraged to bring dipabi or other 
prepared food with them. Arrangements for cooking unprepared food 
should be made, wherever practicable. 

77. The summer holidays should be increased so as to occupy seven 
weeks of December and January, and the other holidays should together 
occupy the same time. 

{Observation : The schook are badly attended during December, so 
that to close them at the end of the first week in that month 
would be no great loss. As regards the times of the other 
holidays, the needs of different districts vary, but almost all 
schools would be in vacation in July.) 

Q 

78. In connection with the institutions for higher education within 

the territory, there should be established a system of bursaries 

Bursaries, 
which should be assigned on the results of a competitive examin- 
ation open to all bonA-fide pupils of both sexes in the schools of Basutoland. 

79. These bursaries should gradually take the place of payment by 
Government of school fees, clothing, etc., at institutions within the 
territory, and should be of slightly greater amount than is necessary for 
the payment of school fees alone. 

80. The present plan adopted by Government of paying for the 
school fees, clothing, etc, of pupils in institutions at a distance from the 
territory should be discontinued, provided that suitable instruction can 
be given them within the territory, and all money thus saved should be 
devoted to such bursaries as are indicated in the foregoing recommenda- 
tions. 

81. Assistance should be given to a few picked students to enable 
them to continue their education beyond the point provided for by any 
institutions within the territory, and the Basutoland Government should 
give pecuniary support to the foundation of any suitable South African 
institution for the reception of such students. 
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R 

82. It should be the duty of Assistant Commissioners to register the 
Education name of every child of European descent, over five years of 
of European ^S^ ^"^ under fifteen years of age, resident in any district of 
Descent. Basutoland for more than one year, together with the state- 
ment of its father or responsible guardian as to the amount of school 
instruction which it has already received. Such names and statements 
should be forwarded to the Government Secretary for transmission to 
the Director of Education. 

83. The Director of Education should himself examine every such 
child as does not appear to be receiving, or to have received a proper 
education for its years, and if dissatisfied with the result, he should report 
the child as illiterate to the Government Secretary for the information of 
the Resident Commissioner. 

84. Failing arrangements within a specified time for the proper 
education of illiterate children, the parents of such children should be 
ordered by the Resident Commissioner to quit the territory of Basuto- 
land. 

(^Observation: The recommendations in this section may appear to 
be of a drastic character. It should, however, be remembered 
that Europeans have no legal rights to landed property in 
Basutoland, and no equitable claims to remain in the territory, 
unless they are of service to the native community.) 

S 

85. The foregoing recommendations aim primarily at producing an 

automatic increase in the Government expenditure upon 
Final. ... . . 

education m response to every satisfactory increase in schools 

and scholars. Should those actual recommendations not be carried into 

effect, it is still urged that the " block " system of grants to Missions 

should be abandoned in favour of some plan involving a natural growth 

in the Government expenditure upon schools. 

86. In order that there may be a proper check upon such expendi- 
ture, grants should only be made to new schools, the opening of which 
has been authorised by the Director of Education. Similarly his approval 
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should be obtained in advance to every change in grade of school, and 
generally to all new departures in the work of schools or institutions for 
which Government aid is sought. 

87. As any change in system can hardly be brought into working 
order for the financial year, 1906-7, the education estimates for that 
year should be framed upon the basis of the estimates of former years, 
but the sub-heads should be chosen so as to give fuller information in 
regard to the manner in which it is proposed that the money should be 
expended. The following sub-heads are recommended : — 

i. Personal emoluments. 

ii. {a) Grants for maintenance of elementary schools. 
(h) Grants for maintenance of institutions. 

(c) Grants for building. 

(d) Grants for school requisites. 
{e) Bursaries, etc. 

(/) Miscellaneous. 
Under sub-heads ii. {b) and (c) the proposed expenditure on the 
Government Industrial School should be shown separately from the pro- 
posed expenditure in aid of Mission schools and institutions. 
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APPENDIX A 
NOTES OF ACTUAL VISITS OF INSPECTION 



I. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE SCHOOL AT MASERU, ON 
20TH, 2IST AND 22ND SEPTEMBER, 1905. (P.E.M.S.) 

1. This is a school of 259 scholars, up to and including Standard IV. There 
are fivt teachers. The school building is a large stone church, only recently 
completed, airy and well lit, but having no accommodation except the one 
room. The classification of scholars is given in Appendix A, the names and 
qualifications of the teachers in Appendix B, and particulars as to the schoolroom 
and ftirniture in Appendix C. 

2. Owing to the necessity of teaching all the scholars in a single room, the 
school has been divided into two. The more advanced pupils, /.^., Standards I. 
to IV. and the Below Standard being instructed from 8 a.m. to 11.30 a.m., 
and the lower classes from 11.30 a.m. to i p.m. In the circumstances it is 
•difHcult to see what other course could be adopted, but it is unsatisfactory that 
the school time should be thus curtailed, especially as in the lower classes are 
many boys and girls of older years who should be advanced in their work as 
Tapidly as possible. Two additional classrooms are needed, one to accommodate 
Standards I. and II., the other to take in Standards III. and IV. This is the 
primary need of the school as regards equipment. Other minor additions to 
:School accommodation and furniture are desirable. 

3. The headmaster, Jonas Mogapheloa, is qualified for his post as regards 
training and school credentials, but lacks experience in teaching. In time, 
however, I have little doubt but that he will make a good headmaster ; there 
is evidence already that, during the six months he has been in charge, the work 
of the school has improved in quality. Mr. Mpiti, the native minister of the 
•church, who was at one time the principal of the school, is anxious that Jonas 
:should consult him in regard to all school difficulties. 

The second teacher, Osias Lebesa, has had more experience, but is not yet 
certificated. On his own showing he only failed in one subject, m., school 
management, but has not again attempted to pass the examination though three 
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years have elapsed from the date of the failure. At his age it would be unfor- 
tunate if he were to lose the ambition to rise in his profession. 

Hannah Baatjes is a better teacher than her school qualifications would 
indicate. The other two mistresses cannot be reckoned as of much value upon 
the school staff", and should be replaced by more skilful teachers as soon as 
possible. 

Whenever the alterations in school accommodation recommended in the last 
section are carried into effect, it will be necessary to increase the number of 
teachers to six. So important a school as this should be adequately staffed and 
housed. 

4. In the classification of this school there is much that is faulty. Little 
blame in this respect attaches to the present headmaster, as he would rightly be 
averse to making radical changes in the organisation of the school until he had 
had more experience of its working. Osias, however, cannot be held to be 
equally free from blame. Standard III. is conspicuously a large class. After 
listening to his instruction in this standard, and after questioning the boys and 
girls myself in several subjects, I am convinced that a considerable number of 
the scholars ought to be placed in a lower class than that in which they now 
are. 

There appears to me, however, to be another and a more deeply seated cause 
for the confusion in regard to classification, a cause which teachers of the 
calibre to be found in the schools of Basutoland could not be expected to 
remedy. The difficulty lies in the large proportion of children in these schools 
who are " below standard," and who in England or Scotland would be treated 
as in the " infant school". In the case now under consideration 140 out of 
259 scholars are "below standard". Moreover, the number of backward 
children who have come to school at a late age^ and have to be placed in the 
lowest classes, takes away even the appearance of an infant department. This 
is a cause which operates in a lesser degree in many of the schools for white 
children throughout South Africa, and which makes classification difficult. But 
here it is expected that scholars should have a tolerable knowledge of their own 
language before entering Standard I., as well as a preliminary acquaintance with 
English. On reference to Appendix A, it will be seen that seven classes " below 
standard " have been formed in this school, of which the lowest four are divided 
according to progress in Sesuto, and the highest three according to progress in 
English. All seven classes, however, are taught principally in Sesuto, and the 
top class, it may be added, have a reading book in that language of moderate 
difficulty. The unreality of the difference between some of these classes in 
Arithmetic is apparent as soon as the syllabus in each is compared. It is not 
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expected that children should take a year in each class : perhaps six months 
would be a fair average. Further, as there are only five teachers in all, one or 
more monitors have to be used to make up the deficiency. 

On turning to the statistics of the last inspection of this school made by 
Mr. J. T. Davidson in the latter half of 1903 — an inspection which was in 
point of fact a formal examination of all scholars presented to him — I find that 
100 of the children "below standard" were placed in sub-Standard A and 
twenty-nine in sub-Standard B. This classification is in accordance with the 
custom of Cape Colony, the primary object of the Education Department being 
to distinguish between the " infant classes '* in schools for the white population. 
While seven classes are too many, it is equally certain that two classes are too 
few, and that teachers who have only " sub-Standard A " and " sub-Standard 
B " indicated to them as the official distribution of children below the level 
of Standard I. will have to invent their own classification. 

At this stage of my work I am not in a position to recommend definitely a 
satisfactory grouping of sub-standard scholars. But as it became necessary to 
give 'counsel to the headmaster at the end of the inspection, I advised him to 
divide the children according to their progress in Arithmetic, putting the 
Sepeleta, Kha and ABC classes together for that purpose and calling it 
Grade I. ; the Lipolelo and first primer to form Grade II., and the second 
primer with the " below standard " class to form Grade III. I advised him 
further not to begin the first primer in English in Grade II., but to content 
himself with accustoming the scholars to hear him pronounce simple English 
words, and to use such words themselves with full understanding of their meaning. 
There would be no harm in delaying the attempt to use primers and " infant 
readers " even to a later stage, if the oral practice in English were extended, and 
the teacher were to tell to the children the stories that they would afterwards 
encounter in the "readers ". In these circumstances when the reading of English 
was begun, it would be far more rapid than at present. Even with a division of 
the sub-standard classes into three grades, it will be seen from Appendix A that 
sixty-two children will remain in Grade I. This is better than the hundred 
children in sub-Standard A, but it does not provide a working arrangement. 
If the children in the ABC, Kha (syllabic), and the Sepeleta (spelling) 
classes — which together form Grade I. — are distinguished in a different man- 
ner, it will be found that they consist, first, of those who entered at the 
beginning of the school year and are of the right age for this grade ; secondly, 
of children of the right age who have been in school for shorter periods ; and, 
thirdly, of boys and girls, manifestly bigger and older, who are capable of 
more sustained exertion, and who ought to be pushed on as fast as possible into 
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higher grades. In a special sense, therefore, the lowest class is a distributing 
as well as an ordinary class. Unfortunately it is not possible to give figures in 
illustration of this point, as I understand from the headmaster that there is no 
admission register, a want that should be supplied wherever it exists. But I 
feel pretty sure that if all the bigger boys and girls, and all children (not com- 
ing from other schools) who had been less than a month in this school were 
formed into a distributing class, which might appropriately be called Grade O., 
the number in Grade I. would be much diminished and prove manageable. 
Grade O. would require the most skilful handling of all the classes, and should 
be specially under the care of the head teacher or an experienced assistant. The 
classification of the school would then be : — 



Upper School. 


Number. 


Lower School. 


Number. 


dard IV. , 


17 






.. III. . . 


30 


Grade III. . 


39 


.. II. . . 


. 36 


M II. . . 


39 


.. I. . . 


. 36 


.. I. . 


40 (say) 






» 0. . . 


22 (say) 



The body of the school would consist of three Standards and three Grades. 
There would be a small class at the top of the school, consisting of those who 
had already passed a satisfactory examination in the subjects of Standard III., 
and a small (undistributed) lowest class which was always changing some of its 
members. The backbone of the school would be Arithmetic, promotion from 
one class to another being made chiefly on account of progress in this subject. 
But there should be no promotion from Grade III. to Standard I. unless a 
satisfactory standard in Sesuto had been attained. The lower school would 
thus be primarily a Sesuto school, while the upper school would be an English 
school. In the special circumstances of the Maseru School, Grade III. would 
be taught with the standards for three and a half hours, and Grades II., I. and 
O. would be taken later in the morning for one and a half hours. 

This classification is only put forward tentatively, and as a working hypo- 
thesis. It will be desirable to see many more schools before making definite 
recommendations, and it will be especially necessary to consult with the 
authorities of the Mission at Morija. In fact there would be some advantage 
in extending the scope of the proposed conference of the heads of the missions 
on industrial and manual occupations so as to include the questions of classifica- 
tion and school curriculum. 

5. The Reading and Recitations throughout the school were of an unsatisfac- 
tory character. This remark applies to English only. As far as I could judge 
(with the valuable assistance of Mr. Mpiti) the reading of Sesuto was much 
more fluent, and the meaning of the text was more thoroughly grasped. Stan- 
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dard IV., however, acquitted itself better than the other classes, while Standard 
III. proved particularly weak. For real progress it will be necessary to delay 
any acquaintance with written or printed English words or syllables until 
satisfactory progress has been made with the spoken language. If this be made 
a principle in the inspection of schools for a course of years, and if every avail- 
able opportunity fbr improving teachers' knowledge and pronunciation of Eng- 
lish be seized upon, a marked change in the reading and recitations of scholars 
may be expected. 

6. Very little good Writing was seen by me in any of the classes. Nor can 
better writing be expected until the scholars are provided with satisfactory desks. 
To hold the slate in one hand and to write with the other, either in a sitting or 
standing position, is a matter of great difficulty, and permanently affects hand- 
writing. For this reason I do not condemn the work done by Standards II., 
III. and IV. in their copy-books. 

With some exceptions the Spelling left much to be desired. Good spelling 
must always depend to a considerable extent upon the degree of comprehension 
of the sense of the passage read ; it is also far more a matter of observation by 
the eye than by the ear — at least in the case of the English language. I recom- 
mend, therefore, the continual use of the blackboard. On this should be written 
the word spelt correctly, not the word misspelt by one of the scholars for him 
or the others to correct. 

7. As regards Mental Arithmetic the multiplication table was well known 
by most of the scholars in Standards I. and II., although less than half the school 
year was over. 

Written Arithmetic was unsatisfactory, scarcely more than one sum out 
of three being done correctly on an average in any of the classes. In nearly 
all cases I judged by the examples set by the teachers themselves. An improve- 
ment may naturally be expected by the end of the school year. This subject 
was done best in Standard IV., though even here the example which I saw 
worked on the blackboard by the head teacher was worked too mechanically. 

8. Grammar and Composition are only begun in Standards III. and IV. 
respectively. Such grammar as I heard in Standard IV. was fairly done. Com- 
position is far the more difficult subject to teach well, and of greater use to the 
scholar. I would advise that for inspection purposes grammar should be treated 
as auxiliary to composition. In the lower standards scholars might be expected 
to give a short oral account of the stories which they had read in their reading 
lessons. This practice would prepare them for written English composition. 

9. The Fourth Standard drew a fairly accurate map of Cape Colony with 
three towns, three rivers, etc. The Third Standard did not acquit themselves 
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so well in regard to their knowledge of Basutoland, but it should be taken into 
account that no good map of this territory was available for the instruction 
of scholars. It is of great importance that such a map should be placed in the 
school. On the general map of South Africa Basutoland occupies too small an 
area to be serviceable for instruction. 

10. The Singing of the school did not seem to me particularly good. It was 
better in Sesuto than in English, and best of all in Sesuto hymns. Very little 
Sewing was produced. Drill was slovenly. 

1 1 . On the conclusion of the inspection I met the head teacher and his 
assistants, and indicated various ways in which they might remedy defects in 
their teaching. I then had a long private conversation with the headmaster 
alone, chiefly on the subject of classification. Finally Mr. Mpiti met me, when 
I pointed out some of the more general defects of school accommodation and 
furniture, and advised that the staff should be strengthened. As this was the 
first school that I have inspected at all thoroughly, I spent three days in the work. 

Details as to classification, qualification of teachers and school .particulars, 
will be found in 12, 13 and 14. 
12. 



Class. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Present 
20th Sept 


Present 
2ist Sept. 


Present 
22nd Sept. 


Standard IV. 


12 


5 


10 


5 


10 


4 


10 4 


.. ni. 


34 


10 


29 


10 


30 


10 


28 9 


.. n. 


24 


9 


22 


9 


21 


8 


23 7 


n I 


15 


10 


8 


10 


10 


10 


12 10 


Below Standard 


16 


5 


12 


5 


II 


4 


14 5 


Second Primer 


9 


9 


7 


9 


5 


8 


9 9 


First Primer 


II 


13 


9 


12 


10 


13 


II II 


Lipolelo 


9 


6 


5 


6 


8 


6 


8 5 


Sepeleta 


18 


10 


15 


10 


13 


10 


17 10 


Kha (Syllables) 


7 


10 


4 


8 


7 


8 


7 10 


ABC 


8 


9 


8 


5 


6 


5 


6 9 



Totals 



163 96 129 89 



131 86 



145 89 



SUB-STANDARD CURRICULUM. 



Name. 
Below Standard 
Second Primer 
First Primer 
Lipolelo 
Sepeleta 
Kha 
AB C 



English. 
Infant Reader 
Second Primer 
First Primer 



Sesuto. Arithmetic. 

Paliso Up to Multiplication by three figs. 

Paliso Up to Multiplication by one figure. 

Paliso Up to Subtraction. 

Lipolelo Simple Addition. 

Sepeleta Count to 20, Addition not over 10. 

Syllables Count to 10, Addition not over 5. 

Alphabet Count to 10. 



Fees — Standard IV., 4s. a year ; IIL, 3s. ; II. and under, 2s. 
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13- 

Names and Qualifications of Teachers. Time Teaching. 
Jonas Mogapheloa III. Class Certificate, CI. 6 months. 

Osias Lebesa II. Year P.T. Certificate. 4 years. 

Hannah Baatjes V. Standard. 8^ ,, 

Emestina 'Matsa „ 8^ ,, 

Frangenie 'Matsa „ z ,, 

H. 

Length of Schoolroom 86 feet. 

Breadth „ „ 32-:=>? 

Height „ „ 14 „ 

School Furniture. 
Desks 5 

Forms 8 

Blackboards 4 (3 small). 

Maps 4 (none of Basutoland). 

School Material. 
Longmans* Readers. 
Philips* Copy-books, 
Slates (many in bad condition). 



II. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE EUROPEAN SCHOOL AT 
MASERU ON 2STH SEPTEMBER. (C.E.) 

1 . This is a school of twenty-one children up to and including Standard Vt 
Fifteen children were present on the day of inspection. The school is held in 
a small iron building, sufficiently lighted and ventilated. The school furniture 
is adequate. The classification of scholars is given in Appendix A, and appears 
to be satisfactory. Name of mistress (Miss) Fanny Shaw; qualifications, " School 
Elementary/' placed fifth with Bursary, and " School Higher " Bursary. 

2. In the absence of any admission register, it is not clear without an exam- 
ination of past attendance registers, which children have been longest in the 
school, and may be taken as specially representative of the teacher's instruction. 
One girl — the single scholar who read badly — proved to have been only a few 
weeks in school. There should certainly be an admission register for this 
school. As regards the provision of such registers for native schools, I wish to 
reserve my judgment until I have had the opportunity of consulting with the 
heads of the various missions. 

3. Miss Shaw's manner in teaching is good, and she gets through her work 
with the many different classes effectively, and with expedition. She has been 
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five and a half years in this school, two years in other schools. The children 
show eagerness on their part. 

4. The work in Arithmetic was excellent, except the Mental Arithmetic, 
in which there was a Ming off. I should, however, recommend the abandon- 
ment of slates right through the school in this and other subjects. In a school 
in which the fees are so high (twelve shillings a month for a single child, with 
reductions in the case of brothers and sisters), the additional cost of paper cannot 
be a grave consideration. 

5. In English the least effective part of the subject was reading aloud. 
Writing and Spelling were both good.' Where so many different classes have 
to be taken by one mistress in a single room, it is clear that oral teaching pre- 
sents difficulties, not less great in reading than in mental arithmetic. As soon 
as the first difficulties have been overcome, children should be encouraged to 
read by themselves, and not to confine themselves to one or two " readers " each 
year. There are plenty of books published now in simple and good English, 
each containing a continuous narrative. These are far better for children in 
this class of school than the usual readers with fragmentary lessons. Let them 
acquire a zest for real literature as soon as possible. The inspector can aid in 
this result by questioning scholars on the story-book as a whole rather than by 
the usual exercise of reading paragraph by paragraph. The teacher will be 
quick to follow his lead. One advantage of this plan is that children are prac- 
tised in oral expression of their ideas, and thus find English composition much 
easier at a later time. 

6. The headmistress asked my advice about moving the most advanced 
pupil — a girl — into Standard VI. work. I quite agreed with her that it would 
be desirable. The next question was as to separating her from the second pupil 
— also a girl in Standard V. Miss Shaw seemed disposed to keep them together, 
although there was a considerable difference in attainments between them. I 
encouraged her in this, especially as I found that she intended to go over the 
whole work in Arithmetic of Standards V. and VI. with both girls. In small 
schools better work can be done by grouping two standards together and keep- 
ing the pupils two years in such an amalgamated class than by attempting to 
deal with each standard separately. If any change is contemplated in the 
Basutoland School Course, special provision should be made for small schools — 
which, after all, are the great majority of schools — ^with the object of enabling 
teachers who are single-handed to rearrange their pupils in convenient classes. 
This would be best effected by the publication of an alternative syllabus for small 
schools. The approval of the inspector should first be had to the use of such 
an alternative syllabus. From this point of view the classification already re- 
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commended into four standards and four grades has an advantage, since an even 
number of classes is more easily rearranged into larger groups of scholars. 
7. The classification was as follows : — 



CUss. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Present 35th September. 
Boys. Girls. 


Sub-Standard B 
Standard I. . . . 


I 
I 


3 
6 


I 


— 


., II. . . . 
„ III. . . . 
„ IV. . . . 


2 


4 


2 




I 


2 


I 




V. . . . 


— 


I 


— 




Total 


5 


16 


4 


II 



N.B. — One girl has been over one year in Standard IV., but has already begun 
some Standard V. work. 

8. Dimensions of schoolroom, 36 x i8j feet (height not given), four desks 
and forms (seats for twenty-eight), two blackboards, six maps. 
Royal Readers, Pendlebury's Arithmetic. 
Meiklejohn's Grammar and Geography. 
Lawson's Physical Geography ; Whiteside's S.A. Geography and History. 



III. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO ST. ANNE'S SCHOOL, NEAR 
MASERU, ON 29TH SEPTEMBER. (C.E.) 

1 . This is a village school of twenty-three children up to and including 
Standard III. There are only four scholars, however, in the standard, and 
their presence is due to the convenience of not walking five miles to Maseru 
for instruction — ^at least this is so in regard to the two pupils in Standard II. 
and III. respectively. There were eighteen children present at the time of 
inspection. The school is held in an oblong hut, 30 x 10 feet, which is only 
lit by the aperture of the door, and is consequently dark. The seats of the 
scholars are of clay mud. The hut appears to be kept very clean. The Basuto- 
land School Course and a small map of South Africa were fastened on the wall, 
and there was a good blackboard. The name of the teacher is Nicodemus 
Marai. He was educated at Matilile, in Basutoland, and passed Standard VI. 
From there he came straight to teach in this village school which, as a matter 
of fact, has only been open for ten weeks. A new schoolhouse is being built of 
stone, 44 X 20 feet at some little distance from the village. It has a door and 
two windows on one side and three windows on the other. It will doubtless 
serve the needs of some other villages also. 

2. Dismissing the standard classes as not really representative of the school, I 
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found four children in the A B C class, four in Sepeleta, four in Lipolelo, two in 
the First Primer (two in Standard I., one in Standard II. and one in Standard III.). 
Good progress was being made in all the classes, but the presence of the standard 
children is obviously a disadvantage as far as the other scholars are concerned. 
The teacher naturally concentrates much of his attention upon these more 
advanced students, particularly as any European visiting the school is likely to 
devote his chief attention to those who are beginning to understand and speak 
his own language. How this difficulty is to be met at present it is not easy to 
see. I understand that this village school (and probably others of the same 
type) gives education free. Moreover, no part of the block grant goes to its 
maintenance, the Church reserving the Government aid for larger and more 
firmly established schools. The only reasonable plan would be that such village 
schools should be Sesuto schools, not aiming .at teaching the scholars to read or 
write English. A good oral acquaintance with simple English should, however, 
be required, and when children reached the highest class Arithmetic teaching 
should be in that language. More advanced scholars would have one of three 
courses open to them. Either they could walk, as would be possible in this 
case, to the nearest school of a higher type, or their parents, if able, might pay 
for their maintenance at a boarding school, or the teacher of the village school 
might take them as private pupils outside the ordinary school hours at a scale of 
fees recognised by the school authority. In this instance, if the children in the 
standards paid los. a year, £2 would be added to the teacher's salary, and he 
might hope to increase this sum as the number in the standards increased. The 
time of these bigger boys and girls is worth something to their parents. If sent to 
the Maseru School three hours at the least would be lost, and the children would 
be unfit for much further active exercise. Under the other arrangement they 
would be released for half a day's work. It may be urged that the teacher would 
not be able to give afternoon instruction as well as that in the morning. But it 
must be remembered that a village school of this sort with a small number of 
classes is not so exhausting as even a single class of Mx,y or sixty scholars. And 
many of our Board School teachers at home take night schools as well as day 
schools. 

3. There was no time-table on the wall, but I was shown a rough draft in 
pencil. No doubt this omission will be remedied before long. In the ABC 
class all the children were able to say the alphabet from the sheet when the 
letters were taken in order ; one could name the letters taken at hazard. I 
doubt the wisdom of beginning with the alphabet ; it would probably be easier 
and more satisfactory to have a sheet (Kha) similar to the first page of the 
Sepeleta for an introduction, and to make the Sepeleta the lowest class. The 
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alphabet might then be learnt towards the end of the fint year, by taking to 
pieces simple words built up of detached letters. 

There is great need of some simple apparatus in the schools I have seen so 
far, such as a box of letters of the alphabet, large and small ; a box of cubes for 
teaching Arithmetic in a concrete way ; a box of token coins for Compound 
Arithmetic — to give examples. These are not at all costly, and only one set of 
each is needed for the whole school. I noticed a subdued use of the fingers 
when I asked the Sepeleta and Lipoleto classes simple questions in addition. If 
the first steps are made easy through demonstration with cubes or other objects, 
the desire to use the fingen remains unknown. The Mental Arithmetic was 
good, if the time during which the school has been opened be considered ; so 
also was the Written Arithmetic. 

Although the meaning of simple words, such as ** hen," occurring in the 
few pages of the English primers which the class in this subject had read, 
were given correctly in Sesuto, the sentences containing these words were 
not accurately translated. Thus one boy could not translate ** Did the 
red hen sit on the nest ? " at all ; while a girl gave a Sesuto rendering 
equivalent to " The red hen sits on the nest ". I believe that if the chil- 
dren got so far in Sesuto as to read the folk-lore tales collected by Mr. 
Jacottet, the first English reading book might be a simple English render- 
ing of the same tales. Then Grimm's folk-lore tales might follow, De Witt's 
simple rendering of the ///W and Odyssey could be taken next — perhaps, after- 
wards, Church's Stories fi-om Livy, All this would be much more within the 
experience of these native children than episodes in the lives of a civilised little 
Lucy, Dick or Edward, aimless and disconnected stories to be found in the scrappy 
reading books so much in fashion at present. In beginning a second language, 
there is no necessity for a primer at all, if the oral stage has been properly 
attended to. 

I had a short conversation with the teacher at the end of my inspection, 
and pointed out certain defects in his methods, but at the same time gave him 
to understand that I was well pleased with his work as a whole. He should 
certainly have the opportunity of being trained in the Normal School at some 
later date. 

IV. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE SCHOOL AT MOKHET- 
HOANENG ON 2ND OCTOBER. (P.E.M.S.) 

I. This is a school of fifly-two children. It is situated about ten miles 
from Maseru and about six miles from Berea. The building is 45 feet long 
by 1 7 feet broad and 8 feet high. I^ was being re-thatched at the time of in- 
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spection, and was in consequence partially unroofed. The children sit on hard 
mud benches. There is one long desk, one table, one small blackboard and a 
map of South Africa and a map of the world. The school books used were 
principally Chambers's Readers and Pendlebury's Shilling Arithmetic, 

The name of the teacher is Samuel Buti. He has taken his first P.T. course 
at Morija, and this is the first school that he has had since his examination. 

2. The printed time-table on the wall of the school shows a classification 
into two sub-standard classes and two standard classes. There are only twelve 
children in the standards. They appear to be fairly well classified. The classi- 
fication of the sub-standards does not at all correspond to the official time-table, 
as the following table shows : — 

CLASSIFICATION. 



^ 


Full 


No. 




Class. 




I 


WnrV in Arifhtniifit* 




B. 


G. 


woFK in Ariiumeiic. 


Sepeleta A 


3 


6 


Counting up to lo. 


.. B . . 


2 


4 


Counting up to 20. 


Lipoldo 


3 


> 


( Simple Addition up to 20. 
X Writing numbers up to 50. 
/Simple Addition and Sub- 


First Primer 


7 


2 


J traction up to 100; and 
j Multiplication Table up 
\ to 5 X 12. 
/ Multiplication by four 


Second Primer . 


4 


2 


< figures; Tables up to 
( 12 X 12. 



As has been noticed in another school there is a tendency to divide the 
sub-standards into too many classes, in this case there are five such classes. The 
difliculty is partly caused by the attempt to begin to read English at too early a 
stage. If we examine the classification of the sub-standards according to their 
work in Arithmetic, the badness of the arrangement becomes at once apparent. 

There is also a tendency to distribute the sexes unequally — a tendency which 
could not be accounted for altogether by the character of the work of the 
scholars. Thus in Lipolelo there were three boys and seven girls, whilst in 
Primer there were seven boys and two girls. After the inspection was over, I 
recommended the teacher to divide the sub-standards into four classes. 

3. As regards Arithmetic, the Multiplication Tables had been well learnt, 
but the other Mental Arithmetic could not be called satisfactory. The Written 
Arithmetic was not badly done, if it be considered that the children had only 
been placed in their present classes for one quarter. 

The fingers were much used in Mental Arithmetic, and this was doubtless 
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due to the teacher himself showing his fingers to the children while asking them 
to count. He was advised to get stones or other objects to teach the children 
in a concrete way. There was almost a complete failure to add shillings to one 
another or pence to one another ; evidently the result of there being no concrete 
illustrations of the lesson. The figures were in most cases ill-formed, and the 
work was badly put down upon the slate. 

In Sesuto there was a tendency to learn the Sepeleta by rote. In Arith- 
metic the names of the numbers eight and nine were generally given in Dutch ; 
this may be partly due to the school being so near the border of the Orange 
River Colony, and partly to the length of the words in Sesuto for eight and - 
nine, night means two broken oflF and nine means one broken o^ /./., the 
number of fingers on two hands that have to be bent in showing eight and nine 
respectively. 

In English the meanings of words were not well rendered. No child could 
give the Sesuto for " rude," but in this case it seems doubtful whether there is 
a single word in Sesuto to note that quality. One child out of four knew the 
meaning of " in great haste," one child knew the meaning of " gray ". " Prey " 
was translated into Sesuto as if it meant ** pray ". 

Dictation in English was fairly well done in both standards. There was 
very little good Writing, but it is not easy to cure this defect without desks to 
work at. 

4. I had the advantage of Mr. Jeanmairet's presence during the inspection. 
I asked him how far the children in Standard II. would have to go to be taught 
if they were excluded from the school. He replied that Berea would be the 
nearest school, and that some of them would have to walk two hours to get 
there. Before Mokhethoaneng School was built, a few children made a two 
hours' journey on foot to Berea and a two hours' journey back the same day. 



V. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE BEREA SCHOOL ON 
3RD AND 4TH OCTOBER. (P.E.M.S.) 

I . This is a school of ninety-three children, of whom seventy are in the 
sub-standards. It is situated about ten miles from Maseru. The building is 
60 feet long by 20 feet broad, with a recess in the middle 45 feet in breadth, 
as shown in the plan given below : — 



— I — 



60' 



o 



N 
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The younger children sit on the hard mud benches, but there are desks for 
the older children. There is also a separate building which is sufficient to ac- 
commodate the standard classes. The school furniture comprises one desk, one 
table, three blackboards and four maps. The school books used were Cham- 
bers's Readers. 

The name of the teacher is Ernest Mphatsua, aged twenty-four. He was 
educated at Morija and holds a Third Class Teachers' Certificate. 

2. The inspection of the school on this morning was confined to sub- 
standard classes. These were originally shown to me as four, but on further 
investigation I found that they consisted of six classes, and that the head teacher 
was not sufficiently aware of how promotions in these classes have been made 
by his assistants. The actual classification is given below : — 

Class. Full No. Present. 

B. G. B. G. 



ABC 


4 


6 


3 6 


Sepeleta A 


9 


8 


9 8 


,. B 


I 


5 


I 5 


Lipolelo 


o 


8 


8 


First Primer 


7 


6 


5 6 


Second Primer 


7 

28 


9 

42 


5 9 




23 42 






'^-^ 


'"«— V— ' 




70 


65 



The children in the A B C class had been there for an average time of 
about a fortnight. They knew their ABC and could count up to twelve 
fairly well. One child who had only been a week in school counted to twelve 
correctly, but it appeared that she had been taught at home by her uncle. In 
Sepeleta A few of the children could count above that number. The pronun- 
ciation of the English numerals was particularly good. These children knew 
their syllables in Sesuto. 

In Sepeleta B written work in Arithmetic was begun. Two out of three 
simple additions were, on the average, done correctly. 

The Lipoleto class (without English) was a curious class, consisting of eight 
girls and no boys. The Sesuto Reading was very bad. Mental Arithmetic was 
also bad. In Arithmetic one and a half sums out of two were done right on the 
average. 

In the First Primer the English Reading was unsatisfactory, the letter " I " 
being mispronounced in every case. The Mental Arithmetic was poor. Some 
of the scholars ought not to be in this class at all. In Written Arithmetic three 
sums out of four were done correctly, on the average. 
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In the Second Primer the pronunciation of English was good on the 
whole, but the knowledge of the meaning of English words proved to be 
meagre. The word "dry" was not translated into Sesuto by any of the 
scholars, and the meaning of " sand '* was only known by one or two. 

In Written Arithmetic three and a half sums out of four were right on the 
average. 

3. It is quite clear that a fresh classification of the standards is necessary. I 
saw the head teacher this evening in the presence of Mr. Jeanmairet, and 
advised him to make only four classes in the sub-standards. I advised him also 
to delay the beginning of the reading of English until the highest sub-standard 
was reached, and to familiarise the children with spoken English in the classes 
below. 

4. As the rest of the day was occupied in visiting the neighbouring village 
school of Tseroane, I inspected the standard classes on the morning of the 
4th October. They appeared to be fairly well classified, but there is an 
attempt to take one girl in Standard IV. apart from the rest of the school — an 
unwise proceeding. It is also to be noted that the time for which the standards 
are at work is only two and a half hours ; just the amount of time allotted to the 
sub-standards. The school cannot make satisfactory progress until both parts 
of the school are taught for the whole period. The actual classification is as 
follows : — 



Class. 



Full No. Present. 



B. G. B. G. 

Standard I. 76 76 

II. — 12 4 

„ HI. - 5 I 

IV. — — I 



24 12 



5. The work in Arithmetic was better than in the other subjects, and may 
almost be called good. In Standard I. there were, upon the average, three sums 
out of four correct ; in Standard 11. four sums out of ^vt, correct ; in Standard 
III. three and a half sums out of four. The girl in Standard IV. did three 
sums out of four correctly. Reading in English was tolerable to fair ; the 
pronunciation being on the whole better than the understanding of the 
passages read. The Recitation of Standard III, was ridiculously bad, so much 
so that I could scarcely understand any of the scholars without having the book 
before my eyes. The Sesuto Reading of Standard II. was not as good as it 
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ought to be. The Geographical instruction of Standard III. could scarcely be 
called a lesson, but the teacher may have been nervous. The Singing of the 
school was tolerable, 

6. I heard both the assistant teachers give lessons. The girl was given some 
share in teaching the standard classes, although she had only passed Standard 
IV. in the Girl's School at Thabana Morena and has had no training in teach- 
ing. Lefisa also has passed nothing higher than Standard IV. and shows no 
capacity as a teacher. It was due to him that the Recitation and Geography 
in Standard III. were so bad. The head teacher, Ernest Mphatsua, gives too 
much of his time to the particular classes which he teaches, and does not see 
enough of the other classes or take care that they are properly instructed. He 
is too young a man to be in charge of so large a school. ' At the conclusion of 
the work of the school I saw him for the second time, and pointed out the 
necessity of visiting every class of the school at least once a week. 

7. The chief defects of the school are : (a) That the children are only 
** half-timers " ; (B) that apart from the head teacher the staff is much too 
weak ; (r) that the classification of the sub-standards is bad. 

I acquainted Mr. Jeanmairet fully with my judgment on all these points. 
He was prepared to remedy the defects, especially in the matter of teaching staff, 
as soon as he received a larger grant for the school. Want of funds is the chief 
obstacle to progress. 



VI. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO TSEROANE SCHOOL ON 
3RD OCTOBER. (P.E.M.S.) 

1. This is a school of forty-three children, of whom only one is in the 
Standard I. Thirty-nine were present at the inspection. The school is 
situated about twelve miles from Maseru on the highway to Teyateyaneng. 
There are no school buildings as yet, the school being held in the open air. 
A blackboard is in use. 

The school is situated in a " Matebele " (/./., Zulu) village. Probably about 
thirty children of this village are of an age to come to school, but, as a matter of 
fact, only one small boy, the son of the headman of the village, attends. The 
headman himself was present, and said that he had done his best to induce his 
people to bring their children to school, but he had failed completely. The 
school has been open for one year. 

2. The classification of the school was as follows : — 
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TSEROANE 










Full No. 


Present. 


Class. 






B. G. 


B. G. 


ABC 






— 5 


— 5 


Sepeleta A 






7 12 


6 12 


,. B 






— 5 


— 5 


First Primer 


(Lipolelo) 


5 3 


3 3 


Second Primer 




3 2 


3 2 


Standard I. 






I — 





16 27 12 27 

43 39 

I recommended that instead of six classes four should be formed, and that 
the one Standard I. child should be included with the highest sub-standard 
class. 

3. The lowest class knew their ABC with few exceptions. In the 
Sepeleta A class there was one girl of twenty-one years of age and another of 
eighteen years old. Several of the scholars were weak in reading Sepeleta, and 
in counting. Sepeleta B read fairly in Sesuto. Their Mental Arithmetic is 
weak. In the First Primer the class did fairly well in reading English and 
Mental Arithmetic. In the Written Arithmetic only one sum out of three 
was right on the average. 

The Sesuto Reading was good. One girl was twenty-three years old and 
another twenty-two years old. There was also a man of thirty-five years of 
age in this class. 

In the Second Primer the Mental Arithmetic was tolerably well done, and 
the English Reading fairly good. In the Written Arithmetic three sums out of 
four were done right. 

I consider that this teacher has done extremely well if the difficulties under 
which he is working be considered. He has only passed Standard VI. at Morija 
and has never been trained as a teacher. This is evidence to me that where the 
time of a teacher is not chiefly taken up with the standard classes, and the sub- 
Standard children are at work for the full hours of the school, much better 
results could be obtained than with "half-timers," even under more expert 
instruction. 



VII. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THUATHA SCHOOL ON 
4TH OCTOBER. (P.E.M.S.) 

I. This school is situated on the plateau above Lancer's Gap, about six 
miles from Maseru. It contains forty-one children, forty of whom were present 
at the inspection. The schoolroom is about 20 feet long by 10 feet broad. 
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There is one table^ one desk, one blackboard, and hard mud seats for the 
children. 

The teacher is Samsone Nathanaele, also an evangelist of the district. He 
is a middle-aged man, educated at Morija Bible School, of which he has a cer- 
tificate showing that he has passed the Third Standard. 

2. The classification of the school is as follows: — 



Class. 


Full No. 

bT^ 


Present 
B. G. 


ABC 


2 9 


2 9 


First Primer 


— 5 


— 5 


Second Primer 


4 7 


4 7 


Standard I. 


I 5 


— 5 


„ II. 


5 3 


5 3 



12 29 II 29 

41 40 

It will thus be seen that there is no Sepdeta class, and that although the 
children read the Lipoleto they are not classified upon their knowledge of 
Sesuto. The particular aim of the school appears to be to bring the children 
forward in English as rapidly as possible, without any regard for their mother- 
tongue. On inquiries as to the reason for this, I was told that the parents of 
the children would not buy the Sepeleta (price 3d.), and that their wish was for 
their children to learn English as quickly as possible. 

3. I did not examine the children in Sesuto, as the subject was being 
scarcely taught at all. In English the children read fairly well and with a good 
pronunciation. They were also able to give Sesuto equivalents for nearly 
everything in their reading books. I consider, therefore, that the progress in 
English is quite satisfactory. 

In Arithmetic the work was very bad. Standard I. had one and a half sums 
out of four, on an average, and Standard II. one and a half sums right out of 
four. The Second Primer, however, did better, one and a half sums out of two 
being correct. The Singing was energetic but harsh. I i\pticed one man> 
apparently about twenty-five years, in Standard II. 

The lowest class knew their ABC nearly perfectly. 

4. This school is almost exactly the opposite of Tseroane. In the latter 
there was a genuine attempt to teach the children through the Sesuto language, 
and the Arithmetic was satisfactory. There was no attempt to force the children 
into standards for which they were not fitted. Here everything has been sacri- 
ficed to a knowledge of English. I advised the teacher to form his school into 
four classes, the first two being Sepeleta and Lipolelo, and the second two a 
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sub-standard class and Standard I. To have given up both Standards I. and II. 
would have been too revolutionary a measure. Mr. Jeanmairet was with me 
and promised to obtain the Sepdeta books for the children free of cost if their 
parents could not be induced to buy them. 

VIII. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO LIKOTSI SCHOOL ON 
5TH OCTOBER. (P.E.M.S.) 

1. Likotsi is a village school situated about one and a quarter hours' ride 
(say seven miles) from Maseru. There are nineteen children on the roll, all of 
whom were present at the inspection. The attendance appears to be very good. 
The schoolroom is a thatched oblong hut, about 25 feet in length, 7 feet in 
breadth and 7 feet to the eaves. It is thatched, but the thatching is in bad 
repair. There is a blackboard and easel, one chair, clay mud seats, and three 
maps in bad condition, namely. South Africa, North and South America and 
the World. 

The teacher is Abner Makoko. He passed the FifUi Standard at Morija, 
and from there came straight to the school. He has been at Likotsi for nine 
months. The teacher receives £17 a year, 

2. The classification of the school is as follows : — 

Full No. Present. 

Class. /■ ■ ' -N /^' —N 





B. 


G. 


B. 


G. 


Sepeleta 


2 


5 


2 


5 


Lipolelo 


I 


I 


I 


I 


Second Primer 


I 


— 


I 


— 


Standard I. 


— 


I 


— 


I 


.. II. 


2 


3 


2 


3 


., HI. 


3 


— 


3 


— 



9 10 9 10 

19 19 

This is too minute a classification in so small a school. There should be 
fewer classes. It is also not right that there should be so many scholars in 
Standards II. and III. After examination of the children I recommended the 
following classification : — 

Sepeleta 7 

Lipolelo 4 

Sub-Standard and Standard I. . . 5 

Standards II. and III. ... 3 

19 
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With this classification each scholar would remain more than one year in 
the various classes. In future there should be an attempt to limit such a school 
as this to Standard I. 

3. In Arithmetic the mental work in the lower part of the school was good 
but bad in Standards II. and III. The Written Arithmetic was fair, though 
two scholars in Standard II. were under the mark. 

The English Reading was bad, and the Sesuto only fair. 

4. It appears that as at Thuatha there was an objection on the part of the 
parents to buy the Sepeleta book, and no doubt the teacher has been influenced 
in his arrangement of the classes by the wish of the village population to have 
their children pushed forward in English. 

The children in the upper standards had expensive Longmans' Readers, a 
proof that parents can pay for books when they approve of them. 

As Mr. Mpiti was with me, I spoke to the teacher m his presence, and told 
the latter that he ought to see that the children are properly grounded in their 
elementary subjects before any attempt is made to introduce higher subjects such 
as English. He appears to be a bright and active teacher. 

IX. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO MATUKENG SCHOOL 
ON 5TH OCTOBER. (P.E.M.S.) 

1. This is a school about nine miles from Maseru. It consisted of ninety- 
one children, eighty of whom were present at the inspection. The school- 
house is new, but built in a very inartistic way. Much more might be done 
to give these mission schools a pleasant appearance. 

The furniture of the school consisted of three blackboards, four maps, one 
table, one long desk, and clay mud seats for the children. The name of the 
head teacher is Sprigg Seboka, so called because he was born on a day when 
Sir Gordon Sprigg was in Basutoland. He passed the First Pupil Teachers' 
Examination at Morija, but failed in Dictation and English Composition in 
, the Second Year Course. He has been teaching for three years in the Matukeng 
School, and nowhere else. The name of the assistant is David Mokoko. He 
has passed Standard VI., but has only been six weeks in the school. The 
assistant teacher who preceded him had only passed Standard IV. During the 
last quarter Seboka was obliged to teach single-handed, nevertheless all the 
children both in sub-standards and standards were admitted during all the 
school hours. 

2. The classification of the children was as follows : — 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

Full No. Present. 

Class. ,— ' — , ,— ' — , 

B. G. B. G. 

Below Standard D Sepeleta 7 12 7 12 

„ tf C Lipolelo 6 15 4 14 



If »» 


B First Primer 


8 


3 


7 


3 


»t tf 


A Second Primer 


5 


5 


5 


5 


Standard I. 




7 


2 


7 


2 


„ II. 




9 


6 


9 


6 


.. III. 




3 





3 





,. IV. 




3 





3 






48 43 45 42 

91 87 

This is the best classification that I have yet seen, and reflects great credit 
on a comparatively untrained teacher. After examining some of the children, I 
recommended that Standard II. should be decreased by four children, who 
would be placed in Standard I.^ and that one child now in Standard I. should 
be placed in the sub-standard. Otherwise I had no criticism to offer on this 
head. 

3. The following is an estimate of the performance of the children in each 
class, ten being the maximum mark : — 



Class. 




Ment. Arith. 


Arith. 


Scsuto. 


Eng. 


Below Standard D 


8 


— 


8 


— 


If f» 


C 


6 


8 


8 


— 


If »» 


B 


8 


5 


10 


6 


»i »i 


A 


10 


10 


10 


6 


Standard I. 




8 


10 


10 


6 


,. II. 




8 


6 


8 


6 


,. III. 




— 


4 


10 


4 


.. IV. 




8 


8 


8 


4 



It will be seen that the Sesuto and Arithmetic are particularly good. With 
regard to English, I recommended Seboka only to give oral teaching in sub- 
Sundard 3, and to take both the First and Second Primers in sub-Standard A. 

Although the pronunciation of English was not good, the meaning was 
well understood, and the children fully translated words and phrases into 
Sesuto. 

The Singing of the school was good, and the children evidently much 
enjoyed it. 

4. I gave the head teacher his due meed of praise at the conclusion of the 
work, and I was glad that Mr. Mpiti was with me to hear what I said. 

6* 
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As the assistant has been so short a time in his present position, I did not 
ask him to teach or otherwise criticise him in the work. 

If the spirit which animates this school were general in the schools of 
Basutoland, it would be possible to speak most hopefully of the future of educa- 
tion in the country. 

X. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE BOYS' BOARDING SCHOOL 
AT ROMA ON 6th OCTOBER. (R.C.) 

1. This is a school situated about three and a half hours from Maseru to- 
wards the interior. It is beautifully placed among the foothills of the Maluti 
range. The mission is under the direction of the Rev. Father Cenez, the boys' 
school being instructed by a Father of the Oblate Congregation who has no 
teaching certificates. He is assisted by a native, Levi Mohasi, who has passed 
the Fourth Standard. The school building is poor, consisting of a principal 
room, about 45 by 18 feet, and a smaller room. Overhead are the boys' 
dormitories, one large room about 50 by 18 feet, where forty -five boys sleep, 
and two smaller rooms (one of which has no windows) in which the remainder 
of the boys are accommodated. The height of these quarters (to the eaves) 
is about 5^ feet. Father Cenez told me that in summer the boys were 
compelled by the heat and insects to sleep in the open air. There is a high- 
pitched roof, it should be said, which gives more cubic feet of air than if there 
were a flat ceiling. The whole arrangement, school as well as dormitories, 
cannot be too strongly condemned. The boys hang their blankets on horizontal 
poles during the day and sleep in them on the bare planks at night. The 
director said that it was proposed to erect a new building as soon as possible. 
Were grants made to schools not on a block system, but individually, I should 
have little hesitation in recommending the withholding of a grant to this school 
until better accommodation was provided. A well-planned system of native 
huts for the boarders would be far more suitable. The boys pay £1 a year 
only, for board, lodging and teaching, but, even so, I am given to understand 
that there is some difficulty in getting boys to come, or to stay for any long 
time when they have come. The system aims at drawing these boarders from 
the day schools (R.C.) in Basutoland as soon as the boys are of a certain age. 
Thus only quite young boys are taught with the girls in the other (day) mission 
schools. 

The school is well provided with maps, one being the War Office Map of 
Basutoland, published in the eighties. 

2. The classification of the boys is as follows : — 
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Number. 

Standard VI 1 

.. V 2 

., IV. . • . . . 6 

III 10 

11 II 

., 1 8 

Grade III 10 

„ n 9 

,1 1 10 

This is a fairly good classification as regards numbers, but there should not 
be so many classes. The Father in charge taught Standards VI. to II., and the 
assistant teacher Standard I. to Grade I. 

3. As regards the subjects of instruction, the best point in the school was the 
knowledge of the meaning in Sesuto of English words and phrases. The worst 
point was the Mental Arithmetic. Written Arithmetic up to Standard V« 
proved to be poor, except in Standard III. The one boy in Standard VI. ,^ 
however, did all his sums right. 

In the sub-standards the Sesuto was good. 

Standards V. and VI. were set a map to draw and answered certain ques- 
tions in Geography to the best of their power. The map was very badly done 
and the oral Geography proved to be unsatisfactory. 

Perhaps alertness of mind is better tested by Mental Arithmetic than by any 
other subject. It was noticeable that the lowest grades showed somewhat more 
quickness than the rest of the school. I do not think that this was specially due 
to good teaching, but to the fact that the children's minds had not been drilled 
by mechanical methods. On the other hand, the ready oral translation of 
English into Sesuto in the upper part of the school showed intelligence. The 
truth probably is that the Father in charge was much more interested in the 
literary than in the other side of his work. The value of training to teach lies 
largely in the equalisation of a teacher's powers in all directions — the removal of 
weaknesses in certain directions rather than the production of excellence in any 
subject. Were grants given to particular schools it would be possible to insist 
on the training of teachers in those schools. There does not seem to be any 
valid reason why the Oblates should not train their priests as teachers, or have 
lay brothers, folly certificated, in their schools. The Jesuits spend great pains 
upon the training of those members of their Order who are to be teachers. So 
do the Christian Brothers and many other Societies of Regulars. 

4. Father Cenez was present during a great part of the inspection which 
lasted from 3.30 to 7 p.m. There was a tendency on the part of the 
younger Father who was in charge of the school to alter my oral questions s<? 
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as to suggest the answers. I had to check him several times. This appeared 
to me to be due to over-anxiety on his part, rather than to any conscious wish 
to make me think unduly well of his' boys. He helped me most satisfactorily 
in the written work. The assistant native teacher showed great nervousness, 
and often seemed unable tp understjmd a simple order or request. In esti- 
mating the power of the teachers through the work of the school, it is necessary 
to take into account the frequent changes in the scholars. Until an admission 
register has been added to the other registers in the schools of Basutoland, it 
will be impossible fairly to gauge the work of the teachers. 



XI. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE GIRLS' BOARDING 
SCHOOL AT ROMA, ON 7th OCTOBER. (R.C.) 

1. The Girls' School is a part of the work of the Convent of the Holy 
Family of Bordeaux, a religious association which has connected itself in a 
special manner with the Oblates. Since Father Cenez is the Prefect Apostolic 
for Basutoland, he has the powers of a Bishop in connection with the institution. 
Ninety-nine girls were present at the inspection. There are two large school- 
rooms — quite space enough for all the children — well lit and easily ventilated. 
I did not see the boarding accommodation, as it was cleaning-day. Four Sisters 
were in charge of the instruction, and also two natives— novices of the Society. 
The Director informed me that none of them have teaching certificates. The 
furniture was good, there being a sufficiency of tables, benches, blackboards and 
maps. There was also a supply of spinning-wheels, etc., for the industrial 
work. 

2. The classification was as follows : — 

Sepeleta A i6 

B 20 

Lipolelo 22 

Standard 1 12 

» II 12 

n in II 

» IV 6 

At first the children were presented to me in two divisions below Standard 
II. — thirty-eight in one division and thirty-four in the other, and the latter 
class was called Standard I. I soon found, however, that the children were 
actually taught in four divisions, and I therefore adopted the actual classification 
given above which seems to me quite satisfactory. Standards II., III. and IV. 
are taken in a separate room. 
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3. The scholars in Standard I. are taught in Sesuto, and only an infant 
''reader" in English is used. Standard II. has Standard I. reader, and so on. 
Possibly this arrangement is made owing to the want of knowledge of English 
on the part of these French nuns, but it seems to me judicious in any case. 
The Writing in the upper part of the school was the best I have seen, and, as 
should always be the case, it was done with pen and ink as well as on slates. 
The Sesuto Reading was good, the English and Mental Arithmetic bad. But 
English words and phrases were readily turned into Sesuto. The following 
table shows how the classes acquitted themselves : — 





Ment. Arith. 


Arith. 


Sesuto. 


English. " 


Writin 


Sepeleta A 


6 


— 


8 


— 


— 


B 


4 


4 


6 


— 


— 


Lipolelo 


2 


4 


7 


— 


— 


Standard I. 


2 


8 


7 


— 


— 


„ II. 


— 


7 


8 


— 


8 


.. III. 


— 


7i 


6 


4 


8 


„ IV. 


— 


6 


8 


4 


9 



4. A praiseworthy attempt was made to introduce industrial occupations. 
Besides Sewing, I observed that Knitting, Crochet Work, Spinning Flax, Carding 
and Spinning Wool were being carried on. Straw-plaiting for mats, etc., was 
also taught. Perhaps this is one reason that the girls remain longer at school 
than the boys, who have no industrial occupations except clearing up the 
garden, etc. The girls looked much better cared for than the boys. I learned 
that they were eagerly sought after as wives upon leaving school. 

5. Were this a real teaching order of nuns, trained, for example, as the Sister- 
hood of St. Vincent de Paul is trained in America, I have no doubt that Roma 
would be a remarkable institution. As it is, the work falls short of excellence, 
but compares favourably with the teaching in the ordinary native day schools. 
That is only to say that the untrained white teacher is on a level with most 
trained native teachers. The large number of the staff must also be taken into 
account. I spoke to the sisters at the end of the inspection and told them that 
their work was creditable, urging, however, the need of much more practice 
in Mental Arithmetic. 



XII. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO MACHEKOANENG SCHOOL 
ON 9TH OCTOBER. (P.E.M.S.) 

I. This school is about two hours' ride from Maseru, near the road to 
Morija. There were thirty-three children on the roll, all of whom were pre- 
sent. The school is being held in a small hut, 20 x 16x7 feet high, with- 
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out any window. The room is in consequence extremely dark. There is 
a blackboard, easel, clay seats for the children, and three wall maps, namely, 
South Africa, Africa as a whole, and the World. Longmans' Readers and Arith- 
metic are in use. The teacher's name is Molakia Motsatse. He has passed the 
Fifth Standard in the Bible School at Morija. 

2. The classification of the school is as follows : — 



CUss. 


Full No. 


Present. 
B. G. 


ABC 


4 6 


4 6 


Sepeleta 
Lipolelo 
Standard I. 


3 8 
2 4 

I — 


3 8 
2 4 
I — 


.. II. 


I — 


— — 


M ni. 


4 — 


4 — 



15 18 14 18 

33 32 

3. The work of the different classes was estimated as follows : — 





Sesuto. 


Ment. Arith. 


Arith. 


Englis 


ABC 


8 


7 


— 


— 


Sepeleta 


6 


4 


— 


— 


Lipolelo 


6 


4 


6 


— 


Standard I. 


8 


8 


10 


6 


» III. 


8 


7 


8 


4 



I found that some children had been as much as one year in the ABC class, 
and that all had been there more than a quarter. The Arithmetic of the 
Sepeleta and Lipolelo was considerably behind what it should be. There 
seems no doubt but that the teacher spends too much of his time upon Standard I. 
and Standard III., to the disadvantage of the sub-standard classes. I pointed 
this out to him in the presence of Mr. Mpiti, and advised that two scholars in 
the Standard III. class should be put with the Standard I. boy to form a Stan- 
dard (I. and II.) class, and that the two remaining Standard III. boys should 
be taken separately. I here tried the experiment with the Standard III. boys 
of getting them to translate from English into Sesuto, but without much success. 
As soon as attempts of this sort are made it becomes at once apparent that 
English is really a foreign language. The same conclusion is reached if Basuto 
children are tested in English Composition. But as long as the ** readers " are 
relied upon for information about English this fact is partially concealed. 
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XIII. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE DAY SCHOOL AT PITA 
ON 9TH OCTOBER. (P.E.M.S.) 

1. This is a school of 1 59 children^ situated about three hours from Maseru 
in the direction of Morija. There were present at the inspection 151 scholars. 
The instruction is given to the standards between the hours of 8.30 and 10.30 
and II and 12.30 ; the sub-standards receive only one and a half hours of 
instruction^ namely^ from 12.30 to 2. 

The name of the headmaster is George Ntsasa. He holds the Second 
Year Pupil Teachers' Certificate. In addition there are the following teachers : 
Andrias Chobokoana, who holds the First Year Pupil Teachers' Certificate ; 
Sam. Letsela, who has passed the Fourth Standard ; and Ria Lebina, who has 
also passed the Fourth Standard. 

The schoolhouse was built four years ago. It is a stone edifice with an iron 
roo^ containing only one room, which is also used for the church. There is a 
remarkable difference between the masonry of the lower part of the structure 
and some of the masonry at the top. The former work was done by a refugee 
Boer most unskilfully ; the latter part by a Mosuto quite in a satisfactory manner. 
Ntsasa has been the headmaster of the school since it was opened. 

2. The classification of the school is as follows : — 



Class. 




Full No. 
B. G. 


Present. 
B. G. 


Sub-Standard A 


30 


27 


25 27 


Standard I. 


B 


13 
II 


14 
6 


II 14 
II 6 


„ II. 




10 


5 


10 5 


., III. 




16 


& 


16 6 


., IV. 




II 


10 


10 10 




91 68 
159 


83 68 
151 



Thus there are seventy-five scholars in the standards and eighty-four in the 
sub- standards. To my surprise I found that the scholars were really classified 
according to the distribution recommended by Mr. Davidson at the last inspec- 
tion. But as the numbers in Sub-Standard A were very large, two parallel divi- 
sions had been made, one under each of the unqualified assistants. As Andrias 
took Sub-Standard B, the headmaster was enabled to move from class to class 
and to watch the various methods of teaching. If there were consecutive, 
instead of parallel classes, the results would be improved. 
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Until some addition is made to the building it will be impossible to make a 
better arrangement than this, or to take all the children together for the whole 
period of instruction. 

3. The following is an estimate of the work in each of the classes as given 
above : — 







Ment 


. Arith. 


Arith. 


Sesuto. 


English. 


Sub-Standard A 




— 


8 


10 


— 


>» 


B 




— 


9 


8 


— 


Standard I. 






4 


8 


7 


5 


II. 






2 


7 


8 


5 


III. 






2 


5 


8 


5 


IV. 






2 


7 


8 


5 



The discipline of the school is excellent, and so is the Singing ; the Drill 
exceptionally good. 

A noticeable feature of the school was the arrangement of the sub-standards, 
especially in Sesuto. There was no attempt to teach the A B C at first, but 
short syllables were written on the blackboard and taught phonetically. It 
was remarkable to see how much interest was excited in children by the reading 
of the syllables upon the blackboard. There was none of the apathy which is 
usually evident when scholars are going over the pages of the Sepeleta time after 
time. These syllables were generally arranged so as to form words. 

The blackboard was also used in connection with the numbers one to ten and 
small additions such as two and three were made by the scholars before the whole 
class. Each of the two parallel classes worked at different numbers but the 
method employed was the same in both. It should be observed that this 
method does away with the necessity of the children buying the Sepeleta. In 
Sub-Standard B children were reading Lipolelo with considerable ease. It is 
clear therefore that with proper care all children can be advanced to this stage 
in one year, especially if they have the whole time for their work. 

Sesuto was continued in all the standard classes ; in Standards I. and II. a 
translation into Sesuto of the Pilgrim's Progress [Lee to) was read with facility. 

The English readers were of the usual kind, and the usual lack of interest 
in these readers was perceptible on the faces of the children. How much better 
it would be if continuous narratives, such as the children have in Sesuto, were 
supplied to them ! Indeed, there is a good deal to be said for the children 
reading the Pilgrim^s Progress over again in English after having read it in 
Sesuto. Through constant translation from one language into the other, first 
orally and then on slates or in books, they would get far greater power of 
expression in both languages than they have at present. The Mental Arith- 
metic was the only really weak spot in the school. This may partly be due to 
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the shortness of the school time. Some subject or other must suffer from the 
deficiency in the hours of instruction. 

4. Mr. Mabille was present at the inspection. After it was over I asked 
him to stay in the room while I spoke to the teachers. I expressed to them 
my satisfaction with the work as a whole, and my conviction that they were all 
doing their best in the interest of the children. After the assistant teachers had 
been dismissed, I asked George Ntsasa whether after two years' trial he was 
satisfied with the division into Sub-Standard A and Sub-Standard B. His reply 
was that he would rather divide the sub-standard children into three classes, one 
above the other, than go on with the present plan, but he considered that he 
had no choice in the matter. Mr. Mabille added that at the last inspection 
they had been informed that in future the classification would always be into 
Sub- Standard A and Sub- Standard B. 

I gave the head teacher permission to classify this part of the school into 
three divisions, as he had suggested. It is not easy to speak too warmly of the 
methods and results of the school staff under the difficult conditions presented 
to them by being obliged to divide the school into an upper and a lower division,, 
each receiving less than the proper amount of school time. An additional class- 
room capable of accommodating all the standards is urgently needed. One thing 
that has often struck me in inspecting schools of various kinds is that really good 
singing serves pretty generally as an index to the work of a school. It is 
true that I have known many schools which showed excellent results in their 
other work which were not good in singing, but I have not so frequently come 
across any schools which presented the converse of these conditions. The 
influence of good singing on general school discipline and tone is most 
remarkable. 



XIV. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO MASITE DAY SCHOOL 
ON lOTH OCTOBER. (C.E.) 

I. This is a school situated about four hours from Maseru. It contains 
seventy-three children, of whom ten are not on the register, as being small 
children in the lowest class and not attending regularly. It is a brick building 
with an iron roof, 30 x 24 feet, scarcely sufliciently large for the accommoda- 
tion of the children. The school is well provided with desb, maps and other 
apparatus as follows : eight maps, one table, two chairs, four blackboards, three 
easels and nine benches. There is a modulator for Singing and a ball frame 
for Arithmetic. The headmaster is Josiase Thulo. He passed his First Year 
Pupil Teachers' Examination at a Wesleyan Institution at Aliwal North (Mr. 
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Butt's). He has Uught for three and a half years at this school. His assistant 
is Makoba Semenyanc. She has passed the IV. Standard. 
2. The classification of the school was as follows : — 

Full No. Present. 





B. 


G. 


B. 


G. 


ABC (registered) 


z 


— 


I 


— 


„ (unregistered) 


I 


9 


z 


9 


Sepeleta 


12 


12 


12 


12 


Lipolelo 


2 


8 


2 


6 


Infant Reader 


4 


I 


4 


I 


Standard I. 


5 


4 


5 


3 


II. 


7 


4 


6 


4 


III. 


4 


4 


3 


4 



36 42 34 39 

78 73 

It should be noted that the Sepeleta children were in two divisions, some 

near the end of the book and some near the beginning, but it did not appear 

whether or not they were usually taken as a single class. 

3. The performance of the children is indicated by the following numbers : — 





Ment. Arith. 


Arith. 


Sesuto. 


Englii 


ABC 


— 


5 


8 


— 


Sepeleta 


5 




8 


— 


Lipolelo 


— 


9 


— 


— 


Sub-Standard 


7 


9 


8 


5 


Standard I. 




9 


6 


5 


II. 


3 


9 


— 


4 


in. 


I 


I 


— 


— 



It will thus be seen that the lower part of the school did fiiirly well, while 
the top class failed ignominiously in Arithmetic. The passage for Recitation in 
Standard I. seemed to me as unsuitable as a set of verses could well be for such 
children. It was from " A Child's Garden of Verses," by R. L. Stevenson. 

4. It appears to me that the head teacher does not take much interest in his 
work. I learned from Canon Weigall that he has given notice to leave at 
Christmas. This may partly be the cause of his apathy. The assistant teacher 
acquitted herself better than I should have supposed from her appearance. The 
ball frame was of use in her Arithmetic lesson. I advised that Sundard III. 
should be put with Standard II., and that a few of the weaker scholars in Standards 
I. and II. should be depressed a class. In consequence of the teacher leaving at 
Christmas time I did not think it necessary to go so fully into the organisation of 
the school with him, as I should otherwise have felt inclined to do. 
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XV. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO MASITE BOARDING SCHOOL 
ON 9TH, lOTH AND iiTH OCTOBER. (C.E.) 

1 . This Is a school of a superior class, superintended by Canon Weigall, 
and directed by the Rev. Mr. Lambert. Mr. Lambert is assisted by Isaiah 
Ramaisa, who was educated at Masite, and has passed his Third Year Pupil 
Teachers* Examination. 

There are twenty-six boys, of whom none are sub-standard. They are 
drawn from all parts of Basutoland, and selected by the Canon himself with 
some care. The highest class is one for Pupil Teachers in their First Year. 
The schoolroom is of fair size, well equipped with desks, maps, blackboards, etc. 

2. The classification is as follows : — 



Standard I. . . . 


I 


., II. . . . 


I 


„ III. . . . 


3 


,. IV 


13 


„ V. . . . 


3 


VI. . 


I 


First Year Normal . 


4 



26 

The boy in Standard I. is the son of a native councillor of Lewanika. Other 
scholars in the lower standards are local boys, who would have been placed in 
the ordinary village school had not their parents expressly asked that they should 
be brought up with the boys in the boarding school. These scholars pay j^i 
a year. With the exceptions mentioned, the institution is essentially one for 
boys who have passed Standard IV. 

3. As the school was evidently well organised, I did not examine the classes 
myself but contented myself with inspecting the methods of teaching on four 
occasions, namely, during the evening school on 9th October, before and after 
breakfast on loth October, and (as regards the practice of teaching) on nth 
October. The Writing of the school was excellent throughout. 

It is taught principally by means of copies on the blackboard. This con- 
firms the impression which I had already formed, that the bad writing found 
in some of the schools of Basutoland is due to the absence of definite instruc- 
tion in writing with the aid of the blackboard. Some very severe mental tests 
in Arithmetic were given while I was present. I note three of these given in 
the First Year Pupil Teachers' Class. They are taken from an actual exam- 
ination paper of the Education Department of Cape Colony. 

(i) How many gallons are there in ten leaguers and fifty-seven gallons ? 
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(2) How many more days are there in the last six months than in the first 

six months of the year 1903 ? 

(3) A earns izs. and B 148. a day. In what time will B earn as much as A 

does in twenty-one days ? 

Mental Arithmetic for Standard V. was also severe, but the answers were 
not as good as in the upper class. The Written Arithmetic was done accurately 
throughout the school, and very well spaced upon the slate. Figures were 
excellent. 

The reading of Sesuto was good, but the English did not appear to be 
much better than in other schools. This somewhat surprised me. The four 
pupil teachers gave a model lesson on Simple Subtraction in my presence ; 
three out of the four students acquitted themselves satisfactorily. There is no 
industrial work, properly so called, but the boys are employed in the after- 
noons, some in carpentry in connection with additions and alterations to the 
houses, some in rough masonry, some in watering the garden, some in house- 
hold work, and so on. There was no attempt to explain principles in connec- 
tion with the work, and it cannot therefore be considered to have a high 
educative value. However, the good tone which was perceptible in the boys' 
behaviour may have been due in part to this cause, particularly as the work 
threw them into association with the European directors during the hours 
passed out of school. I saw the dormitories. These were clean ; each boy 
had a straw mattress and blanket, which were brought out into the sun during 
the day. It appeared to me, however, that the room was somewhat over- 
crowded. There can be no doubt but that places will easily be found for such 
of these pupil teachers as obtain their certificates, since the Church of England 
has a considerable number of schools where they can be employed. As a 
matter of fact, two of the four boys are brothers of a native teacher at Lady- 
brand, one has a brother in a school of 600 scholars in Thaba 'Nchu, and the 
brother of the fourth pupil teacher is the headmaster of Maseru (C.E.) School. 

Mr. Lambert's native assistant teacher seemed to me to do his work well, 
but he is extremely delicate in health. Mr. Lambert himself leaves shortly for 
Mafeteng. His successor (Mr. Pye) had already arrived at Masite, but was not 
yet working in school. 

XVI. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO TSUENENG DAY SCHOOL ON 
iiTH OCTOBER. (P.E.M.S.) 

I . This is a school situated about half an hour's ride from Masite. There 
were sixty-two scholars on the roll, of whom sixty were present. The name of 
the head teacher is Vernet Sekhesa. He passed his Second Year Pupil Teachers' 
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Examination at Morija. He has been teaching at Tsueneng Day School for 
£ve years. His assistant is a little boy of sixteen years old, who has only passed 
Standard IV. 

The schoolroom is a thatched building about 30 x zo feet. It is too small to 
accommodate sixty-two children, and the greater part of the scholan were in- 
spected out of doors for this reason. There is one desk, two blackboards, one 
easel, five maps, and clay seats for the children. The windows are not large 
enough to give a good light, and in consequence the schoolroom is very dark. 

2. The classification of the school was as follows : — 





Full No. 


Present. 


Class. 


^.^ 


>■ 1, 






B. 


G. 


B. G. 


Sepeleta 


6 


2 


6 2 


B. B. Class 


6 


3 


5 3 


B.A. ., 


4 


7 


4 7 


Standard I. 


8 


I 


8 I 


„ II. 


9 


4 


8 4 


„ HI. 


5 


4 


5 4 


., IV. 


I 


2 


I 2 




w 


23 


37 23 




62 


60 



Thus there were thirty-four children in the standards and twenty-eight in 
the sub-standards. These classes were the result of promotion last January. 
The head teacher was advised by me to adopt the following classification : — 



Sepeleta .... 


12 


B. B. Class . 


9 


B.A. ,. . . . 


10 


Standard I. . . . 


9 


„ II. . . . 


10 


., III.. . . 


7 


„ IV.. . . 


5 



62 

3. The following numbers show how each class acquitted itself in the 
various subjects : — 



CUss. 


Ment. Arith. 


Arith. 


Sesuto. 


Engli! 


Sepeleta 


— 


— 


2 


— 


B. B. Class 


— 


6 


5 


— 


B.A. ,. 


7 


8 


5 


— 


Standard I. 


— 


5 


8 


3 


„ II. 


5 


7 


9 


5 


,. III. 


7 


8 


8 


5 


,, IV. 


— 


8 


-— 


3 
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Most of the scholan in the Sepeleta class have been more than one year in 
school on the average. The teacher was asked the reason for this, and he replied 
that some children are frequently absent herding cattle. All through the school 
there was a tendency to keep certain children a long time in their classes. 



XVII. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO MORIJA DAY SCHOOL 
ON I2TH OCTOBER. (P.E.M.S.) 

1. This is the largest school in Basutoland, containing 299 registered chil- 
dren, of whom 287 were present at the inspection. The school building 
consists of one large well-lighted and airy schoolroom, 67 x 27 feet, and 
another schoolroom, 60 x 20 feet, which is only tolerably lighted. There 
is not sufficient room for all the children to be taught at once. The hours of 
instruction are 8.30 to 10.30 and 10.45 ^^ ^^-45 ^^^ Standards I. to IV. ; for 
the children below standard the hours are 10.30 to 12.45. ^^^ ^^ children 
were in the school when I began the inspection ; in consequence a large number 
had to be seated on the floor. The staff consists of the following : — 

Michael Mofokeng .... Third Year Certificate. 

James Mokhele Standard VI. 

Constance Segoete .... „ V. 

Susanna Segoete .... „ IV. 

Naumia Pitsa „ IV. 

There is in addition a sewing mistress, and Mrs. Louis Mabille and Miss 
Mabille also help in the Sewing class. 

2. The classification of the school is as follows : — 









Full No. 


Present. 


CUss. 






««-^ 




«^ 








bT 


G. 


B. 


G. 


ABC 






14 


21 


12 


21 


Sepeleta 






25 


24 


21 


18 


Sub- Standard 


Bi 

B2 


15 
20 


26| 

13/ 


34 


39 


Standard I. 




21 


12 


21 


12 


>» 


II. 




18 


14 


18 


14 


>> 


III. 




23 


16 


23 


16 


It 


IV. 




26 


16 


23 


15 




162 


142 


152 135 




, 








^ ll-i y 


— ' 








304 


287 



Five of these are not registered. The two classes marked sub-Standard Bi and 
B2 were presented to me originally as a single standard. On inquiry I found 
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that there was some difference between their work — Bi doing a little English 
and reading some Paliso as well as Lipolelo. They were also able to work a 
few Multiplication sums, the multipliers being 2, 3 and 4. 

It also appeared that the work of the A B C and the Sepeleta classes was 
very close together. Thus, instead of four classes separated by equal intervals^ 
there were in reality two divisions, one consisting of eighty-four children and 
the other of seventy-three — each of these divisions being again separated into 
two almost parallel classes. I advised that, in future, the classification of the 
sub-standards should be : (i) a Sepeleta class, (z) a Lipolelo class, and (3) a 
Paliso class, each consisting of about forty-five children. This arrangement 
would cause ten children or so to be prompted from the sub-standards to Stan- 
dard I. A few children also should be promoted from Standard I. to Standard 
II. The net result would be an arrangement of the school of the following 
kind :— 



Sepeleta . 


45 


Lipolelo . 


45 


Paliso . 


45 


Standard I. . 


. . 38 


„ II. . . . 


. . 36 


III. . . 


39 


IV. . . 


. . 38 



The numbers in Standards III. and IV. appear at first sight to be excessive 
according to the progress of the scholars in other schools in Basutoland, but it 
seems that there is a special reason for this excess at Morija. A certain number 
of older boys and men, anxious to enter the Standard V. and Standard VI. 
classes in the Normal School, come to lodge in the native village at Morija 
and attend the day school in order to qualify in a satisfactory manner in Stan- 
dards III. and IV. 

3. The ABC class, with few exceptions, knew the letters of the alphabet 
quite well, and also the numbers one to ten. The Sepeleta class had only 
reached page 7 of the spelling book and were not at all proficient even as far as 
that. The head teacher said that the scholars did not read further, because he 
found that they learned the book like parrots. This class can count well to 
twenty but cannot go backwards from ten to one. I advised not only that they 
should learn to count backwards but that th^y should be able to name the odd 
numbers i, 3, 5, etc., and the even numbers 2, 4, 6, etc., both forwards and 
backwards. 

They were not able to write the figures i to 10 on their slates, but they did 
write the alphabet for me — this was badly done. The Lipolelo class (Bi and B2) 
were taken together. Their Sesuto Reading was good on the whole (7). 

7 
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The head teacher appears to be in the habit of giving the upper division of 
his class some oral teaching after the manner of Pestalozzi. He points to a 
book^ a stone, a boy, a tree, a vsrindow, and gets the class to pronounce the 
English name of the thing which he indicates. I commended this practice, 
but advised him to extend it, so as to teach with the appropriate action such 
phrases as "I give you the book," *'You give me the book," etc. This in- 
struction was ordinarily only given to the upper part of the Lipolelo class (Bi). 

The first assistant in the school (Michael) gave a Mental Arithmetic lesson 
to his class in my presence. He asked what four slates and three slates and two 
slates made and had the answer nine instead of nine slates. This is a common 
mistake in the schools of Basutoland. However, the Mental Arithmetic was 
fair, say 6. The Written Arithmetic of this class was not as good as in the 
higher parts of the school — Bz obtaining 7 and Bi 5 as an average mark out 
of 10. 

In the upper part of the school the valuation of the work was as follows : — 





Ment. Arith. 


Writing. 


Arith. 


Sesuto. 


English 


Standard I. 


6 


7 


9 


8 


6 


11. 


6 


7 


9 


8 


4 


HI. 


2 


7 


9 


8 


6 


IV. 


4 


6 


8 


8 


6 



The Writing of the school will be still better whenever the blackboard is 
more used. I proposed a copy on the blackboard as a test of handwriting in 
Standard III., but the head teacher suggested transcription from the book 
instead. The Singing of the school was excellent. The Needlework is not 
thoroughly organised, but this is true of all the schools in Basutoland, wherever 
I have made inquiries. Indeed, there is no grant for Needlework except at 
Morija and one other school, and even in these places it is only enough for 
the material used. 

4. It is clear that the head teacher has much influence with his staff and 
his scholars. Although he has been thirty years teaching in the school he is 
not by any means past work. Michael gave a fair lesson in Grammar and has 
a good manner with his class. James is the weakest teacher in the school. 
Constance gave a good lesson in Mental Arithmetic, and the other two girls 
acquitted themselves very fairly. 

I called together the teachers in the afternoon. First I spoke to Mr. 
Mabille alone, then to the head teacher in his presence, and finally to the whole 
staff, and this seems to me a better order of consultation than to begin in the 
reverse way. 

5. There is urgent need in the school for another classroom to hold at least 
two classes. At the same time it will be necessary to provide additional seating 
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accommodation^ to increase the number of blackboards, and finally to add another 
teacher. When this is done the day school may fairly be used as a " model " 
school for the training of the pupil teachers ; at present it would be far from 
satisfactory for such a purpose. 



XVIII. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT MORIJA ON izth, 13TH, 14TH AND 15TH OCTOBER. 
(P.E.M.S.) 

1. The Normal School consists of two parts, a Preparatory Division con- 
sisting of Standards V. and VL, with seventy-nine pupils, and the Normal 
School proper, containing fifty-five students arranged in three years. There is a 
separate schoolroom for each of these classes — three of these rooms are specially 
well lit and ventilated. By an arrangement of folding doors they can be thrown 
into a single room. These three rooms are called the Newberry Hall. The 
schoolrooms are well equipped with blackboards and maps. There is no scien- 
tific apparatus in the school, nor did I see any model apparatus for teaching. 
Standards V. and VI. are taken by two native teachers. The Normal School 
proper is taught by two Europeans besides Mr. Dyke himself. Since the second 
year and third year pupil teachers can be taken together for certain subjects, the 
Director is relieved for certain hours of the day to carry on the large correspon- 
dence falling upon him as the head of the Educational System of the Paris 
Evangelical Missionary Society. Notwithstanding the relief that is thus given 
to Mr. Dyke, there can be little doubt that he is a very hardly worked man. 

The names and qualifications of the native teachers are as follows : — 

Akim Sello . . Third Year Certificate and School Higher Certificate. 
Abram Moletsane . Third Year Certificate and School Higher Certificate. 

2. The classification of the school in detail is as follows : — 

Standard V 37 

„ VI 42 

First Year 32 

Second Year 11 

Third Year 12 

134 
This classification seems to be satisfactory, but it is to be deplored that so many 
young teachers leave the Normal School at the end of their First Year Pupil 
Teachership ; some, no doubt, because they cannot pass the examination of the 
Cape Colony, others because they can easily obtain positions in schools without 
taking the Second or Third Year Course. 

7* 
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3. I was present during a Geography lesson in Standard V. This consisted 
of a number of written questions, the text- book used being Meiklejohn's Geo- 
graphy. Amongst other questions was one on the four Seasons, and on the 
manner in which these are caused by the movements of the earth. The answer 
was given rightly, and in the exact words of the book in most cases, but when 
I asked a question not in the text — namely, whether the middle of the 
summer would occur at the same time in Australia and in South Africa — only 
two of the class answered me correctly. The teacher of this class is Abram 
Moletsane. I asked whether he illustrated the Seasons with the aid of the 
globe, but I found that there was no globe for him to use. 

When I entered Standard VI. it was being taken by Akim. The subject 
was English Grammar, and the knowledge of the students was being tested 
through written questions. The book used was Davidson's Grammar. Some 
of the questions set were good in themselves, but it did not appear to me that 
there was sufficient illustration of the students* answers when these were read 
out, particularly when wrong answers gave the opportunity for additional in- 
formation. Thus, among the questions on the blackboard a sentence was 
given, " He worked with industry," and it was required to supply the place of 
"with industry" by an adverb. Most of the boys gave the word "indus- 
triously" correctly, but one of them had the following: "He worked in- 
dustrially ". I had to take the class in hand myself in order to illustrate the 
difference between working industrially and working industriously. Again 
there was a question as to the " Primary Derivatives " of certain words, such as 
" hold " and " bear ". I had first to inquire what was meant by Primary Deriv- 
atives, and found that they were substantives formed directly from the verbs. 
A boy gave " bier " as a derivative of " bear," and " hilt " as the derivative of 
" hold ". But when I inquired the meaning of the word " bier " scarcely any 
one in the class could give me the meaning. Through Akim I at last obtained 
the Sesuto meaning of the word, and then the boys saw the connection between 
"bier "and "bear" fast enough. So with regard to "hold" and "hilt". 
One of the boys said that a hilt was used for cutting up a carcase ; another 
associated it with a sword, but when I asked him to draw a sword on the black- 
board, he was not successful in showing me the hilt. It is pretty clear that the 
answers to these questions are generally learned by heart, probably according to 
a long list of Primary Derivatives supplied in the text-book. This sacrifice of 
all that is formative of the mind in grammar is the more lamentable because 
Akim is decidedly a good teacher. Probably he could not get through the 
amount of routine work in the time if he amplified the text. 

The same tendency was noticeable in the Pupil Teachers' Classes although 
it was not so marked. 
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I heard the recapitulation of a lesson on the marking of a school attendance 
register given by Mr. Reid to the First Year Pupil Teachers. This recapitula- 
tion was given at my desire. The students had been working an example on 
registration set down upon the blackboard. As I afterwards found, the register 
had upon the whole been well drawn up by them. The oral replies of the 
boys when the questions passed beyond the narrowest range required for exa- 
mination were insufficient and* in many cases wrong. I saw the Freehand 
Drawing of the Second Year Pupil Teachers. It was fairly well done, but was 
from copies set in examination papers. Then the Second Year and Third Year 
Pupil Teachers had a good lesson on Napoleon's career also given by Mr. 
Reid. They showed some intelligence in their answers, and one or two were 
able to apply the doctrine of ^* sea power " to the late war in South Africa and 
to the struggle between Russia and Japan. After that there was some simple 
Mental Arithmetic which was well answered. I ought to add, however, that 
on looking over more difficult Menul Arithmetic questions done by the First 
Year Pupil Teachers from previous examination papers I found the result very 
poor. The English Composition at the same examination was also wretched 
stuff with few exceptions, and appeared to be generally a matter of memory. 
It is regrettable that the passages read aloud for the exercise in English com- 
position are generally about ten lines in length — just the amount that the 
students could put upon paper in the same time. This is the usual exercise 
both at home and in the Cape Colony. It is far better practice for the students 
either (i) to condense a long narrative into a short and simple form, or (z) to 
amplify a set of notes into a business or official letter. I tried an experiment 
myself of reading to the First Year Pupil Teachers an account (in their 
readers) of the taking of Quebec by Wolfe. Very few of them were able to 
condense the story sufficiently, and only one or two seized the point that the 
attack on Quebec was a night attack made with the aid of river boats. I heard 
Mr. Dornan give a short Mental Arithmetic lesson to the First Year Pupil 
Teachers. This consisted of nine questions which were written on the black- 
board, and of which the answers were to be put down in nine minutes. It 
was a difficult task and not at all well done. I singled out one of the questions 
which was to find a prime number lying between two given numbers, and took 
the opportunity of testing the students as to the short methods they used to 
ascertain exact divisibility by nine and eleven. They knew the rules fairly 
well, but I did not find them at all quick in seizing the reason for these rules. 

4. As a result of this inspection I am confident that the teaching in the 
Normal School at Morija is far too much subordinated to examination results. 
Indeed if this be the general way in which native teachers are prepared for their 
work, the process must tend to take away all elasticity of thought and to bring 
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them to a mental standstill. Perhaps this is an additional reason why so few 
teachers who have taken the First Year Pupil Teachers' Course go on to com- 
plete their Second and Third Year Course. They become tired as they say. 
I do not attribute much blame to the Director of the Institution, or to the staff 
for this mechanical work. They are compelled to bring these native students 
up to the level of the examinations prescribed for European students. This in 
any case would be a matter of great difficulty if the habit of mind of the native 
population were the same as the habit of mind of the European population. 
But in addition to any mental differences between the two races, we must re- 
member that the examination is conducted in English, and that to realise the 
difficulty to natives, we must consider how English students at a training 
college would acquit themselves if their certificate examination were conducted 
by a body of French examiners in the French language. 

5. I did not find any sufficient arrangements for practice in teaching. At 
one time these students used to go for their practical work to the Morija Day 
School, but difficulties arose, which were fully explained to me by Mr. Dyke, 
and which really amounted to these : (i) that there was no method master in 
charge of the students while they were teaching ; (2) that they had to be 
withdrawn at irregular intervals for their Cape examinations, and for the 
quarterly examinations of the Morija Institution itself ; (3) that the school 
accommodation was insufficient. A second plan was then tried for some time. 
This was to bring up to the Normal Institution one or two classes from the 
day school, and to use these for the practical work. The students were then 
placed in charge of six or eight scholars, and had to instruct them. This plan 
also was not found to be successful and was given up. But it may partly be 
responsible for the tendency noticeable in so many schools to break up the 
school into an unnecessarily large number of classes. 

Finally the plan was adopted of practising upon the sub-normal classes, 
i,e.f the Fifth and Sixth Standards. That is the method now in use, but it is 
unsatisfactory since these boys have artificially to take the place of children in 
the lower standards, and also in the sub-standards, if the conditions of school 
life are to be even approximately realised. I suggested to Mr. Dyke that it 
might perhaps meet the case if a schoolroom were to be built close to the 
Normal School as part of the day school; either the sub-standards or the 
standards might then be taken for a whole quarter at a time in this school- 
room. Such a plan would obviate the necessity of going to the Morija Day 
School. At the same time it would be necessary to add a master of method to 
the teaching staff. I recognise that this will mean increased expense in con- 
nection with the Normal School, but I am sure that Government would be wise 
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to encourage such a development as in the best interests of education throughout 
the country. 

6. The industrial work of the boys resolves itself into (i) attending upon 
the various establishments of the missionaries at Morija, (2) looking after their 
own wants — cooking, washing, mending of clothes, and cobbling shoes, etc. 
In connection with the work in the gardens of the missionaries, the boys really 
learn a good deal of simple practical horticulture ; they also get some know- 
ledge of domestic service. I was struck with the way in which this part of 
the work was organised, and thought it superior to the methods pursued at 
Lovedale. 

There was no attempt to develop the industrial education in the way en- 
couraged by the Education Department of Cape Colony. Thus the students 
lose marks annually in examination in respect of the obligatory woodwork 
course of Cape Colony, and Morija boys no longer take the high places in the 
teachers' lists which they used to do. 

7. The boarding accommodation struck me as being very rough in character. 
There were not even the straw mattresses which the boys have at Masite, and 
they must be much overcrowded. New dormitories are urgently needed. In 
point of fact these are soon to be added in consequence of a gift offered by Miss 
Robertson, of Jammersberg Drift, who has already shown her interest in edu- 
cation by offering scholarships for European boys and girls of the Wepener 
district, to be held at the Grey College and at the Bloemfontein High School 
for Girls. The dining-room is also too small for the boys, and not even 
equipped in a satisfactory manner with dining-tables. A new dining-hall will 
probably be provided with the money offered by Miss Robertson, and the 
present hall used for additional dormitories. The food was of the simplest, but 
the arrangements for cooking seemed good. 

Altogether it is clear that the institution is terribly pinched for money, and 
that it will not be in a satisfactory position until, through Government aid or 
private benevolence, funds for building are forthcoming. Unless the boys 
cooked their own food and did their own washing, etc., they could not be 
boarded and taught for the small sum which they now pay. This was formerly 
£S Si ytzXy but it has recently been raised to j^8, in consequence of the rise 
in the cost of provisions. The older students are on one scale the younger 
on the other. 

The whole establishment seems to be admirably and economically adminis- 
tered by Mr. and Mrs. Dyke and Miss Kohler — the matron in charge. 

There is a good tone and good discipline throughout the Normal School. 
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XIX. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO MORIJA BIBLE SCHOOL ON 
13TH OCTOBER. (P.E.M.S.) 

1. The Bible School at Morija is a good but simple building. Originally 
(under Mr. Mabille's father) it formed a part of the Preparatory School for the 
Normal School, but it was found by degrees that there existed a class of students 
of mature years who had not advanced so far in the ordinary school lessons as 
the usual class of candidates. These older scholars were often evangelists 
already in the service of the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society. Accord- 
ingly a separate school was formed for students of this class, and no attempt 
was made to carry them further than Standard III. of the school course. The 
work, however, cannot be measured by this standard alone, the teaching having 
developed on somewhat different lines from those on which instruction is given 
to scholars of a more ordinary type. The room in which the school is held is 
of good size, well lit and well ventilated. It stands in its own grounds. The 
teachers of the school are Mr. Casalis and a European lady teacher (Miss 
Cochet). There are also two native teachers, Michael Mofokeng, who also 
teaches for part of his time in the day school, and another less advanced teacher. 

2. The classes are three in number. In the third class, consisting of 
fifteen students, there were grouped the older men who were less advanced in 
their studies, together with a sprinkling of younger men also insufficiently pre- 
pared ; in the second class there were thirteen students, and in the first class 
thirteen. One member of this (the highest) class was absent at the time of the 
inspection. The course of study i- from three to four years, and at the end of 
it the students pass the Third Standard yearly examination of the Paris Evan- 
gelical Missionary Society Schools. 

3. The Writing and Spelling were good in both the first class and the 
second class, and a simple lesson in English Grammar was well given and com- 
prehended without difficulty. I heard the third class receive an easy lesson in 
Mental Arithmetic, also a lesson in Translation from Sesuto into English. 

On the whole the work of the school struck me as good, and it was evident 
that the students were thoroughly in earnest about their studies. The Singing 
was excellent and particularly sweet in tone. 

XX. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE DAY SCHOOL AT 
MATHEBE ON MONDAY, i6th OCTOBER. (P.E.M.S.) 

I . This is a school of about eighty-five children, situated about two hours' 
ride from Morija on the road to Mafeteng. All the children were present 
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at the inspection. The schoolroom is 60 x 20 feet, built of brick with 
thatched roof. It is not well lit, but the ventilation seems to be sufficient. 
The children sit on clay mud benches ; there are in addition three benches, one 
table, two blackboards, two easels, four maps (including the map of Palestine), 
and one cupboard. 

The books used are Liongmans' South African Readers and Pendlebury's 
Arithmetic ; and also the Sepeleta, Lipolelo and Matsohlo Readers in Sesuto. 
The name of the head teacher is Zakaria Moshao. He has passed the Second 
Year Normal Certificate. After leaving Morija he taught for three and a half 
years at Maphutseng and has only been a few months in the present school. 
The assistant teacher is named Atilda Ramathe. She has passed the Fourth 
Standard. There have been three teachers in this school during the past two 
years. 

2. The classification of the school is as follows : — 

Full No. Present. 









B. G. 


B. G. 


Sub-Standard A, 


Second Division 


2 2 


2 2 


II 


A. 


First Division 


5 9 


5 9 


II 


B, 


Second Division 


8 6 


8 6 


II 


B. 


First Division 


5 10 


5 10 


Standard I. 






7 6 


7 6 


II. 






8 8 


8 8 


III. 






5 I 


5 I 


IV. 






3 — 


3 — 




43 42 


43 42 








85 


85 



After inspecting the school I advised that the ABC and Sepeleta should be 
joined to form a single class ; otherwise the classification of the school appears 
to me to be satisfactory. 

3. The performance of the different classes is indicated in the following 
table : — 





Ment. Arith. 


Arith. 


Sesuto. 


English. 


Writii 


ABC 


9 
8 
8 


— 


8 


— 


— 


oepcicia 
Lipolelo 


9 


4 
4 


— 


5 


Primer 


4 


6J 


6 


7 


5 


Standard I. 


3 


7J 


6 


4 


5 


.1 II. 


6 


8 


7 


5 


5 


III. 


5 


8 


7 


6 


6 


IV. 


5 


7J 


8 


6 


6 
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The most noticeable feature in the school is the badness of the Sesuto in the 
sub-standards. It is all the more significant since in the Primer Class the chil- 
dren are reading the Lipolelo and not the Matsohlo or Paliso. The Singing of 
the school was good. 

4. At the conclusion of the inspection I saw the teachers in the presence or 
Mr. MarzolfF (the missionary) and the chief of the district (who had taken an 
active part in the inspection, especially in regard to the knowledge of Sesuto). 
I advised Zakaria not to begin with the letters of the alphabet, but to imitate 
the method in the Pita School, and urged him to see that the children read far 
more Sesuto and wrote it better than they do at present. I also advised him to 
teach English orally in the Primer Class, and then in Standard I. to devote 
much more time than at present to English as a subject. I suggested further 
that Standards III. and IV. should be taken as a single class. 

I spoke to the children through the chief, and told him that they would get a 
far better knowledge of English than they had at present if they studied their own 
language more carefully. There were a number of parents at the inspection, and I 
added also to the chief that they would do well to persuade their friends to allow 
such of their children of school age as were used to herd the cattle to be sent to 
school. It appears that a considerable number of parents do not avail them- 
selves of the opportunity for education which lies at their doors. I was very 
careful to exonerate the present teacher from the bad performance of the scholars 
in certain subjects, and said that I should not hold him responsible till the next 
inspection. It is difficult for any school that has had three teachers in three 
years to acquit itself well at the inspection or to do any thorough teaching at 
all. 

XXI. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO LIKHOELE DAY SCHOOL 
ON 17TH OCTOBER. (P.E.M.S.) 

I. This school is situated about three hours' ride from Morija, and about 
two and a half to Mafeteng. It is not in the centre of a thickly populated 
part of the country ; in fact the only village close at hand is that of Letsie 
(now the paramount chief), which contains very few children. Mr. MarzolfF 
told me that Letsie's influence was used in favour of the old heathen ways 
against the civilising agencies which centre in the school. I called upon the 
chief himself, and asked him to be present at the inspection on the following 
day ; however, he said that he was then obliged to make a journey to see 
another chie^ but that he would send his councillor named Kholokholo, who 
did, in point of fact, attend. 

The school building, as usual, is the church, and is far too large for the 
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number of children who are taught there. It is the first instance I have found 
of a schoolroom with more accommodation than is needed for the scholars 
who wish to attend. The building is of stone, badly put together, and has an 
iron roof. The school furniture is as follows : Two benches, five small black- 
boards, two easels, Rvc maps, one small table, and clay seats. 

2. The name of the head teacher is Josias Marite. He holds the Pro- 
visional Certificate, and has been five years in the school. His assistants are 
Joel Motsapa, who has been about eight years in the school, and has passed 
the Fifth Standard ; and Sophia Tsolankiu (Standard IV.), who has only taught 
for fifleen months. 

The classification of the school is as follows : — 



CU88. 


Boys. 


Girl 


ABC 


I 


— 


Sepeleta 


4 


5 


Lipolelo 


3 


I 


Below Standard (Primer) 


2 


3 


Standard I. 


3 


3 


» n. 


2 


3 


n HI. 


4 


3 


„ IV. 


3 


I 




22 


19 



41 

After inspection I recommended that there should be only two classes 
in the sub-standards and only two classes in the standards. 

3. The performance of the children may be estimated as follows : — 

Ment. Arith. Arith. English. Sesuto. Writing. 



ABC and Sepeleta 

Lipolelo 

Below Standard Primer 


5 
7 
7 


9 
9 


5 


5 
6 

7 


— 


Standard I. 


6 


10 


6 


8 


5 


,. II. 

„ in. 

„ IV. 


7 
7 
6 


7 
6 

5 


6 
4 
4 


9 
9 
9 


6 
5 
4 



The remarkable thing in the work of the school is the goodness of the 
Mental Arithmetic. In Arithmetic I allowed Josias to set such sums to the 
sub-standard as he has been accustomed to give them to do. In this way I 
found that the Lipolelo class was in the Standard I. syllabus and that the First 
Primer was in Standard II. work. As the results show, their work was very 
good. The Sesuto was the weakest point in the lower part of the school. It 
should, however, be noted that the sub-standard was reading the Pilgrim^s Pro- 
gressy altogether too difiicult a book for that class. There was no time-table in 
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the school. It appears that the scholars were promoted to their present standards 
last January. 

4. I spoke to the head teacher in the presence of Mr. Marzolff and the 
assistant teachers. After indicating the classification (already noted) which I 
should recommend, I pressed the necessity of spending more time in the sub- 
standards on Sesuto. I gave praise to the Mental Arithmetic, but pointed out 
that while the written work was very good in the lower part of the school, it 
was less satisfactory in the upper part. 



XXII. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO MOUNT OLIVET SCHOOL 
ON 17TH OCTOBER. (R.C.) 

1. This is a school of sixty-four children, forty-three of whom were present 
at the inspection. 

It is situated about three and a half hours' ride from Morija, and about 
two and a half to Mafeteng, though not on the high road between the two 
places. The school building is of clay mud with a thatched roof, containing 
one fair-sized classroom in which the standards are taken, and a very small 
annexe where the sub-standard children are taught. There were three Sisters 
engaged in the work of the school, none of whom appeared to be specially 
trained in the art of teaching. Sister Nativitd was in charge of the school. 
Father Lebehan, who is the priest in charge of the Mission, had not yet 
returned from a journey. I found that no information had been received at 
Mount Olivet that I was to be present that day. 

2. The school is classified as follows : — 





FuUNo. 


Present 


Class. 


, « , 






B. G. 


B. G. 


ABC 


2 13 


2 12 


Sepeleta 


7 10 


I 10 


Standard I. 


4 12 


3 5 


,. II. 


2 II 


I 7 


H III. 


— 3 


— 2 



15 49 7 36 

64 43 

For reasons which will appear in the next section, I did not advise any 
alteration of the classification of the school, although it is not in line with that 
of the rest of the schools that I have visited so far — with the exception of 
Roma itself. 
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3. The performance of the scholars can be judged from the following 
table : — 

English. 





Ment 


. Arith 


Arith. 


Sesuto. 


ABC and Sepeleta 




— 


— 


2 


Lipolelo 




— - 


6 


2 


Standard I. 




3 


6 


4 


II. 




2 


7 


5 


III. 




2 


7 


8 



It is to be observed that the Sisters, relying upon the footnote in the Code, do 
not take English in the first two standards, but to my surprise I found that in 
Standard III. they were taking the Standard III. reading book. The know- 
ledge of Sesuto which ought to have been especially good, as the result of this 
arrangement, was worse than in any schools I have yet visited. For example, 
if the school be compared with that at Likhoele, which I had seen the same 
morning, it is clear that the children classified as in Standards I. and II. at 
Mount Olivet would have been in the Lipolelo and First Primer classes at Lik- 
hoele. 

The children in Standard III. must have been especially coached in the 
pronunciation of English in order to read the words in the Standard III. read- 
ing book. As a matter of fact, when I asked for the simplest translation of the 
English words into Sesuto I received wrong answers. In the phrase, " At the 
point of death," the word " death " was translated by the Sesuto word for 
" teeth," and children had not the least conception of the meaning of " At the 
point of". Even "The brother of my daughter," another phrase in the book, 
was not correctly translated into Sesuto. To test the two children in Standard 
III. further in English I gave them a very simple dictation exercise, consisting 
of a few lines from a Standard I. reader. Of the two children the first made 
four mistakes in spelling and the second at least a dozen. One of the Sisters 
accounted for this failure by the children not being accustomed to my pro- 
nunciation of English. This may, no doubt, have something to do with the 
result, since the English spoken by the Sisters was very imperfect, but the result 
was in complete accord with the results of the other tests in English. The 
readers used were Longmans' South African Readers. 

The Writing of Standards II. and III. was good in their copy-books, and 
fair throughout the school. 

The Singing was tolerable. The children courteously began with a little 
song, "Welcome, Dear Inspector," and at the end of the inspection sang in 
Sesuto, finishing with " God Save the King ". 

The questions set in Arithmetic were of the most straightforward kind. 
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containing no " problem " sum. Thus the performance in Arithmetic does 
not indicate more than a certain mechanical dexterity on their part. In 
Mental Arithmetic the children were hopelessly at sea. 

4. After the children had been dismissed I spoke to the Sisters about the 
badness of the Mental Arithmetic and Sesuto. I pointed out that if the 
Lipolelo was read in all the Standards up to III. the children could not but 
get heartily sick of the text, and I advised them to have a Second Reader, such 
as the Paliso, which should at least be begun in the Standards. I did not 
speak more particularly as to the classification, because I felt that the Sisters 
were probably not responsible for it. 

The fact is that the difficulty already experienced in classifying the lower 
part of the school according to the Sub-Standard Divisions recognised in the 
Cape Colony is only increased by the liberty accorded to teachers to take Sesuto 
in Standards I. and II. On paper it would appear as if the Mount Olivet 
School was nearly the equal of Likhoele and other schools of about the same 
size I have inspected. In reality the attainments of the children were far 
below those of any school visited so far, though there is a fair mechanical 
knowledge of the reader in this school. But there is this much experience to 
be gained from the inspection, namely, that it is not necessary to take Primers 
in English as an introduction to the study of our language. If children have 
been properly taught orally they may well begin at once with the Infant and 
Standard I. Readers. 

Mount Olivet cannot possibly be compared with other schools belonging 
to other denominations until the Basutoland School. Course recognises a distinct 
Sesuto division of the school which has to be successfully passed before the 
children are allowed to enter the English classes. Moreover, the experience 
gained here also indicates that the present standards in Arithmetic are not 
what are required for the real progress of the children. It will be far better 
to have a simple course in Arithmetic in the Sesuto-speaking part of the school 
dealing with numbers less than 100, but using most of the arithmetical rules 
in connection with such numbers, and also introducing shillings and pence up 
to (say) fifty pence. The scale can be revised in the upper part of the school 
in connection with larger numbers, and the knowledge of Arithmetic amplified 
in other ways. For these reasons I am particularly glad to have seen Mount 
Olivet School, and I hope to correct my impressions by visiting other schools 
of the same denomination. 
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XXIII. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE GIRLS' BOARDING 
SCHOOL AT THABANA MORENA ON 17TH OCTOBER. (P.E.M.S.) 

1. There are forty- four girls at this school. While paying much attention 
to industrial work, it supplies a higher education at the same time. The girls 
enter after having passed the Standard IV. written examination of Morija, but 
again take the subjects of Standard IV. in their first year and are presented a 
second time for that examination. In their second and third years they do the 
work of Standards V. and VI., and are tested through written examination 
papers framed by the staff of the institution. The classrooms are very good, 
well lit and ventilated, and well equipped with desks and blackboards. The 
staff consists of three European teachers and two native assistants. 

2. In the first year there are twenty girls, in the second year twelve, and in 
the third eleven. I was well satisfied with the classification. Some of the girls 
remain for a fourth year if they fail in one or other of the examinations. A 
certain number leave before their three years are completed. I have met such 
girls as teachers in the various schools of the Territory. 

3. I visited Standard IV. during an Arithmetic lesson. A complex fraction 
had just been simplified. The work was very fairly done, and the native teacher 
(Ernestina Moletsane, Standard VI., trained in the institution when it was at 
Thaba Bosiu) had full command of her class. Only a few results were wrong. 
I had these put on the blackboard and received intelligent answers to my 
questions as to where the mistakes occurred. 

The Mental Arithmetic in catch questions (asked by the teacher) was good ; 
to other questions, apparently less difficult but not admitting of short cuts, asked 
hy myself, the answers were fair. 

In Standard V. a Geography lesson on South Africa was being given. I 
received moderately good answers to some questions which I put to the girls. 
This native teacher (Esther Chokobane) is not so good as Ernestina. 

Standard VI. was engaged in a History lesson when I entered the school- 
loom. The girls were learning by heart an abridgment of South African 
History, specially constructed for this school. One girl gave the answer in 
English, and the next girl answered the next question in Sesuto. The Sesuto 
answer was a free translation by the girl herself of the answer in English. The 
custom of translating in this way undoubtedly diminishes the wearisome char- 
acter of a catechetical system, and possibly may be extended in several directions. 
Intelligent replies were given to me by girls whom I asked about Sir George 
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Grey, and incidents relating to his governonhip, especially as affecting the 
native population. 

The Recitation in this class was moderate as regards pronunciation of Eng- 
lish. The matter was far too difficult because highly allusive. The poem chosen 
was from the Sixth Standard Reader : " Sing of England and the North ". 
I found that the girls could explain scarcely anything in these verses in a satis- 
fectory way. The Sesuto Dictation in Standard VI. was good and the transla- 
tion into English good. Mme. Goy complained justly of the absence of 
higher reading boob in Sesuto. The Arithmetic lesson (in Proportion) was 
given by the native teacher from the day school. He was evidently not up to 
the mark, and used the sign = altogether in a wrong way. Only two results 
worked by the dass were incorrect, but most of them had followed the teacher's 
illogical steps in getting the answer. 

The Singing of the school is excellent. 

4. There is no doubt that Thabana Morena has suffered in the past, and 
will suffer still more in the immediate future, from changes in the European 
staff. Thus at present only Mme. Goy, the directress, has been in the insti- 
tution for as much as three years. It is impossible to speak too highly of the 
influence she exerts upon the girls or of the efficiency of the administration of 
the whole establishment. Miss Christol is temporarily taking the place of a 
teacher who has left, and Miss Lundy, who has had experience with natives in 
the Transkei, came to Basutoland a week ago. Mme. Goy herself leaves next 
Christmas. Taking all these changes into consideration, I am surprised at the 
soundness of the work of the institution. Of the native teachers one has been 
here a long while, the other for a year. 

5. The Industrial Training occupies three and a half hours in the after- 
noon. With six hours a day given to study, it is clear that the time of the 
students is fully occupied, yet I did not notice any signs of fatigue in the 
students, and their health appears to be quite good. 

I saw the girls at their Needlework, Crochet and Knitting in the afternoon. 
Remarkable progress is made in these respects during the three years of their 
course. They sing in parts while at their work — the effect being very pleasing. 
Seven or eight of the girls were ironing, two had charge of their own cooking, 
two grind the mealies in native fashion, two have charge of the cooking in 
Mme. Goy's kitchen, two wait at table, and three look after the bedrooms of 
the European teachers. Each student passes through all these employments, 
but has scarcely time enough to become proficient, e,g,y in grinding the mealies. 
A time-table is attached : — 
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TIME-TABLE— STANDARD VI. 



"3 



Time. 


Monday. 


Tuesday. 


Wednesday. 


Thursday. 


Friday. 


6-7.15. 




Study and Quiet Time. 




7-30- 






Breakfast. 






8.45. 






Prayer. 






9-930. 


English 


Bible 


English 


Bible 


Physical 




Dictation. 


Lesson. 


Recitation. 


Lesson. 


Geography. 


9.30-10. 


South African 


English 


EngUsh 


English 


English 




History. 


Composition. 


Reading. 


History. 


Composition. 


10-10.30. 


Mental 


Map 


South African 


Geography. 


Translation. 




Arithmetic 


Drawing. 


History. 






10. 30-1 1. 


Writing. 


f> 


Sesuto 
Dictation. 


English 
Dictation. 


ii 


11-II.15. 






Recess. 






ll.15-ll.45. 


Sewing. 


Grammar. 


Sewing. 


Mental 
Arithmetic. 


Drawing. 


II.45-12.15. 


„ 


EngUsh 


f) 


Writing. 


II 


P.M. 




History. 








12.30 P.M. 






Dinner. 






2-3 




Sewing, Ironing, etc. 




3-4 


Arithmetic 


Sewing, etc. 


Arithmetic. 


Sewing, etc. 


Sewing, etc. 


5.30 






Supper. 






6.30-8.30 






Study. 






8.30 




Quiet Time and Prayer. 





I suggested to Mme. Goy that it might be well to add the moulding and 
•baking of clay pots and the plaiting of baskets and mats to the occupations of 
the girls. This would bring the industrial work more into touch with the 
ordinary industrial life of the natives. If a native teacher were introduced 
from Barotseland, the girls would go home able to weave much handsomer mats 
and baskets than their fellows, and would thus stand in high repute with the 
older people — not to mention any future husbands. 

6. Mme. Goy is anxious that the present Standard VI. girls should remain 
another year and take a course of training in teaching. At the same time she 
wishes to give up taking Standard IV. girls, so that the institution in future 
would have girls in Standards V. and VI. and a First Year Normal Class. The 
idea is sound, and if the Thabana Morena School could supply a practising class 
it might easily be carried out. There is a great need in almost all the schools I 
have visited of trained women teachers. Ultimately I have little doubt but that 
there must be a girls' department of the Normal School placed at Morija. It 
seems to me a pity that when the present institution was moved from Thaba 
Bosiu it was not placed at Morija. Whenever this next move is made it may 
well be a question whether the industrial part (proper) of the school should not 
be centred at Maseru, while the training of teachers is carried on under the 

8 
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influence of the central institution of the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society. 
The least satisfactory part of the arrangements are the bedrooms. There are no 
dormitories at present, so the girls sleep in their dining-room and kitchen. An 
additional building is urgently needed. I should like to see this take the form 
of superior native huts, four girls to each hut. 

XXIV. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THABANA MORENA DAY 
SCHOOL ON 19TH OCTOBER. (P.E.M.S.) 

1 . This is a school of 1 46 scholars situated at the missionary station of this 
name ; 139 scholars were present at the inspection. The schoolroom is very 
small, and opens on to the back premises of Mr. Germond's house, an incon- 
venient arrangement in every respect. It is 63 feet long by 18 feet broad, and 
is not well lit. Part of the room is partitioned off to form a small classroom 
of little practical value. In consequence of the poorness of the accommodation 
the school is taken in two divisions, the standards being taught from 6.30 in 
the morning to 1 1, and the sub-standards from 1 1 to 2 — abnormally long hours 
for the staff. There are ten desks in addition to clay seats for the children, 
eight maps, three blackboards and two easels. 

The head teacher is Eleazare Lesenyeho. He has the Third Class Certifi- 
cate of Cape Colony, and has been teaching in this school for one year. The 
assistant teachers are Stephen Mokuena, who has passed the Sixth Standard at 
Morija, and Elias Mosuana, who has passed the Fifth Standard at the same 
institution. 

2. The classification of the school is as follows : — 





Full No. 


Present. 


Class. 




A^.^ 


^ ■ ■ I ^ 




bT 


G. 


B. G. 


ABC First Division 


I 


ID 


I ID 


„ Second „ 


2 


9 


2 9 


Sepeleta 


8 


19 


8 18 


First Primer 


9 


15 


7 15 


Second Primer 


7 


10 


6 9 


Standard I. 


3 


9 


2 9 


.. II. 


6 


16 


6 16 


,. III. 


8 


7 


7 7 


„ IV. 


3 


4 


3 4 



47 99 42 97 

146 139 



I found that in most cases no promotion had been made since the visit of 
inspection of Mr. Davidson. This illustrates the evils of an irregular system 
of inspection, especially when that inspection takes the form of an examination 
of the scholars passing from standard to standard. 
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At the close of the inspection I recommended the following classification : — 



Sepeleta, Grade I. . 






30 


Lipolelo, „ II. 






26 


Paliso, „ III. 






26 


Standard I. . 






22 


.. II. . . 






20 


„ III. . . , 






15 


» IV. . . 






7 



146 

This new classification is not intended to prevent promotions as the head 
teacher thinks fit. 

3. The following table shows the performance of the classes in the different 
subjects : — 



Ment. Arith. 


Arith. 


Sesuto. 


English. 


Writing. 


ABC (ist Div.) 


8 


— 


9 


— 


6 


ABC (2nd Div.) 


7 


— 


4 


— 


I 


Sepeleta 


4 


7 


6 


— 


6 


First Primer 


3 


8 


6 


6 


6 


Second Primer 


3 


8 


6 


6 


5 


Standard I. 


5 


7 


8 


2 


7 


» II. 


6 


7 


8 


4 


6 


„ III. 


5 


7 


8 


4 


5 


„ IV. 


4 


6 


8 


5 


5 



In English Composition and English Grammar Standard III. obtained 
three marks out of ten, and Standard IV. two marks out of ten respectively. 

The most marked feature of the school was the long time during which the 
children were kept in the ABC class. They were taught entirely from read- 
ing sheets mounted on wood and almost defaced with use. The children knew 
the letters of the alphabet and the elementary combinations of the letters in a 
particular sequence, and after reading such a sequence they were unable to dis- 
tinguish any particular letter or combination of the letters which they have just 
read. 

I proposed the entire abolition of this class, for nothing less drastic (so it 
seemed to me) could alter the methods of the teachers. The next defect in 
order of importance was the slow advance made in Sesuto, the Lipolelo text- 
book being used in Standard I. I recommended the entire abolition of the 
two English primers, and advised that the reading of English should be de- 
ferred to Standard I. At the same time I pressed upon the head teacher the 
importance of oral teaching in that language in the highest sub-standard class. 
The Mental Arithmetic was weak in many parts of the school. In the simplest 
calculations the fingers were used almost universally. 

8* 
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4. I had an interview with Mr. Germond after the inspection, and pointed 
out to him that it would be almost impossible to get good results under present 
conditions. I recommended that the church (which is a large building near his 
gate and well removed from the house) should be used for the sub-standards, 
and I further suggested that the direction of this Junior School should be placed 
under the head of the Girls' Boarding School. In this way she would be able 
to give her girls practical instruction in teaching. It would be necessary for 
her to have a native assistant teacher for the purpose, who should be as com- 
petent as possible. There would not be much increase in expense, since one of 
the present assistants in the day school could thus be dispensed with. I also 
told Mr. Germond that I thought the present staff inefficient. Eleazare has a 
very poor knowledge of English, and seems to be deficient in the power of con- 
versation in that language. Stephen is a bad teacher, and Elias is so young and 
inexperienced as to be of less value than he might be after some years. I then 
explained the proposed new classification to Eleazare in the presence of Mr. 
Germond, and afterwards pointed out to Stephen some of his defects in methods 
of teaching. 

XXV. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO SILOE DAY SCHOOL 

ON 20TH OCTOBER. (P.E.M.S.) 
I . This school is situated about two hours' ride from Mafeteng in the centre 
of a large native population chiefly belonging to the Bataung tribe. There is a 
native minister in charge of the district. He was formerly a schoolmaster at 
Mafeteng for thirty years, and has only just entered upon his duties here. An 
unusually large number of parents were assembled to witness the inspection. I 
have remarked that this is especially the case in schools in any district placed 
under a native minister, or where a native evangelist is in charge of the school. 
The number of children on the school roll is 234, and there were present at 
the inspection 205 scholars. I found the scholars gathered in the native church, 
a large brick building with an iron roof, erected on a small plateau, and com- 
manding beautiful views of the neighbourhood. The schoolhouse itself stands 
on a lower level and is wholly inadequate to the needs of the children, as is 
shown by the plan of the building given below : — 

24' <- 
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CO 
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The room is not well lit. The furniture consists of three blackboards, two 
easels and fivt desks. There were no maps upon the wall. The name of the 
head teacher is Abner Mayara. He holds the Third Class Certificate of the 
Cape Colony, and has been eight years headmaster of the school. As assistants 
he has at present two girls : Eveline Tsuehane and Dorothy Morebotsane. 
They have both passed the Fourth Standard. The former has been teaching for 
four years in the school, the latter only joined the staff last month. 

2. The classification of the school, as given to me, was as follows ; — 





Full No. 


Present. 


Class. 




>«.i.^ 






B. 


G. 


B. G. 


ABC 


5 


36 


5 34 


Sepeleta 


12 


28 


10 18 


Lipolelo 


i6 


20 


II 17 


Below-Standard 


17 


18 


16 18 


Standard I. 


9 


18 


9 18 


„ II. 


10 


13 


8 II 


,. III. 


10 


6 


9 5 


.. IV. 


10 


4 


10 4 


.. V. 


— 


2 


— 2 




S 


145 


78 127 




234 


205 



But I subsequently found that the children had been promoted from these 
classes into higher classes only three weeks before my visit. The same course 
may have been followed in other schools without my knowing it ; a course 
which would naturally suggest itself in consequence of the belief on the part of 
teachers that the inspection would prove to be the examination of individual 
scholars. 

In future I shall make strict inquiries as to the classification of the children 
during the week preceding the inspection. Owing to this fixed tendency to 
regard an inspection as a formal examination, I have not been able hitherto to 
adopt in its entirety the method which I should prefer, namely, to hear the 
lessons ordinarily given in their respective classes by the teachers themselves 
without disturbing the general routine of the school. My plan has conse- 
quently been a compromise between this and the individual examination of the 
children. After hearing the work of the children, either one by one or — in 
cases where the classes are large — after taking a sample, and then asking the 
teacher to indicate to me some of the most advanced scholars, I have assigned 
marks to the class as a whole. Whenever possible, especially in cases in which 
the work has been unsatisfactory, I have also asked the teacher to handle the 
class in my presence. In this way I feel pretty sure that the scholars have not 
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failed to do themselves justice through nervousness on their part or on that of 
the teacher, or through my neglecting the cleverer children. 

3. The performance of the scholars may be estimated in classes as follows: — 





Ment. Arith. 


Arith. 


Sesuto. 


English. 


Writii 


ABC 


— 


5 


5 


— 


— 


Sepeleta 


— 


4 


4 


— 


— 


Lipolelo 


— 


7 


5 


— 


6 


Sub-Standard 




7 


— 


6 


7 


Standard I. 




9 


— 


5 


6 


„ II. 




10 


— 


5 


5 


III. 




6 


— 


5 


5 


IV. 




7 


— 


5 


5 


» V. 




9 


— 


5 


5 



I found the work of the ABC class extremely mechanical. The children 
could say the A B C fluently in the order of the alphabet, but when I pointed 
to letters haphazard, many of the scholars were quite unable to give the right 
names. In the same way they could run through the numbers one to ten in 
consecutive order, but on going back to figures four or six, for example, most of 
the children were puzzled as to the names of these figures. The same teacher 
had charge of the Sepeleta class, and I found a like defect in this division of 
the school. 

While several of the scholars had got on as far as page 10 of fhe Sepeleta 
and could run off a string of syllables forming a line of print quicker than I 
could point to the component parts, they were, for the most past, unable to 
name the syllables separately in any order different from that of the book. To 
make sure what was the cause of this defect I caused the teacher to take the 
children herself It was clear then that her method was to go round the whole 
class of thirty and to hear the children say their ABC and a line of the 
Sepeleta while the other children were listlessly holding their books in various 
positions and o^en not following the reading at all. This plan of dealing with 
children one by one exists in other schools, but the evil results are here seen in 
their extreme form since the classes are so large. It should be observed that 
even if a teacher resort to the plan of " dodging " from one point to another in 
the A B C or Sepeleta, while looking over the shoulder of some particular child, 
the whole of the rest of the children must be completely idle. To place a large 
reading sheet in front of the children and to point to the letters and syllables 
in different order is the most obvious remedy for this defect, but the only plan 
that is certain to sustain the interest of the children is for the teacher to be 
provided with a blackboard, and to take the trouble to write down fresh 
syllables for the children at every lesson. This plan entails some little extra 
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work on the part of the teacher, but nothing short of it will do away com- 
pletely with the mechanical character of the work of reading in the earlier 
stages. 

The more I see of the schools of the country the more I am convinced that 
the blackboard method used in the school at Pita was the right one. As regards 
the particular teacher in charge of these classes, it should, however, be re- 
membered in excuse for her work that she has only been in the school for one 
month, and that there should be two teachers to do that work, one for each of 
these large classes. The Lipolelo class reads Sesuto badly. They were in 
charge of Eveline. Her manner with them was superior to that of Dorothy, 
and she seems to have a better idea of teaching. I found the sub-standard 
children were reading no Sesuto at all, and no further instruction in the 
language of the country was being given in the higher part of the school. The 
results of this were manifested when I asked for the meaning in Sesuto of simple 
English words and phrases occurring in the various readers. Very few chil- 
dren in the class were able to give a correct translation. The pronunciation 
of English was better than in most of the schools I have visited. It was 
possible to follow almost all that was read without referring to the book. The 
Mental Arithmetic was poor, the knowledge of the Multiplication Table being 
especially weak. 

Standard III. had two simple questions given them in English Grammar 
(namely, to point out the verbs and adverbs in a paragraph), and Standard 
IV. and Standard V. had a subject for English Composition. The results in 
each case may be described as ** indifferent " to " tolerable *'. I caused Standards 
III., IV. and V. to come back again to school in the afternoon for a lesson in 
Geography. The lesson for Standard III. was on Basutoland, and to Standards 
IV. and V. on South Africa as a whole. In each case the lesson was given by 
the head teacher. His method of instruction was poor, and there was a want 
of interest perceptible on the part of the scholars. Their answers, too, were 
unsatisfactory. The Singing of the school was good. The headmaster himself 
had an excellent voice and evidently took pleasure in this part of work. 

4. The staff of the school is at present quite insufHcient for the work to be 
done and for the number of children. One assistant has just left, but he had 
only passed Standard IV. Good results cannot be expected until there is an 
additional trained teacher. There should also be three assistants, one of whom 
should have passed Standard VI. 

Nor can satisfactory results be obtained until there is additional accom- 
modation for the children. For some reason which I was not completely able to 
ascertain, the people are averse (or are said to be averse) to the use of the church 
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as the schoolroom. The reason alleged by the native minister was that the 
church is apt to be left in an untidy condition, but this would apply equally to 
the native church at Maseru. Possibly the disinclination may be the result of 
the influence of the Itte Mr. Germond, for at Thabana Morena his son still 
does not use the church as a school owing to the dislike expressed by his father 
during his lifetime to such an arrangement. 

5. I went into these various matters with Mr. Joel Ntsasa and the head 
teacher and proposed a reclassification of the school as follows : — 



Sepeleta 


40 


Lipolelo 


40 


Below-Standard 


40 


Standard I 


35 


M II 


35 


.. Ill 


25 


IV. and V. 


20 



I spoke very strongly as to the abandonment of Sesuto in the below- 
standard class and the standard classes. Abner said that the work of the school 
was very heavy on his shoulders, and this no doubt is the case. Otherwise I 
should be disposed to blame him more than I do. 



XXVI. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE FRENCH SCHOOL AT 
MAFETENG ON MONDAY, 23RD OCTOBER. (P.E.M.S.) 

I. This is a school of 172 pupils, of whom 159 were present at the time 
of inspection. The building is of brick, with an iron roof, and measures 66 
feet long by 30 feet broad and 10 feet high, and it has no ceiling. The ac- 
commodation is much too small for the total number of children. They are 
accordingly taken at the following hours : Standards III. and IV., 9 a.m. to 12 
noon ; Standards I. and II., ii a.m. to 1.30 p.m. ; Sub-Standards, 11 a.m. to 
1.30 P.M. 

There are four teachers. Gershon Matlanyare has the Third Year Cer- 
tificate. Abel Matete passed Standard VI. at Morija but failed in the First 
Year Normal. Fidelia Matlosa has been five years a teacher in the school and 
has passed Standard IV. Lydia Kehumile has passed Standard IV. and has 
been teaching for four years in the school. 

There were two half-caste children in the school. The school furniture 
is as follows : Four blackboards, three easels, one small table, two maps and 
four desks. 
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121 



2. The classification of pupils can be seen from the following table : — 



Class. 

ABC 
Sepeleta 
Sub-Standard 
Standard I. 

,, II. 

.. III. 

„ IV. 



FuU No. 



Present. 



B. 


G. 


B. 


G. 


i6 


20 


i6 


20 


9 


i8 


3 


17 


15 


27 


13 


25 


8 


6 


8 


6 


4 


17 


4 


i6 


-— 


14 


— 


13 


2 


i6 


2 


i6 



54 "8 



46 113 



172 159 

After the inspection I advised the teacher to keep the same divisions in the 
sub-standards, but to make the first class the Sepeleta, the second the Lipolelo, 
and the third the Sub-Standard. 

The classification would then be as follows : — 



Sepeleta 


30 


approximately 


Lipolelo 


30 


»» 


Sub-Standard 


30 


»f 


Standard I. . 


25 


,, 


n II. . . 


25 


»» 


„ III. . . 


17 


i» 


„ IV. . . 


15 


*» 



172 

The scholars were promoted to their present classes in January last. 
3. The performance of the scholars in each class is shown in the following 
table : — 







Ment Arith. 


Arith. 


Sesuto. 


English. 


Writ! 


ABC 




— 


6 


6 


— 


— 


Sub-Standard A 


— 


— 


6 


— 


— 


»f 


B 


6 


7 


8 






Standard I. 




3 


6 


7 






M II. 




6 


4 


7 






„ III. 




4 


4 


7 






„ IV. 




3 


5 


8 


- • 





Standard III. obtained five for English and Standard IV. three for English 
Composition. The Lipolelo was used as a text- book as high as Standard II. 
inclusive ; Standard III. and Standard IV. took the Matsohlo. The English 
Readers were Longmans' New Readers. There was very little knowledge of 
the Sesuto equivalents of even the simplest English words in these readers. I 
did not hear the scholars sing at the close of the inspection. 
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XXVII. VISIT TO THE ENGLISH SCHOOL AT MAFETENG 
ON 23RD OCTOBER. (C.E.) 

1 . As Canon Weigall was not anxious that I should inspect the school in its 
present state, I only remained a few minutes in the building, and ascertained the 
dimensions of the building and the classification of the scholars. 

The school is fairly well lit. There were clay seats for the children and one 
bench. The head teacher was educated for a time at Lovedale, but had no 
certificate. There was one female assistant. 

2. The classification is as follows : — 





Full No. 


Present. 


Class. 




' 


' 




ST 


G. 


B. G. 


ABC 


6 


13 


6 13 


Sepeleta 


9 


17 


6 15 


Lipolelo 


4 


6 


4 6 


Standard I. 


3 


8 


2 7 


„ II. 


2 


7 


2 7 


,. III. 


I 


4 


I 3 


,. IV. 


— 


5 


— 5 




25_ 


60 


21 56 




""85 


77 



XXVIIL VISIT TO THE ETHIOPIAN SCHOOL AT MAFETENG 
ON 23RD OCTOBER. 

1. I spent about an hour in this school. It is a good room, small but well 
lighted. The dimensions are 40 feet by 17 feet The Ethiopian minister 
manages the school and helps his son (who is the teacher) in his work. 

The son's name is O. S. P. Shupinyaneng. He passed Standard VII. at 
Matelile School (Mr. Davidson passed him in Standard VI. when he inspected 
the school). His certificate from Matelile is headed : " Matelile Institution ". 

In this school I noticed several half-caste children. One very fair child 
was a daughter of a Dutch father and a Basuto woman, the others were the 
children of white men by native women. There were sixty-seven children 
present. The full number was seventy-nine. 

2. The classification was very complex, minute classes of half a dozen 
scholars being formed in some instances. 

I recommended that they should not be so much subdivided, and suggested 
the following classification : — 
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Sepeleta . 


. 26 api 


jroxir 


Lipolelo . 


22 


»» 


Standard I. . 


16 


» 


n II. . 


10 


,, 


n III. . 


9 


f» 



83 

3. The Arithmetic work was poor as far as I had an opportunity of examin- 
ing the slates, the English Reading tolerable. The Dictation and Reading were 
poor and the Singing harsh. Altogether the school is about on a level with 
some of the worst of the P.E.M.S. Schools that I have visited. 

4. It seems pretty certain that this school was started in consequence of the 
dissensions between the French Protestant Church and the English Church, 
and of the separate schools of these denominations which had been opened in 
consequence. Instead of one good school in the place there are thus three 
different schools. Even with the present buildings, a local school authority 
would be able to make a fairly good school by putting the two lower classes in 
one of the buildings ; the highest Sub-Standard and Standard I. in the second 
building, and Standards II., III. and IV. in the third building. They would, 
moreover, be able to dispense with the service of one of the present teachers. 
I gathered that the Ethiopians would be glad to come into an arrangement 
which gave a single school authority power over the three schools. It is to be 
hoped that the English Church and the French Protestants would be equally 
reasonable. Perhaps the best way of approaching the matter would be to en- 
deavour to bring the two principal church organisations into accord, and then 
to introduce an element of popular control into the single school committee 
which would be thus formed. If Government would build or give substantial 
assistance towards an appropriate school building on these conditions, there would 
be an even better prospect of introducing unity into this divided household. 

XXIX. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE SCHOOL AT MASIA- 
NOKENG ON 24TH OCTOBER. (P.E.M.S.) 

I. This was a school of 138 scholars, of whom 125 were present on the day 
of inspection. As the visit was not expected until the next day this was a good 
attendance. The school is situated on the high road from Mafeteng to Maseru, 
at about one and a half hours' ride from the latter place. The building is also 
used as a church ; it forms an integral part of the native village which is situated 
on a plateau above the Little Caledon, with beautiful views in all directions. 
Stone and iron have been used in its construction. The dimensions are 75 feet 
long by 33 feet broad ; it is well lit and ventilated. The school ftirniture con- 
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sists of four maps, one small table, two easels, one cupboard, four blackboards, 
one chair and three desks. The boob used are the Leeto, Longmans' Arith- 
metic, Nelson's Royal Readers, and Chambers's Readers. 

The native minister (formerly headmaster of the school) is Joase A. Mapetla ; 
he is also the chief of the village. His son, Achim Mapetla, is the headmaster 
of the school. The latter holds the Third Class Certificate of the Cape Colony ; 
he was educated at Lovedale. The other members of the staff arc as follows : — 



Name. 
Andreas Khati . 
Ezekiel Thabane 
Esther Thekele . 



I year lo months in school 

3 months in school 

I year 3 months in school 



Standard V. 
IV. 
IV. 



2. The classification of the school is as follows 



Full No. 



Present. 



Class. 





B. 


G. 


B. 


G. 


ABC 


7 


14 


4 


14 


Sepeleta 


4 


10 


4 


10 


Lipolelo 


13 


II 


II 


9 


Infant 


23 


12 


20 


II 


Standard 1. 


9 


7 


7 


7 


„ II. 


7 


4 


7 


4 


III. 


3 


6 


3 


6 


„ IV. 


4 


4 


3 


4 



70 68 
138 



59 65 



124 



A better division of the school would be this : — 



Sepeleta . 


26 approximately. 


Lipolelo . 


. 26 „ . 


Leeto 


26 


Standard L . 


24 


M II. . 


. 18 


» III.^ 
» IV. / 


18 



138 

As I omitted to advise this classification at the time, I am communicating 
with the headmaster on the subject. 

3. The performance of the children in the different classes may be gauged 
from the following numerical table : — 
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LELOALENG 








ABC 


Ment. Arith. 
4 


Arith. 


Sesuto. 
8 


English. 


Writii 


Sepeleta A 
n B 


5 


6 


7 
6 


— 


— 


Lipolelo 
Sub-Standard 


7 
6 


8 
10 


6 
6 


6 


4 
6 


Standard I. 


8 


9 


— 


— 


6 


., H. 
.. III. 
.. IV. 


7 
7 
6 


7 
7 
9 


7 
7 
7 


6 

5 
6 


5 
6 
6 



Instead of English Grammar or English Composition the pupils in Standards 
III. and IV. were translating sentences and short stories from English into Sesuto 
and vice vers^, I consider this an admirable arrangement. 

Standard I. was reading the Lipolelo while the sub-standard was reading 
the Leeto {Pi/grim* s Progress). I was not able to ascertain the reason for this, 
but I refused to hear the Standard I. read a more elementary book in Sesuto 
than the class below it. 

4. The tone of the school was admirable. The fact that the head of the 
village had been for a long time the headmaster of the school and is now the 
native minister, and that his son had succeeded him as teacher gave a unity 
to the school and its surroundings that was quite remarkable. This is the 
kind of school that tends to raise Basutoland to a higher level and to give the 
Basuto people a real sense of nationality. 

Not only did the children and the people of the village appear to me to be 
a self-respecting community, but the courtesy which they showed to strangers 
who came among them was evidently quite natural. 



XXX. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO LELOALENG INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTE ON THURSDAY 30TH NOVEMBER. (P.E.M.S.) 

I. This institution is situated in the southern portion of Basutoland, not 
for from the Moyeni Camp. It occupies the old premises of the Government 
station near the River Qamoqomong. The new camp is on an elevated plateau. 
Under the Director's supervision the recent buildings at Leloaleng have been 
put up by the apprentices themselves. They are built of stone and brick with 
iron roof. The dormitory (formerly used as a school) occupies an upper floor 
of the carpentry shop. It is large, airy and well lit. 

Each boy has a bedstead and bags of shavings for mattresses. 

Formerly the boys occupied a low garret which was dark, close and infested 
with insects. At that time there was always a good deal of sickness, now the 
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health of the students is remarkably good. In addition to the carpentry shop 
there is a smith's shop ; only sufficient, however, to accommodate a few of the 
boys. There b a first rate supply of water. The real defect of the position is 
that there is no regular means of transport between Leloaleng and the greater 
part of Basutoland (the Orange River intervening), so that to supply Mafeteng, 
for instance, with furniture made at the institution, it is easier to send the 
finished articles round by Aliwal North. All the pinewood needed for the 
carpentry work has to be brought from Aliwal North by road which adds lo 
per cent, to the cost. The institution has been open for twenty-five years. 
In the beginning there were no fees ; then [^z was paid for the first year and 
j^i for the second year ; now ^^4 is paid each year. 

At present there are thirty-one apprentices, a number below the average. 
Moreover, only five or six applicants are upon the register, while formerly there 
were between thirty and forty boys who all had to wait two years for entrance 
to the institution. This filing off may be due to several causes, one of which 
is without doubt the failure of crops in the last few years. As yet it has never 
proved to be necessary to advertise the institution ; this year the Director (Mr. 
Bertschy) proposes to do so. 

2. In addition to the Director, the staff consists of two white instructors — 
Mr. Vemett, in charge of the carpentry shop, and Mr. Martin of the building 
work. Mr. Martin does not know any English, which is a great disadvantage. 
There is also a native blacksmith who acts as an instructor. 

Mr. Bertschy goes home in a few months, and Mr. Vemett takes his place 
as Director of the Institution. Miss Cochet acts as matron. 

3. Boys are not as a rule admitted to the institution unless they have passed 
Standard II. There are many Standard III. and IV. boys. Until lately the 
scholars below Standard IV. were brought up to that level at the institution, 
but this plan has been abandoned at present for lack of funds and for other 
reasons, such as that boys actually engaged upon buildings at Moyeni are occu- 
pied manually from sunrise to sunset, and have not sufficient energy or spare 
time to pursue their studies afterwards. 

The course of instruction used to be four years, two in masonry and two 
in carpentry. This arrangement has now been abandoned in favour of a three 
years' course in each subject, the boys choosing which they will take. 

Those apprentices learning waggon-building and forge work have a four 
years' course. 

The whole course is of a practical nature, Mr. Bertschy taking contracts for 
actual work and employing his apprentices in carrying it out. Thus he has 
lately entered into an engagement to build a church (C.E.) at Moyeni. As 
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there is already plenty of stonework to give the boys practice, he has sublet this 
portion to old Leloaleng apprentices, and undertakes the rest of the work him- 
self. In this way the present apprentices are able to gain experience of wood- 
work. Again, the buildings at Leloaleng are partly stone and partly brick. 
On my asking why these buildings were not completely carried out in stone, 
which is close at hand, Mr. Bertschy said that his object was to practise the 
boys also in brickwork, in regard to which they found greater difficulties than 
with the stonework. I find large pieces of furniture, such as wardrobes, 
writing' desks, washhand stands, etc., being offered at prices scarcely more than 
the price of the wood. This kind of work again was undertaken to give the 
apprentices practice in such carpentry as they would not otherwise have much 
chance of carrying out. It should be noted that the price of articles in great 
demand with the natives, such as doors, windows, stools, boxes and coffins, 
was comparatively high. 

The Director said that there was difficulty in making the boys see when 
an edge or a surfitce was straight. A hole would generally be bored crooked 
with a gimlet, a window frame would be far from square, a wall out of the 
perpendicular, etc. Sometimes the carpentry work is done to scale, sometimes 
not. There is a certain want of finish about both the wood and stone work. 

4. Most of the first pupils are at work in Basutoland and East Griqualand. 
Owing to a bye-law of the Bloemfontein Municipality, which forbids a con- 
tractor to employ native workmen in carpentry or building jobs for town work, 
several native workmen trained in the institution have returned from the 
Orange River Colony. Very few of the former apprentices are dependent 
altogether upon their trade. They have cattle and lands, and look upon the 
industrial work as an addition to their other occupations. 

Besides the buildings at Leloaleng itself and at Moyeni, these apprentices 
have built the church (P.E.M.S.) at Siloe, additions to the church (P.E.M.S.) 
at Masitise, and some of the new buildings at Morija. To this Ibt may be 
added some of the buildings of the Government Industrial School at Maseru. 
But the chief part of their work has been done for natives themselves. In 
many of the villages, cottages, not unlike those to be found in Northumberland, 
arc now built of prepared stone, either smooth or " bull-faced ". 

XXXI. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE SCHOOL AT MASITISE 
ON FRIDAY, irr DECEMBER. (P.E.M.S.) 

I. This is a school of 126 scholars, of whom 109 were present at the in- 
spection. It is situated at Masitise, the station which Mr. Ellenbergcr formed 
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ip 1 866, and where he lived and worked until two years ago. The school 
building measures 60 feet by 20 feet, and is of a substantial character. There 
is in addition a church at this station. 

The school furniture seems scarcely adequate to the requirements of the 
scholars. There are four long double desks, but only provided with clay seats, 
three blackboards, a table and chair and five maps. The slates were noticeably 
good. Longmans' Readers, Sepeleta, Lipolelo, Paliso and Matsohlo were the 
language books in use. Josias Khiba is the head teacher. He received his 
training at Morija, where he qualified for the Third Class Teachers' Certifi- 
cate. For twenty-one years he has taught in this school. Josiel Sendo has 
been for nine years at the Masitise School. He was trained in the Bible 
School at Morija, and passed the Fourth Standard. 

There are two women teachers, Victorina Tumahole and Salome Dichaba. 
In the absence of the former, Paulina Mpoli was acting in substitute. All 
these women teachers have passed the Fourth Standard. The wives of the two 
male teachers act as sewing mistresses. 

2. The classification of the scholars is as follows : — 



Full No. Present. 

Class. / — »— > . — *^ 

B. G. B. G. 



ABC 


2 


I 


I 


I 


Kha (Cards) 


12 


9 


9 


8 


Sepeleta 


12 


8 


10 


7 


Primer I. 


3 


8 


3 


7 


n II. 


5 


7 


4 


7 


Infant Reader 


9 


2 


6 


2 


Standard I. 


6 


8 


4 


8 


n II. 


4 


10 


4 


10 


III. 


7 


5 


7 


4 


.. IV. 


7 


I 


7 


— 



67 59 55 54 

126 109 

I did not propose any change in the classification of the standards, but recom- 
mended that the sub-standards should be divided into three grades of twenty- 
six scholars (about) each. 

3. The performance of the scholars may be estimated from the following 
table : — 
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Ment. Arith. 


Arith. 


Sesuto. 


English. 


Writing. 


Dictation. 


ABC 


7 


— 


8 


— 


— 


— 


Kha (Cards) 


7 


— 


9 


— 


6 


— 


Sepeleta 


6 


8 


9 


— 


6 


— 


Primer I. 


5 


7 




7 


7 


— 


» II. 


5 


8 




7 


7 


— 


Infant Reader 


5 


9 




7 


7 


— 


Standard I. 


6 


7 




6 


6 


— 


„ II. 


5 


8 




7 


6 


— 


n HI. 


5 


7 


8 


7 


6 


7 


„ IV. 


5 


8 


8 


7 


6 


— 



The Dictation of Standards III. and IV. was good, their Geography intelli- 
gently answered. It was noticeable that the scholars in every class taking 
English were able to find Sesuto equivalents with fluency, the translation of 
whole sentences being often given without any hesitation. This was the most 
remarkable feature of the school. 

The Singing cannot be described as more than tolerable. Sewing was good, 
the boys taking part in this lesson in all classes. I saw some garments cut out 
by boys, hemmed and with button-holes — work which would not disgrace the 
best girls in the Sewing class. 

About 100 pupils in all are taught Sewing. There are three classes, each 
taken for two hours a week. 

The discipline and manners of the scholars are good. 

4. It is clear that the chief part of the praise for the satisfactory condition 
of the school ought to be assigned to Mr. EUenberger, although the present 
missionary during the two years he has been at the station must have followed 
careftdly the lines of his predecessor. I saw the teachers as a body at the con- 
clusion of the inspection, and dwelt upon some of the most modern methods 
of teaching English as a foreign tongue. 



XXXII. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE SCHOOL AT MOHALE'S 
HOEK ON SATURDAY, 2nd DECEMBER. (P.E.M.S.) 

I . This is a school of sixty-five pupils (several half-coloured), fifty-eight of 
whom were present at the inspection. The dimensions of the schoolhouse 
are 48 X 21 X II feet. It is of brick and iron, and is well lit. The 
building is also used as a church. The school furniture is somewhat deficient. 
There are two long benches, one table, one chair, two blackboards and two 
maps. The children sit on clay seats. The name of the head teacher is Joas 
Ntsukunyane. He was educated at Morija, and has the Third Class Teachers' 

9 
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Certificate of Cape Colony. For the last five years he has been teaching in this 
school. There is one assistant teacher, Lazarus Mohapi. He has passed 
Standard VI., and his engagement in this school has only lasted five months at 
present. The fees are sixpence a quarter, but arc not rigidly enforced. 
2. The classification of the scholars is as follows : — 

Full No. Present. 





B. 


G. 


B. 


G. 


ABC 


— 


3 


— 


I 


Sepeleta 


9 


6 


6 


6 


Lipolelo 


3 


9 


3 


9 


Sub-Standard B 


4 


2 


3 


2 


Standard I. 


3 


4 


3 


4 


II. 


7 


4 


7 


3 


III. 


2 


4 


2 


4 


IV. 


3 


2 


3 


2 



31 34 27 31 

65 58 

No promotion has been made since Mr. Davidson's visit. 

After the inspection I recommended a fresh division of the sub-standard 
children into two classes of eighteen each, and I further advised that Standards 
I. and II. should be taken as far as possible as a single class ; also that Standards 
III. and IV. should be taught together as a general rule. This would make four 
classes, a convenient number for two teachers to instruct. 

3. The performance of the scholars may be estimated from the following 
table : — 





Ment. Arith. 


Arith. 


Sesuto. 


English. 


Writing. 


Dictation. 


ABC 


5 


— 


8 


— 


— 


— 


Sepeleta 


5 


— 


5 


— 


— 


— 


Lipolelo 


5 


8 


7 


— 


4 


— 


Sub-Standard B 


6 


8 


5 


3 


5 


— 


Standard I. 


7 


8 


7 


6 


6 


— 


„ 11. 


8 


7 


7 


6 


6 


— 


,. III. 


7 


8 


6 


5 


5 


4 


„ IV. 


6 


5 


6 


5 


5 


3 



It should be noted that the Lipolelo is read as the text-book in Sesuto as 
high as Standard II. 

The Geography of Standards III. and IV. was poor (3), the Singing very 
fair (7), but the children did not know the National Anthem. There is no 
Sewing in the school. 
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XXXIII. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE SCHOOL AT TSAK- 
HOLO ON 5TH DECEMBER. (P.E.M.S.) 

1 . This is a school of seventy children, sixty-four of whom were present at 
the inspection. It is situated about two hours' drive north-west of Mafeteng. 
The building is of stone with a thatched roo^ dimensions 57 x 21 x 8 feet. 
It is badly lit, but not ill ventilated. There are three long desks ; the rest of 
the children sit on clay benches and write on their knees. 

The other school furniture consists of three blackboards, two easels, four 
maps (including South Africa, Europe and the World). 

There are no foes. The head teacher is Luka Mosete. He passed his First 
Year's Pupil Teachers' Examination at Morija, and taught for three years at 
Mafeteng before coming to his present school. At Tsakholo he has been two 
and a half years. Before inspecting the school I paid a visit to the chief Mojela 
(brother of the late Lerothodi), who lives in the village of Tsakholo. 

2. The classification of the scholars is as follows : — 





Full 


No. 


Present. 


Class. 




-»^^ 


, ' ^ 




B. 


G. 


B. G. 


ABC 


5 


4 


5 4 


Sepeleta A 


3 


7 


2 7 


„ B 


2 


II 


— II 


Lipolelo (Primer) 


— 


4 


— 4 


Standard I. 


3 


8 


3 5 


11. 


4 


8 


4 8 


ni. 


I 


3 


I 3 


IV. 


4 


3 


4 3 



22 48 19 45 

70 64 

After the inspection I advised a reduction in the number of classes, and said 
that next year the inspector would take account of this recommendation, pro- 
vided that the teacher endeavoured to carry it out to the best of his ability. 

3. The following table shows the performance of the children in the different 
subjects : — 

Ment.Arith. Arith. Sesuto. English. Writing. Diet. Gram. Geo. Redt. 

ABC — 6 6 — — — — — • — 

Sepeleta A 464 — 4 — — — — 

„B 596— 4 — — — — 

Lipolelo 6 6 8 7 4 — — — — 

Standard I. 5 7 7 5 4 — — — — 

n 11. 5 7 7 5 4 3 — — — 

M III. 510754— 2 — — 

,. IV. 4 5 7 6 4 — — 4 4 
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The Singing was good, the pronunciation of English words being especially 
distinct. The children were not, however, able to sing " God Save the King ". 
This is much to be regretted. In all Basntoland Schools the National Anthem 
should be taught, although there is no need to introduce it on every occasion. 
It is a pity also that there are no Basuto national airs or folk-songs of older date 
than the missionaries' advent. War chants seem to be the nearest approach to 
songs of this kind, but these are individual in character and only acquire a tribal 
character if they relate to a highly placed chief. 

The Writing here was perhaps worse than in any school I have yet visited. 
I advised the setting of copies on the blackboard and occasional printing exer- 
cises, but as long as the general conditions for writing are so bad I fear not 
much progress will be made. 

The books in use are Longmans' Junior School Arithmetic and the South 
African Readers. 

4. After the inspection the head teacher consulted me with regard to two 
boys whom he had expelled from the school on the order of the missionary 
(Mr. Christol), and apparently for some Church offence. One of these boys 
had been readmitted into the Church, but permission had not been granted to 
either culprit to attend school again. 

This was the teacher's account, and apparently he distinguished clearly be- 
tween church government and school government, and thought that an injus- 
tice had been done. I made him see that I had no locus standi in the case. 



XXXIV. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE DAY SCHOOL AT 
HERMON ON MONDAY, 4TH DECEMBER. (P.E.M.S.) 

I. This is a very large school of 223 scholars, of whom 216 were present 
at the inspection. It is situated about one and a half hour's ride from Mafeteng 
in a westerly direction. The Mission at Hermon was one of the earliest to be 
established in the country (fifty-two years ago), Mme. RoUand, the wife of the 
first pastor, interesting herself especially in education, and endeavouring to 
bring native children under school influences at as early an age as possible. 
Even now the number of infants in the lowest classes is unusually large and 
gives something of a special character to this school. 

The two buildings used for teaching purposes are scarcely sufficient for the 
number of scholars. The larger has also been used up to now for divine wor- 
ship, but as a remarkably fine new church is in course of erection, the present 
building will sopn be devoted to school uses only. The smaller structure was 
the old church. At present it is converted into a storehouse for the woodwork 
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to be used in connection with the new church ; thus the accommodation for 
scholars is for the moment quite inadequate. The dimensions of the larger of 
the present buildings are 68 x 23 x 15 feet. 

As schools in Basutoland become more and more frequented, and modern 
ideas as to their construction begin to prevail, this plan of taking over for 
educational purposes those churches which have become too small for their 
congregations will be looked upon with increasing disfavour. In the case of 
the more important magistracies, Government also is not unlikely before long 
to set up a higher standard of school construction than at present, and when- 
ever it does so the demand for superior schoolhouses will become urgent 
throughout the more populous districts in Basutoland. Under the block-grant 
system, the Government has not much control in regard to this matter, but the 
case would be quite different if school property were to be vested in local 
committees on which not only the missionaries, but also the Government and 
natives were represented. Regulations analogous to those favouring the building 
of schools in Cape Colony could thus be introduced, and Government would be 
able to insist that a piece of land of suitable size, and distinguished completely 
from the Mission lands, was set aside for the purpose. That natives would 
have no objection to devote land to educational uses, especially at the desire of 
their Government, is sufficiently shown by the Palapye incident, given in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate Report^ in which Khama himself, perhaps the chief 
more fevourably disposed than any other towards missionary effort, drew a clear 
distinction between the request for land for such uses when made by a church 
authority and by the State. As by far the largest part of the expense of con- 
struction is borne by the natives themselves, they are quite justified in thinking 
that the control of the school buildings should be vested in some body more 
fully representing the tribe than even the most numerous of the present church 
bodies. 

2. The school staff is as follows : Head teacher, Benoni Ramonyadne, who 
has the Teachers' Certificate of Competency of Cape Colony. He has been 
teaching in the school for twenty-two years. There is an assistant male teacher 
(whose name I did not record), and three female assistants : Eleanor Ntsaba 
(Standard III. at Thaba Bosiu), nine years in school ; Filadele Molelekeng 
(Standard III. at Thaba Bosiu), and Adele (Standard IV. Hermon). The 
salaries are : Benoni j^32, assistant teacher j^2i, the three female assistants j^5 
a year each. I understood from Mr. Christol that the salaries of the assistant 
teachers are defrayed by the congregation. The school is free ; therefore this 
arrangement resembles in some respects a tribal contribution towards the 
expenses of the education of the child population. 
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3. The classification of the scholars is shown below : — 



Full No. 



Present. 



Clftss. 

ABC 
Sepeleta 
Lipolelo 
Paliso 
Standard I. 
» II. 

» ni. 

,. IV. 



4. The performance of the different classes may be estimated from the 
following table : — 



B. G. 
15 28 


B. G. 
14 28 


16 24 


14 23 


4 19 
6 22 


4 18 
6 21 


16 23 


16 23 


4 10 
8 13 
6 9 


4 10 
8 12 
6 9 


75 148 
223 


72 144 
216 







Mcnt. Arith. 


Arith. 


SesiUo. 


English. 


Writing. Dictation. Geography. 


ABC 




2 


— 


2 


— 




— 


— 


Sepeleta 




4 


8 


3 


— 




— 


— 


Lipolelo 




4 


7 


3 


— 




— 


— 


Paliso 




4 


9 


5 






— • 


— • 


Standard I. 


3 


7 


6 






— • 


— 


ft 


II. 


5 


5 


5 






5 


— 


n 


III. 


4 


10 


— 






6 


4 


it 


IV. 


4 


8 


7 






5 


4 



The Singing was very good (8). 

5. In this school I was not struck, as I have been in others, with the in- 
timate way in which the school work is associated with the natural life of the 
people. The school seems rather to be the adjunct of the Church, and to be 
addressed to the Christian part of the community only. There was something 
perfunctory about the work, and the head teacher did not appear to be specially 
fitted to produce enthusiasm for their labours in his assistant teachers. This is 
all the more to be regretted, as Mme. Christol interests herself greatly in edu- 
cation, and Mr. Christol is especially qualified to influence the staff" in regard to 
the creative (the artistic) and less mechanical part of their work. 

The head teacher only takes Standard IV., that is, fifteen children ; and the 
number of scholars increases down to the two teachers of the lowest classes, 
who have over seventy children each. I understand that the health of the 
head teacher is not good. This lack of good health is not, I believe, of very 
recent origin, and Benoni has had additional assistance on that account. Unless 
he is able soon to take a larger number of children himself and to show more 
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energy in his work, I consider that the Mission would be well advised to find 
a successor to him in the post of head teacher. It was clear to me from my 
conversation with the staff that the women teachers were dissatisfied with the 
large proportion of the work which was put upon their shoulders. 

XXXV. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE SCHOOL AT 
SEKAMENG ON sth DECEMBER. (C.E.) 

1 . This is a school of forty scholars, thirty-six of whom were present at the 
inspection (which was made without previous notice). The school begins 
nominally at 8.30 and lasts till i, but when I reached the village at 9.15 
the children had not yet assembled. The school building is also the church. 
It is 55 X 15 X 9 feet. There are five windows : the building is fairly lit 
and ventilated. 

The school furniture consists of three desks, holding five scholars each. The 
rest of the children sit on the floor as there are no clay benches. 

The name of the teacher is Philemon Pokane. He was educated at Masite 
where he passed the Fifth Standard. Afterwards at Hlotse Heights he obtained 
his certificate as a First Year Pupil Teacher. Then he went to Zonnebloem 
where he obtained his Third Class Certificate as a teacher. 

For more than two years he has been teaching in this school. 

Selina Thulo, the daughter of the chie^ is the assistant teacher. She was 
placed in the Fourth Standard, but had not definitely passed the Third Stan- 
dard as there had been no examination. She has only been teaching four 
months. It is to be noted that the English Church has no Third and Fourth 
Standard written examination corresponding to those of the Paris Mission. 

The text- books used are Longmans' South African Readers, Bell's Shilling 
Arithmetic (Pendlebury) and Lipolelo. 

2. The classification of the scholars is as follows : — 



Class. 


Full No. 
B. G. 


Present. 
B. G. 


ABC 


2 4 


2 4 


Lipolelo 
In£ant Reader 


4 5 
2 6 


3 4 
I 6 


Standard I. 


2 4 


2 4 


n. 


3 2 


2 2 


in. 


I I 


I I 


IV. 


I I 


I I 


,, V. 


2 — 


2 — 




17 23 


14 22 




40 


36 
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The promotion of the school was made at the beginning of the year. 

3. The performance of the various classes may be estimated as follows : — 



Ment. Arith. 


Arith. 


Sesuto. 


English. 


Writing. 


Diet. 


Geog. 


Eng. Comp 


ABC . 


8 


— 


8 


— 


6 


— 


— 


— 


Sepeleta 


6 


8 


8 


— 


4 


— 


— 


— 


Lipolelo (Infant) 


— 


9 


7 


7 


6 


— 


— 


— 


Standard I. 


6 


5 


7 


6 


6 


— 


— 


— 


II. 


6 


6 


7 


6 


4* 


— 


— 


— 


in. 


5 


5 


7 


6 


6 


4 


— 


— 


n IV. 


3 


2 


6 


5 


6 


4 


4 


— 


.. V. 


4 


4 


7 


6 


8 


— 


2 


5 



Sheets of letters and syllables that should have been replaced long ago were 
used for the two lowest classes. They were torn and defaced in places. 

In the infant reader class the pronunciation of English was noticeably good. 

The Singing of the school is indifferent (4). "God Save the King " was 
not known. The teacher did not know where to learn the air. 

4. After the inspection I spoke a few words of praise and encouragement to 
the teachers. I advised that the number of the classes should be much reduced. 
I also advised that Standard II. and higher standards should have some more 
advanced book in Sesuto than the Lipolelo. 

5. There is also a school of the P.E.M.S. at Sekameng (which I did not 
discover until too late), situated less than a mile from the other school. It ap- 
pears that there are two villages of Sekameng, one chiefly containing adherents 
of the French Mission, the other of the Church of England. 

XXXVI. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE SCHOOL AT KOLO 
ON 7TH DECEMBER. (P.E.M.S.) 

I. This is a school of 113 children, 103 of whom were present at the 
inspection. The school building is also the church. It is well lit and ven- 
tilated and has magnificent views of the valley and distant hills. Its dimensions 
are 75 X 24 X II feet. The head teacher is named George Santho ; he 
was educated at Morija and obtained the Third Class Certificate. He has been 
in this school one year ; salary ^^30 (rising to £s^), Philip Matlanyane has 
no certificates and does not show any special aptitude for teaching. He receives 
a salary of ^^12 a year and ^^4 in addition from the congregation. Josephina 
Megaele has passed Standard IV. She receives £S a ytar. 

The school furniture consists of three blackboards, two easels, six or eight 
maps, three large desks and two small desks, chair and table. 

* Read Lipolelo. ' 
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The books in use are Longmans' South African Readers, Longmans' Arith- 
metic, Sepeleta, Lipolelo and Matsohlo. 

2. The classification of the school is as follows ; — 





Full No. 


Present. 


Class. 




u.«^ 






B. 


G. 


B. G. 


Sepeleta 


3 


27 


3 26 


Lipolelo 


4 


9 


4 9 


Primer 


13 


II 


13 II 


Infant Reader 


2 


ID 


I 10 


Standard I. 


I 


4 


I 4 


„ II. 


4 


— 


4 — 


., III. 


6 


I 


6 I 


„ IV. 


6 


4 


6 4 




w 


66 


38 65 




105 


103 



The school was promoted in June last. 

3. The performance of the scholars is shown in the following table : — 

Ment. Arith. Arith. Sesuto. English. Writing. Diet. Recit. Geog. 



Sepeleta 




5 


8 


5 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Lipolelo 




6 


7 


8 


— 


5 


— 


— 


— • 


Primer 




6* 


8 


8 


— 


5 


— 


— 


— 


Infant 




6 


6 


8 


5 


7 


— 


— 


— 


Standard I. 


6 


7 


— 


6 


6 


— 


— 


— 


»} 


II. 


4 


7 


7 


5 


6 


5 


5 


— 


i» 


III. 


5 


8 


— 


5 


5 


5 


— 


5 


»» 


IV. 


5 


8 


— 


5 


5 


4 


5 


5 



The remarkable feature of the school is the reading of Sesuto by the younger 
scholars. The head teacher takes the ABC class himself and passes them up 
rapidly. Standard IV. read from Chambers's Readers, apparently because at a 
previous inspection this book had been used for the examination. In Geo- 
graphy Standard IV. gave Thaba Bosiu as an important town in Basutoland. 
One boy said it was important because there was a theological college there ; 
only one knew of the chiefe of the Basuto being buried on the hill-top. For 
Recitation the class had the following : — 

A linnet choir sang in a chestnut grove, — 
A hundred, p'r'aps, or more — 
Till the stream of their song ran warbling down 
And entered a cottage door, etc. 

— Edward Capern. 

Mental Arithmetic in shillings. 
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The Singing in the school was very tolerable. 

4. The name of the native minister is John Mogapeloa. He is responsible 
for a district including Sekameng, Boleka, Likhetleng, Likhakeng and Thupa- 
Likaka. The numbers on the roll in the schools in these places are 99, 54, 
36, 65, 77. There is thus a considerable district here entirely under native 
direction. 

I spoke to the head teacher as to the classification, and advised him to form 
three classes below-standard, only the top class learning English. Each class 
would have about twenty-four children. I also recommended that each of the 
four standard classes should have about nine children. 



XXXVII. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE DAY SCHOOL AND 
BOARDING DEPARTMENT AT THABA BOSIU, TUESDAY 
TO FRIDAY, I2TH-I5TH DECEMBER. (P.E.M.S.) 

I. The day school has 243 scholars, 214 of whom were present on the day of 
inspection. The school building is of brick and iron ; it was the old church, 
but an addition has been made to the structure to render it capable of including 
all the scholars. The dimensions are given in the following diagram : — 




There are three rooms, serving respectively for (i) Standards II., III., IV. 
and V. ; (2) Standard I. and the highest sub-standard class ; (3) the rest of the 
sub-standard classes. 

Thaba Bosiu School is better equipped with furniture than almost any school 
I have visited so far. There are fourteen large desb, holding six scholars each 
upon the average, four blackboards, two easels, seven maps, etc. 

There is also a serviceable sheet of the written characters of the alphabet, 
but no corresponding sheet with the printed letters. 

Nelson Readers are in use in the lower standards, Chambers's Readers in the 
upper standards. The Arithmetic book is the new Arithmetic of Longmans, 
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which consists of little else than questions, the answers being given in separate 
books. 

Situated as the Mission at Thaba Bosiu is, close to the most venerated spot in 
all Basutoland, and having a longer history than any of the other Missions, it 
might be expected that the school would have a special character. Under the 
guidance of Mr. Jacottet (the missionary), it is noticeably national in type — 
not merely the school of the Christian community. Yet even here I do not 
find quite the same spirit in the children or the same interest taken by the 
parents as in some of the schools at the out-stations or in the parishes under a 
native minister. There was not, for instance, any general attendance of 
parents at the inspection. 

The fees of the school are 3s., zs. and is. a year. They are not well paid. 
The school is open from 8.30 to 12.30. 

2. The names and qualifications of the teachers are as follows : — 
Etienne Tau — ^Third Class Certificate of the Cape Colony. He has been 

teaching for ten years in this school, and has very fair capacities as a 
teacher. He is also a good organiser, and has plenty of initiative. 
Isaaki Mohapi has passed Standard VI. in East London. He is a poor 

teacher. 
Khotso Silase has passed Standard IV. 

Mpinane Tau has also passed the Fourth Standard. She is a good teacher* 
Besides these there are two scholars of Standard V. who act as monitors^ 
Molefenyane and Elia Sempe. Apart from the monitors the school is insuffi- 
ciently staffed. There should certainly be two fully certificated teachers and 
two assistants who have passed Standard VI. 

3, The classification of the scholars is as follows : — 

Full No. Present. 

Class. /— *^ /— *^ 





B. 


G. 


B. 


G. 


ABC 


14 


19 


II 


14 


Sepeleta 


19 


26 


II 


25 


Lipolelo 


13 


6 


12 


5 


Sub-Standard 


31 


19 


27 


18 


Standard I. 


28 


13 


26 


12 


II. 


II 


6 


II 


6 


III. 


18 


2 


17 


2 


IV. 


II 


— 


II 


— 


» V. 


7 


— 


6 


— 



152 91 132 82 

243 214 

At the close of the inspection I recommended the division of the scholars 
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below-standard into three equal classes of about fifly each, and the amalgama- 
tion of Standards IV. and V. into one class. 

4. The way in which the several classes did their work is shown in the 
following table : — 

Ment. Arith. Arith. Sesuto. English. Writing. Diet. Gram. Geog. 

ABC 6 — 9 — — — — — 

Sepeleta 6 6 6 — — — — — 

Lipolelo 5 6 8 — 6 — — — 

Sub-Standard 6 10 8 6 8 — — — 

Standard I. 7 7 — 6 8 — — — 

„ II. 6 10 — 6 8 8* — — 

If ni. 6 7767—55 

.» IV. 5 7—5 4 — — 5 

i» V. 5 7 — 5 4 — — 5 

I had not time to hear the Sesuto Reading of all the classes, but it- was clear 
that the teaching of this subject was good generally. The scholars also gave 
Sesuto equivalents for English words and phrases quite readily, and their pro- 
nunciation of our language was above the average in the schools of Basutoland. 

Writing was good throughout the school ; as good in fact as I have found 
anywhere in Basutoland. This excellence in writing cannot but be due in 
part to the thorough equipment of the school in regard to desks. 

I saw the Sewing class in the afternoon. This is Mrs. Jacottet's special 
work, for which the school receives no grant whatever. The girls did fairly 
well, but there did not seem to be much variety — no knitting or crochet work 
was produced for my inspection. 

After the inspection I called the teachers together and spoke in terms of 
praise about their work. The classification is the weakest point in the school. 
There can be no doubt that the staff ought to be increased and to have higher 
qualifications. Under a head teacher less capable and full of " go " than Etienne 
it would be bound to deteriorate. 

5. A notable adjunct of the school is the boarding department which is 
entirely managed and financed by the head teacher. The boys pay £3 a 
session to him. I went to see their dwelling huts which are far too small. In 
one round hut, with a diameter of 1 8 feet, fifteen boys are housed. This allows 
only 16 square feet per boy and about 135 cubic feet (on a reckoning of 7 feet 
at the eaves and 1 2 feet at the top of the roof). 

Everything was most untidily kept. The kitchen was anything but clean 
and very small. An old Mosuto woman was in charge of this room and of the 
reed enclosure where cooking is done in fine weather. Nevertheless, the boys 

* Standard I. 
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seemed to be happy. They are drilled, and march in good step and line. A 
football club has been already formed, and they wish to begin cricket. 

On one evening of my stay at Thaba Bosiu they sang a number of songs to 
me — chiefly in English, and with some distant resemblance to " Christy Min- 
strel " effects. In addition to the ordinary school work, Etienne gives the boys 
an hour's instruction from 6.30 to 7.30 a.m., and again from 6.30 to 8.30 p.m. 
From 2 to 4 p.m. they do manual work, which means in practice attending to 
their teacher's lands. 

The head teacher is helped in the management of the boarding-house by 
his cousin, Izaaki, but there are signs that he is overworking himself. It would 
be well if Government could assist such boarding-house pecuniarily, if only to 
have some control over the conditions of living. 

The boys come from great distances, several from Qacha's Nek and Mata- 
tiele. From an English Composition which they wrote on the subject of 
what they intended to do during their holidays, it is clear that their chief aim is 
to earn something, e.g., by transport-riding, house-service, etc., so as to help 
their parents and to enable them to return to school. 

This hostel is interesting as a genuine product of native energy and enter- 
prise, Mr. Jacottet purposely standing aside and taking no part in its control. 

XXXVIII. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL AT THABA BOSIU ON WEDNESDAY, iith DE- 
CEMBER. (P.E.M.S.) 

1. A still more interesting institution at Thaba Bosiu is the Theological 
School. At present there are four students under Mr. Jacottet's care. They 
live close to the Mission-house with their wives and families. 

From their previous history, given below, it is apparent that they have been 
selected with care. The course is one of three years. All the students entered 
together, and will finish their studies together next April. They are destined 
to be put in charge of native pastorates, which are carved out of the districts 
of the missionaries. When these four ministers have been added to the present 
staff, the European missionaries will number sixteen and the native ministers 
thirteen. 

On the conclusion of the course four other students will be chosen, and 
will go through the same careful training, though it is probable that this will 
be given at Morija instead of Thaba Bosiu, as it is intended to move the 
Theological School to the former place. 

2. The course of study in this school comprises both general studies and a 
special theological training. Among the general studies are Algebra (Elemen- 
tary), Euclid (Books I. and II.), Elementary Natural Philosophy, and Physi- 
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ology. General History plays a large part in the course. It extends from the 
reign of Augustus to the twentieth century. 

In the Theological Course there is New Testament Exegesis (the revised 
English version taking the place of the Greek text) ; Old Testament (more 
cursory), with history of the Jewish people, and some knowledge of the author- 
ship of the various books ; Church History, special emphasis being laid on 
English and modern church history ; Practical (pastoral) Theology, including 
sermons, etc. In general, Sesuto is the medium of instruction. 

3. Except as regards the salary of the head of the Theological School, all 
expenses are met by voluntary contributions from the Church of Basutoland 
(P.E.M.S.). 

To be received as a student at this institution it is necessary that a candidate 
should have been working in the Mission for several years as catechist or teacher. 
He must be accepted also by the head of the Theological School and by the 
Assembly (Seboka) of Missionaries and Ministers of the Church. 

If a married man, as is usually the case, he brings his wife and children with 
him to the College. Each student receives a separate house (or apartment) and 
gardens, and £1$ sl year. 

4. The previous history of the four students is as follows : — 
was educated at Morija as a teacher and has the Provisional 

Certificate. As teacher and catechist he remained at Koro-Koro for twenty 
years. His age is forty-spven. He is a married man with children. 

was educated at Mr. Butt's institution (Wesleyan) at Aliwal 

North. He has been a teacher at Thabana Morena for several years. His age 
is thirty-five. He is married and has many children. 

comes from the Quthing district. He was educated at 

Morija ; took the Second Year's Pupil Teachers' Certificate. Afterwards he 
became assistant teacher in the Morija Preparatory School (Standards V. and 
VI.) for several years. His age is thirty- two. He is married. 

has the Third Class Teachers' Certificate of Cape Colony. 

He gained this certificate at Morija. He became the head teacher at Kolo for 
several years. His age is twenty-eight. He is married. 

5. The full salary of native ministers is £50 a year (Rev. N. Mpiti as living 
at Maseru receives £s^^ year). This salary is paid from the money of the native 
Church. 

The Theological School is so intimately associated with the Church in 
Basutoland, promoted by the P.E.M.S., that the present seems an appropriate 
occasion for referring to the organisation and some of the distinctive features of 
that Church. 

It aims consciously at being the National Church of Basutoland, and if the 
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number of its members be compared with those of the Roman Catholic or 
English Church in Basutoland, it may fairly be said to be the only Church 
which has claims to occupy such a position. 

At the last census (1903) the figures were as follows: Paris Mission, 
40,956 ; Church of England, 3,383 ; Roman Catholic Church, 5,701. The 
total population of Basutoland is, however, 347,731, and thus it is only a small 
minority of the whole people who belong to the Church in question, or indeed 
to any Christian denomination. 

6. The position of the Paris Mission in the country is, however, much 
stronger than would appear from these figures. 

In the first place its missionaries played a unique part in the history of the 
Basuto during the time when Moshesh was consolidating them into a nation, 
and their influence has been acknowledged by his successors in the paramount 
chieftainship. At the burial of each of these chiefe and of almost all their near 
relatives the French missionaries have officiated. In fact it was owing to their 
influence that the custom of burying the chief men of the Basuto on the top of 
Thaba Bosiu, and in Christian fashion, originated. Before that time each chief 
was placed in his cattle kraal in a crouching position (that of an unborn child), 
with a flat stone over his head, his eyes still turned towards his oxen. The 
political influence of the French missionaries, and their relations with Chief 
Moshesh, have been well summarised in volume ii. of the Basutoland Records^ 
paragraph xxiv., and pp. xxviii. and xxix. (Mr. Theal's introduction) : — 

" The French missionaries, placed for life in one spot, regarded the ques- 
tion from the native point of view. Less than any other of the numerous 
agents of missionary societies established in South Africa did they make it their 
business to destroy all native customs that were not in accordance with Euro- 
pean ideas, but in general tried to judge of everything according as it was in 
itself moral or immoral, right or wrong. They were not endeavouring to 
make the Basuto mere copyists of white men, but encouraged them rather to 
move onward in a groove of their own selection and adapted to their own way 
of thinking. And in this lay the secret of their success as civilisers and of the 
great influence which they acquired in the Sesuto." 

'^ Moshesh, without embracing Christianity himself, was a firm friend of 
the missionaries, giving them ample protection, making the necessary grants of 
land whenever and wherever they desired, and requiring his subjects to reside 
in the neighbourhood of the churches and schools. He even took part in the 
public services and frequently acted as an exhorter. On all important occasions 
he sought counsel from the Christian teachers, and seldom neglected to do as 
they advised. 
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** But if the missionaries owed much to Moshesh^ he certainly owed more to 
them. The English Government^ some have asserted, made Moshesh great by 
its countenance and its protection. The Boers, others have stoutly maintained, 
were the real preservers of the Basuto people, by acting as a wall of defence 
against external enemies. But to the French missionaries must be attributed, 
more than to all other foreign agencies combined, the existence of the Basuto 
as a powerful tribe. Disintegration would have followed the return of pros- 
perity, the various elements which had not yet had time to blend must have 
fallen asunder but for them. They saw the danger of anarchy, and directed 
every effort to support the influence and power of the Great Chief, who was 
not only the firiend of Missions but the sole individual capable of preserving 
order in the land." 

In the second place (as has already been shown) the policy of the Society is 
to entrust more and more power into the hands of the native members of the 
Church whenever they become fitted to wield it, and the character of the 
Church government has been successfully altered from time to time with this 
object in view. 

The influence of the Mission thus extends Bit beyond its nominal members ; 
there are a good number of heathen Basuto, not to be reckoned even as ad- 
herents of the Church in the ordinary sense, who would regard any great 
diminution of its authority as a disaster to their people. This policy is not con- 
fined to the Society in question, but there can be no doubt that its missionaries 
have carried it out in a relatively thorough manner. 

In the third place the Church is confined to Basutoland, and is therefore 
capable of adopting its organisation to the needs of the country. The Missions 
of the Society upon the Zambesi are completely separated as regards organi- 
sation from this Church. 

7. The main elements in its organisation are the following : — 

(a) The Seboka (or Assembly) of sixteen European missionaries and nine 
native ministers. This is the highest authority in the Church. It will shortly 
{i.e., next April) be increased by four additional native ministers. 

The Seboka decides all questions connected with Church life, except as to 
the status of, and districts occupied by, the missionaries. It can only alter the 
constitution of the Church by a two-thirds majority, all members voting on 
equal terms. 

The Seboka also deals with the primary school work of the Church through 
its Education Board, which consists of the Secretary of Schools, three mission- 
aries and a native minister. It is not, however, concerned with the various 
institutions for secondary education and industrial training. 
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(^) The Conference of European missionaries. This body deals with the 
personal affairs of missionaries, with all funds supplied from Europe, and with 
the institutions spoken of above. It should be added that in financial and other 
matters each native minister is under the very general supervision of a European 
minister. 

(c) The Synod consists of missionaries, native ministers and delegates from 
the different parishes, according to a certain scale — in all about 100 members 
at present. It has an advisory character, sitting once every two years. The 
avowed intention of the P.E.M.S. is gradually to increase the powers of this 
body until it is able to take over the responsibility for the general work of the 
Church (Regulations of the Seboka, par. 4, art. 8). 

(</) The Consistory is a local body for each parish. It consists of the 
missionary in charge (or native minister) as president, the catechists, and the 
elders elected by the Christian members belonging to the station and various 
out-stations. It directs the afEiirs of the parish according to the general rules 
of the Church. When the discussion is closed, the president announces his 
decision, but is usually guided by the general opinion of the Consistory. This 
practice is strictly according to Sesuto custom, the chief in KAot/a declaring his 
will after his councillors have spoken. Compare also the position of the 
Resident Commissioner in connection with the Native Council. The elders 
are elected by the Church people of the parish (women included) from a list 
prepared by the missionary and his Consistory. 

The appointment and dismissal of teachers is made as far as possible in 
accordance with the wishes of the Consistory. In point of feet if that body 
has pronounced decidedly against any teacher, it would be extremely difficult 
to retain his services since the people could boycott the school. Cases have 
actually occurred in which the missionary has been desirous to retain the 
services of a teacher but has been obliged to dismiss him in deference to the 
wishes of the Consistory. 



XXXIX. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE SCHOOL AT BOGATE 
ON 13TH DECEMBER. (P.E.M.S.) 

I. This is a school (3rd grade) of seventy-eight scholars, of whom forty- 
eight were present at the inspection. It is only three or four miles from Thaba 
Bosiu. The building is of stone with a thatched roof, dimensions 30 x 1 5 feet ; 
there are three windows and a door. It is well lit and well ventilated (when 
the windows are opened). 

The name of the head teacher is Lazarus Molorane. He passed the Fiflh 

10 
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Standard at Bensonvale and has been teaching two years (one and a half in the 
present school). The school furniture consists of one long bench and two 
blackboards. The building is also used as a church. School fees, 3s. , 28. and 
IS. a year, according to standard. There is some difficulty in collecting fees. 
Books used : Longmans' Arithmetic and Chambers's and Nelson's Readers. 
2. The classification of the school is as follows: — 



Class. 
ABC 


FuUNo. 


Present 

B. G 
4 — 


Sepeleta 


7 9 


5 7 


Lipolelo 


4 6 


3 6 


Primer 


4 10 


3 9 


Standard I. 


4 6 


4 3 


„ II. 


4 2 


3 I 


M III. 


I I 


— I 


„ IV. 


— I 


— I 




28 35 


22 28 




63 


50 



Two scholars in Standard III. and one scholar in Standard IV. had to be 
sent for, as they had been kept away, apparently as a punishment. 
3. The performance of the classes is shown below : — 





Ment. Arith. 


Arith. 


Sesuto. 


English. Writing. 


Diet. 


Recit. 


Geoi 


ABC 


3 


— 


2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Sepeleta 


3 


— 


3 


— 


I 


— 


— 


— . 


Lipolelo 


4 


7 


4 


— 


2 


— - 


— 


— 


Primer 


6 


8 


5 


6 




— 


— 


— 


Standard I. 


6 


6 


6 


6 




— 


— 


— 


.. II. 


6 


8 


6 


6 




6 


— 


— . 


.. III. 


4 


8 


7 


5 




3 


— 


4 


.. IV. 


8 


8 


7 


7 




5 


4 


5 



Of the ABC class only one knew his letters. Three had been six months 
at school and knew scarcely any letters. This is most unsatisfactory. 

In the Sepeleta class two children were able to write the letters of the 
alphabet and the figures one to ten, two were able to write some of the letters 
but no figures, the rest had no slates, and had never learned to write letters or 
figures. 

The Writing was bad in the lower classes, but improved in the upper part 
of the school. It was, however, always too small. As regards Sesuto, I found 
the teaching much neglected, and a general disinclination on the part of 
scholars to buy books in the native languages. The more I see of the schools 
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of Basutoland, the more I am convinced that when the teacher is eager to teach 
Sesuto the children are ready to buy the necessary books. 

It is clear that the teacher spends too much time on the standard classes, 
and has little interest in those which are sub-standard. 

4. At the conclusion of the inspection I spoke strongly both to the teacher 
and to the children about the need of learning to read Sesuto thoroughly. I 
advised Molorane to reduce the number of classes. From Mr. Jacottet, who 
was present, I learned that the conduct of the teacher had not always been 
satisfactory, and it would gratify me to know that he had been replaced in his 
work by some one more zealous and dependable. 

XL. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE SCHOOL AT MOKEMA 
ON 15TH DECEMBER. (P.E.M.S.) 

1. This is a school (second class P.E.M.S.) of fihy children, forty-three of 
whom were present on the day of inspection. The building is of rough stones, 
with a thatched roof, which is rather dilapidated. The dimensions are 40 by 
17 feet. The building is also used as a church. It is ill lit and ventilated. 
The school furniture consists of one long desk, clay seats, two blackboards and 
two wall-maps. 

The name of the head teacher is Ozia Sebotsa. He has passed Standard V. 
The name of the assistant is Flory Mahao. She passed Standard V. at Thaba 
Bosiu (Girls' School). The books used are Royal Readen (Nelson's) and 
Chambers's Readers : also Longmans' Junior Arithmetic. In Sesuto, Sepeleta 
and Lipolelo alone are used. 

2. The classification of the school is as follows : — 



FuU No. 



Present. 



Class. 





B. 


G. 


B. 


G. 


ABC 


— 


3 


— 


3 


Sepeleta 


2 


5 


2 


5 


JLipolelo 
Infant Reader 


8 


9 


7 


9 


Standard I. 


7 


5 


6 


4 


II. 


4 


2 


3 


I 


III. 


4 


— 


3 


— 


IV. 


I 


— 


I 


— 



26 24 

50 

The annual promotion was made last January. 

10* 



44 
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3. The performance of the classes as a whole may be judged from the 
following table : — 

Diet. Recit. Geog. 



Ment. Arith. 
ABC — 


Arith. 

4 


Sesuto. 


English. Writing. 


Sepeleta 3 
Lipolelo (Infant) 3 
Standard I. 3 


4 
9 
8 




— 3 
4 4 
4 4 


.. II. 3 

n III.\ 

„ IV. f ^ 


7 
5 


6 


5 4 

5 — 



— — 3 2 

The manner of the teacher is somewhat slow, as is also that of his assistant. 
This manner is reflected in that of the scholars. 

The Singing of the school is very poor (3). 

4. After the inspection I had some consultation with the head teacher, and 
advised him not to be too eager to press the children forward in English. To 
this cause is probably due the large size of the Lipolelo class, for it is here that 
the English " reader " is first taken. Not only does the Sesuto of the school 
saffer, but the English itself is not satisfactory. 

The chief of the village is a Christian and was present at the inspection, as 
was Mr. Jacottet. 



XLI. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE SCHOOL AT RATAU ON 
15TH DECEMBER. (P.E.M.S.) 

I. This is a school of the third grade containing forty-six children, of 
whom thirty-seven were present at the inspection. It is situated about an 
hour's ride east of Thaba Bosiu. The building is well lit and ventilated ; 
dimensions about 68 x 17 x 10 feet. It is of sun-dried brick, with an iron 
roof. There is one large desk to hold six children, one small blackboard, one 
map of the World. The seats are of dried clay. 

The name of the head teacher is Setha Netso. He passed First Year Pupil 
Teachers' Examination at Morija, and came to this school about two years ago. 
The children pay fees : is. 6d. for Third Standard, is. for Standards II. and 
I., 6d. Below-Standard per session (six months). Only seven have paid fees 
this session. The school opens at 8.30 and ends at 12.30. 

1. The classification of the school is as follows : — 
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Class. 


FuUNo. 


Present. 
B. G. 


Sepeleta 


7 10 


3 9 


Lipolelo 


16 6 


" 5 


Standard I. 


I 2 


I 2 


.. II. 


2 — 


2 — 


„ III. 


I 3 


I 3 




27 21 
48 


18 19 
37 



The classes were promoted six months ago. 

3. The performance of the various classes is indicated below : — 

Ment Arith. Arith. Sesuto. English. Writing. Diet. Redt. Geog. 

Sepeleta 6 2 4 — — — — — 

Lipolelo 6 3 4 — 5 — — — 

Standard I. 6 8645 — — — 

.,11. 4 9 6 4 5 4 — — 

III. 3 7654464 

The Sepeleta book was frequently learnt by rote, some of the children point- 
ing to the wrong syllable and reading fluently. Their Arithmetic was much 
better. 

The Lipolelo class had been right through the book in six months, but reads 
Sesuto badly and with hesitation. As to the reading of English, it was halting, 
and the Sesuto equivalents were not well known. No Sesuto is taught in the 
standard classes. Standard III. had the best passage for Recitation I have yet 
heard, " The Lost Lamb," Chambers's Book III. 

Singing tolerable (5). 

4. After the inspection I advised the teacher of the school not to race through 
the Lipolelo at such a speed. If he finished the book in a year his children 
would read much better. I told him also that he would do well to promote 
some of the Lipolelo class to Standard L On the whole I consider Setha a 
sensible teacher. He has only two classes, sub-standard, an arrangement which 
is &r the best for a school of the size of Ratau. Finally, I paid a short visit to 
Chief Theko in his neighbouring village, and spoke to him of the results of the 
inspection. 

XLII. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE DAY SCHOOL, HOOHLO 
(MASERU BRIDGE), ON WEDNESDAY, jth FEBRUARY. (C.E.) 

I. This is a school of twenty-three children, twenty of whom were present on 
the day of inspection. The school building is very small, only 16 feet long by 
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lo feet broad. It is built of rough stone, and has a flat iron roof so badly 
attached to the walls that it blew off in recent rough weather. There is one 
diminutive window and also a door, both on the west side of the building, so 
that the ventilation is bad and the light insufficient. The name of the teacher 
is Mangale Mokhachane. She has only passed Standard II. and speaks little 
English. She does not seem to have much natural aptitude for teaching. The 
school hours sub from 9 to 11.30 and 12 to 2 p.m. 

The books in use are the Sepeleta, Lipolelo and Standard I. Royal Reader. 

There is a wall-card with the ABC and numerals up to ten upon it ; a chair 
and two small benches completed the furniture of the room. About half of the 
children had to sit on the floor. 

2. The classification is as follows : — 



Full No. Present. 



Class. 



B. G. B. G. 

ABC 44 34 

Sepeleta 65 55 
Lipolelo ) 

Standard I. j ' ^ ^ ' 



II II 9 10 

22 19 

The performance of the scholars is shown in the following table : — 

Ment. Arith. Arith. Sesuto. 
ABC —55 

Sepeleta 625 

Lipolelo I 
Standard L ) 7 4 8 

I advised the teacher to write the syllables upon the board in the Sepeleta 
class. I also advised her to practise the children in doing small Arithmetic sums 
on their slates. The Sepeleta class ought to be able to do such a simple sum as 
I + 7 + I without difliculty. As a matter of fact, most of them failed in this 
test. Their Mental Arithmetic seemed to indicate that they could do sums of 
this character if they were taught. 

I do not consider it satisfactory that this school should be conducted by a 
teacher whose qualifications are so small. 
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XLIII. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE SCHOOL AT 
TEYATEYANENG ON 6th MARCH. (P.E.M.S.) 

1. This is a school of the first grade, containing loi children, of whom 
ninety-three were present at the inspection. The building is badly lit, for 
although there are six windows, they are all small, and, being placed three on 
each side of a narrow room, they introduce disagreeable cross-lights. The 
door is at the end of the room. Sun-dried bricks form the material of the 
walls. There is an iron roof which is, however, not weather-proof : the venti- 
lation is fair. The dimensions of the building are 45 feet long by 21 feet 
broad by 1 1 feet in height (to the eaves). As regards furniture the school is 
sadly lacking ; there are no desks at which children can write properly, and 
the seats, as usual, are moulded of clay. There are two blackboards (one of 
which is small), but no wall-maps. The books in use are as follows : Pendle- 
bory's (Longmans') Shilling Arithmetic, Longmans' South African Reader, 
Lipolelo and Matsohlo. 

The school fees range from 6d. a session (half-year) for sub-standard chil- 
dren to IS. for standard children ; they are not paid very regularly. A 
considerable number of parents of scholars were present at the inspection. 
Edwin Ntsasa, brother to the Ntsasa at Pita, is headmaster. He has been here 
for two years ; previously he taught at Cana for three and a half years. He 
holds the Third Class Certificate of Cape Colony. As assistants he has two native 
teachers, both of whom have passed the Fifth Standard. They were brought 
up in the school itself. 

2. The classification of the scholars is as follows : — 

FuU No. Present. 

Class. , — ' — , . — ' — . 





B. 


G. 


B. 


G. 


Sepeleta 


19 


13 


18 


13 


Lipolelo 


13 


6 


II 


5 


Standard I. 


13 


5 


13 


4 


.. 11. 


10 


I 


9 


I 


III. 


8 


— 


6 


— 


n IV. 


8 


I 


8 


I 


., VI. 


4 


— 


4 


I 



75 26 69 25 



94 



The promotion was made at the beginning of this session. It is noticeable 
that there are only two clanet in the sub-standard. Standards III. and IV. are 
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taken together for many subjects. In addition there is a Standard VI. class, con- 
sisting of six scholars, including the two assistant teachers. This class is not 
taken with the rest of the school, but receives instruction in the early morning 
and in the evening. 

3. The performance of the classes as a whole may be judged from the 
following table : — 





Ment. Arith. 


Arith. 


Scsuto. 


English. 


Writing. 


Diet. 


Spel 


Sepeleta 


7 


6 


8 


— 


6 


— 


— 


Lipolelo 


7 


7 


6 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Standard I. 


7 


6 


7 


5 


— 


— 


— 


.. II. 


6 


5 


6 


5 


4 


4 


— 


» HI. 


6 


8 


7 


5 


3 


— 


4 


» IV. 


6 


8 


7 


5 


4 


— 


4 


.. VI. 

















— 


— 



The Singing of the school appeared to me very tolerable (6). The National 
Anthem was sung when I entered the room : a proper mark of respect to any 
one directly connected with the Government of the country. In my experience, 
however, this form of greeting is quite unusual in the schools of Basutoland, 
and may doubtless be put down to the counsels given to teachers at the late 
Vacation Course. Another interesting result of that course was a small display 
of pottery and of straw-plaiting, the work of the children themselves, though 
not accomplished at school. The specimens showed workmanship of all degrees 
of merit. I asked leave to retain the best straw hat and clay pot for myself. 
The boy who had made the straw hat said that he learnt the art from other 
boys when they were herding cattle together. The maker of the clay pot was 
probably eight or nine years old. She said that her mother had taught her 
the industry a considerable time ago. Evidently the parents, who were present 
at the inspection, approved highly of the impetus thus given to native industries, 
and would like to see them made a part of the school course, if the other work 
of the school was not interfered with. I was pleased to find that the ABC 
class had been abandoned, and that the children were being taught to read 
syllables and words with the aid of the blackboards. 

4. In the evening I visited the Standard VI. class conducted by Ntsasa. I 
understand that he proposes to add a Standard V. class shortly from the scholars 
that leave Standard IV. These senior pupils pay 5s. a month each, and receive 
three hours' tuition a day, namely, from 6.30 to 8 a.m., and from 8 to 9.30 p.m. 
If allowance be made for the cost of lighting the schoolroom at nights (which 
is done at the expense of the teacher), it may be estimated that Ntsasa adds £10 
a year to his income in this way. The work of the pupils seemed to me in- 
different ; it did not indicate close supervision on the part of the teacher. 
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There can be no doubt but that all the pupils are fond of Ntsasa. In fact out 
of the whole six, only one aimed at going to Morija for his teacher's certificate, 
the others preferring to attempt to pass the examination at Teyateyaneng. This 
resolve not to go to the proper Normal School for the teachers' course is in 
several cases due to want of sufficient means. 

Ntsasa has also a class on Saturday mornings for three teachers seeking to 
raise their qualifications above Standard VI. This class lasts two hours. 

XLIV. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE DAY SCHOOL AT 
TEBETEBENG ON WEDNESDAY, jth MARCH. (C.E.) 

1. This is a school of twenty-six children, nineteen of whom were present 
at the inspection. It is situated about one hour's ride north of Teyateyaneng. 
The visit was made without notice. The building (used also as a church) it of 
stone, 30 feet by 15 feet by 10 feet, with an iron roof. It has four windows 
and is fiiirly well lit and ventilated. The furniture consists of one blackboard 
and easel, four wall-maps, three chairs. The children all sit on the ground. 
The name of the teacher is Enea Leballo. He has passed Standard VI., and 
is now beginning to prepare with Edwin Ntsasa for the examination of the 
First Year Normal Course. The books in use are the Royal Readers, Pendle- 
bury's Shilling Arithmetic, and the Sepeleta and Lipolelo. 

2. The classification of the children is as follows : — 





FuU No. 


Present. 


Class. 


^ ■ * ^ 


^ ■ * ^ 




B. G. 


B. G. 


ABC 


5 4 


5 4 


Sepeleta 


3 4 


I 


Sub-Standard 


I 4 


4 


Standard III. 


2 3 


2 3 



II 15 8 II 

26 ig 

The absence of any Standard I. and Standard II. classes is especially notice- 
able. At the end of the inspection I advised Leballo to adopt the following 
classification : — 



Sepeleta 
Lipolelo ) 
Standard I./ 



II.) 
III.) 



26 
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3. The performance of the classes was as follows : — 

ABC 
Sepeleta 



Ment. Arith. Arith. Sesuto. English. Writing. Dictation. 
ABC — 6 4 — 6 — 



Sub-Standard [5 ^ 7 4 6 — 

Standard III. 5 8 7 5 8*6 

The Singing of the school was very tolerable (6). 

XLV. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE DAY SCHOOL AT CANA 
ON WEDNESDAY, 7th MARCH. (P.E.M.S.) 

1. This is a school of eighty-two children, of whom seventy-two were 
present at the inspection. It is situated about an hour and a halfs drive in a 
northerly direction from Teyateyaneng. The inspection was held in the new 
church, a large and airy building, 63 feet long by 30 feet broad and about 15 
feet high, well lit but not very well ventilated. Usually, however, the school 
is held in the old church, a building 45 feet long by 18 feet broad, both badly 
lit and ventilated. The walls are of sun-dried bricks and the roof of thatch. 

Unfortunately Mr. Kohler was away from his parish for a general meeting 
of missionaries. The school furniture consists of eight maps, one blackboard 
and easel, and one plank (used as blackboard), one small table, one chair, three 
desks. There are two teachers. The head teacher, Jeremiah Ntoi, has the 
certificate of the Second Year's Normal Course, salary £28 per annum. His 
teaching gifts are not of a specially high order. The name of his assistant is 
Mosala Molete. He has passed Standard IV. — a poor teacher. 

The fees in the school are is. a quarter for English-reading scholars, and 
6d. a quarter for Sesuto-reading scholars, but only a certain proportion of them 
are paid. About half of the scholars at 6d. a quarter pay their fees, a smaller 
fraction the is. a quarter for the English classes. 

2. The classification of the scholars is shown in the following table : — 





Full No. 


Present. 


Class. 


/— 


* — . 






B. 


G. 


B. G. 


ABC 


6 


18 


4 17 


Sepeleta 


14 


4 


13 3 


LipolelQ 


10 


6 


7 6 


Primer 


6 


3 


5 3 


Standard I. 


5 


2 


5 2 


.. 11. 


2 


I 


2 I 


» in. 


2 
45 


3 

37 


I 3 




37 35 












^2 


72 
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Far too large a proportion of the school are in the ABC class and the 
Sepeleta. After the inspection I advised Ntoi to get rid of the A B C class 
altogether, and to move up a good many of the Sepeleta children. I also ad- 
vised him to amalgamate the Lipolelo and Primer classes, and to move some of 
the Primer class into Standard I. 

3. The performance of the different classes may be judged from the follow- 
ing table : — 

Ment. Arith. Arith. Sesuto. English. Writing. Diet. 



ABC 


3 


— 


3 


— 


3 


— 


Sepeleta 


4 


— 


4 


— 


4 


— 


Lipolelo 


3 


8* 


6 


— 


6 


— 


Primer 


4 


10 


5 


6 


5 


— 


Standard I. 


5 


9 


8 


7 


6 


— 


,. II. 


5 


9 


7 


6 


5 


5 


.. III. 


5 


8 


7 


7 


5 


5 



The pronunciation of English was better than is usual in Basutoland schools. 
The marks in Arithmetic are somewhat higher than they would have been had 
one of the questions been a " problem " question. 

4. Taken altogether, this is one of the weaker schools of the Paris Evan- 
gelical Missionary Society, but there is a pleasant tone about it, and the relations 
of head teacher and scholars are evidently harmonious. The Singing of the 
school was very tolerable (6). 



XLVI. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE BOYS* SCHOOL AT 
SION ON THURSDAY, 8th MARCH. (R.C.) 

I. This is a school of nineteen boys, all of whom were present at the in- 
spection. It is situated on a hill, north-east of Teyateyaneng, at a distance of 
about three hours' drive, almost in the Maluti Mountains. The views in every 
direction are remarkably fine. As the new school is not yet completed, the 
inspection was held in a sitting-room belonging to the missionary teacher. Brother 
Mulligan. There are no fees chaiged, even to the four boys who board at the 
school. There were two blackboards, but no other school apparatus. The 
books used for Sesuto were the Sepeleta and the Matsepa (plumes of maize), 
which is a book of short Bible stories, printed at Bar-le-duc in France in 1898 
for the use of the Mission. The English reading books were the Royal Readers 
for Standards II. and III. 

* Three simple Addition sums. 
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2. The clatsification of the bop was as follows : — 



Class. 
Sub-Standard A 


Pull No. 
4 


Present. 
4 


B 
Standard I. 


4 
6 


4 
6 


11. 
„ III. 


I 
4 


I 
4 



ig ig 

3. The performance of the various classes is indicated in the following 
Uble : — 

Ment. Arith. Arith. Sesuto. Eaglish. Writing. Diet. 

Sub-Standard A 6 — 7 — — — 

„B 6—8—6 — 

SUndard I. 488—4 — 

M n. 4 5—443 

HI. 46—458 

Standard III. also received three marb out of ten for Grammar. Up to, 
and inclusive of Standard I., the boys were presented in Sesuto. In Standard 
II. and Standard III. they had English reading boob. It appears that Standard 
I. also reads in English, but the boys are not presented to the inspector in the 
First Royal Reader, ow!ng to the fear that they may fail in Dictation ; in 
consequence I gave them Dictation in Sesuto. As at Mount Olivet the scholars 
did not undersund properly what they read in English. Thus in Standard II. 
they had no idea that the significant point in the story of " The Pet Lamb *' 
was that the animal had to be sold, and consequently they were unable to explain 
the reason of the owner's distress. In Standard III. the fable of the " Fox and 
Stork " was read, but, with one exception, the boys thought that the stork ate a 
good meal when he dined with the fox. To make sure that this ignorance was 
real, I asked the boys to translate the phrase " shallow dish " into Sesuto. The 
word for " dish " was correctly rendered, but none of the boys could give the 
equivalent word for " shallow ". English reading is of little value to the pupils 
if it is a mere pronunciation of sentences in a foreign tongue and conveys no 
ideas to their minds. 

4. The Brother in charge of the school has been at Sion for ten years ; 
before that time he was posted at Roma ; altogether he has been in the country 
since 1878. He spoke of the inadequacy of the present grants to schools, and 
said th^t while the territory was under the Cape Colony they fared much better 
in this respect, £30 being the lowest grant given to any of the schools con- 
nected with his Mission. Sion was started as a Mission in 1876, and the school 
began work in the following year. The chief of the district is Peete. He did 
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not come to the inspection either here or subsequently at Mapoteng. Some 
years ago he started a school at his own kraal under an Ethiopian teacher, but 
apparendy this school has now ceased to exist. 



XLVII. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE GIRLS' SCHOOL AT 
SION ON THURSDAY, 8th MARCH. (R.C.) 

1 . This is a school of sixty-four children, sixty-one of whom were present 
at the inspection. The schoolroom is 28 feet long by 16 feet broad by 10 feet 
high at the eaves. Its roof is of thatch and its walls of brick. As there is only 
a window at each end the room is not well lit, nor sufficiently ventilated, unless 
the door is open. The school furniture consists of one blackboard and easel, 
eight benches, one table and two maps. There is room for all the girls on the 
benches, although they are somewhat crowded. The Sister in charge of the 
school is Sister Hel^ne. She has not been trained as a teacher, nor has any assistant 
for the work been given to her. Her knowledge of English is very indifferent. 
There are no fees in the school ; four of the pupils are boarders. The same 
books are used as in the Boys' School. 

2. The classification of the girls is as follows : — 



Class. 


FuU No. 


Present. 


Sub-Standard A 


29 


29 


B 


16 


16 


Standard I. 


II 


9 


» II. 


8 


7 



64 61 

The average attendance of the scholars is poor. The children were last pro- 
moted a year ago. 

3. The performance of the girls in classes may be ascertained from the 
following table : — 

Ment. Arith. Aritb. Sesuto. English. Writing. Diet. 

Sub-Standard A 4 — 4 — — — 

.1B445 — 4 — 

Standard I. 3 5 7 — 5 6 

» 11. 578 — 67 

All the children were presented in Sesuto. Indeed it would be difficult 
for Sister Hel^ne to give them any real foundation in English. The Singing 
of the girls was very tolerable. 
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4. At the close of the inspection I told the Sister in charge that the work 
of her pupils reflected some credit on her, if the fact were considered that she 
had no assistant teacher. I could not, however, say that the school was really 
in a satisfkctory state. Before leaving I spoke to the priest in charge, Father 
Dahon, about the inadequacy of the staff. 



XLVIII. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE DAY SCHOOL AT 
MAPOTENG ON THURSDAY, 8th MARCH. (P.E.M.S.) 

1 . This is a school of thirty-six children, thirty of whom were present at 
the inspection. It is only about half a mile from Sion, on the very top of the 
hill. In consequence of the smallness of the windows, the wonderfhl panorama 
of hills on all sides can scarcely be visible from inside the building. On the 
occasion of my visit it was not visible at all, since sacking had replaced the 
broken glass of the windows. The room, which is also a church, is 39 feet 
long by 21 feet broad. It is dark, but not badly ventilated. The children sit 
on the usual clay seats used for church purposes. The name of the teacher is 
Edward Tsuen. He passed in the examination at the end of the First Year*8 
Normal Course. He has been teaching for ten years in the school. No fees 
are charged in the school. The native minister of the parish was present at 
the inspection, and as usual in such cases the attendance of parents was large. 

2. The classification of the scholars is as follows : — 



Full No. Present. 



CUss. 





B. 


G. 


B. 


G 


ABC 


3 


— 


3 


— 


Sepeleta (First) 


3 


— 


2 


— 


,, (Second) 


5 


2 


4 


2 


Lipolelo 


6 


2 


4 


2 


Primer 


2 


3 


2 


3 


Standard I. 


— 


5 


— 


5 


» II. 


3 


I 


2 


— 


.. -HI. 


— 


I 


— 


I 



22 14 17 13 

36 30 

At the close of the inspection ]I recommended that there should only be 
three classes, as follows : — 
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ABC 
Sepeletaj 

Primer /Lipolelo . ... 13 
Standard I. . 

y, II. (.Standards I. and II. 10 

in.J 

The attendance is poor. The scholars were promoted rather more than a 
year ago. 

3. The performance of the children in classes may be judged from the 
following table : — 





Mcnt. Arith. Arith. 


Sesuto. 


English. Writing. 


Diet 


ABC 


4 


— 


3 


— 


— 


— 


SepeleU (First) 


4 


— 


3 


— 


— 


— 


„ (Second) 


5 


— 


3 


— 




— 


Lipolelo 


6 


8 


4 


— 




— 


Primer 


4 


7 


6 


4 




— 


Standard I. 


4 


9 


6 


3 




— 


» II. 


4 


10 


7 


3 




6 


„ III. 


5 


10 


8 


4 


6 


8 



The only subject which was satisfactorily done was Arithmetic; and in this 
case all the questions set were of a particularly straightforward character, involv- 
ing no problems. 

4. After the inspection I spoke to the teacher in presence of the native 
minister, Everitt Segoete. Besides advising a reduction in the number of 
classes, I told him that he ought to infUse more energy and spirit into the work. 
Questioned as to the date at which the school was opened, he said that it had 
been started for a short time and then dosed for three years, at the end of 
which period his own term of teaching began. This makes the school infbrior 
in age to Sion, and shows that it is not always the Paris Mission which has 
been encroached upon in its work by other societies. 



XLIX. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE DAY SCHOOL AT 
KUENENG ON FRIDAY, 9TH MARCH. (P.E.M.S.) 

I. This is a school (of the second grade) of fifty-five children, fifty of whom 
were present at the inspection. It is situated in mountainous country, about 
four hours' north-east of Teyateyaneng, an hour and half from Mapoteng. 

The schoolroom, which is also a church, is 48 feet long by 1 7 feet broad 
hy 8 feet high (to the eaves). It is built of stone and has a thatched roof. 
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There are three small windows on either side. The room is very dark and 
ventilation poor. As far as possible, I inspected the classes in the open air. 
There are only clay seats for the children, and the other furniture is deficient ; 
two blackboards (one very small), an easel and three wall-maps completed the 
list. Among the school books are the Royal Readers, Pendlebury's Shilling 
Arithmetic, and, for Sesuto, the Sepeleta, Lipolelo and Paliso. The fees are 6d. 
a quarter for all classes. About half the children pay, and about half do not. 
There has been no head teacher here for three months. In the meantime the 
native minister of the Kueneng parish, Mr. Everitt Segoete, his daughter and 
the daughter of a neighbour constitute the staff. As Segoete is often obliged to 
be away, the school is conducted under great difficulties. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that all native ministers in the Paris Mission (Sec. IV.) 
have obtained the teachers' certificate, so they can turn their hand to 
school work in cases of necessity. Susanna Segoete has passed the Fourth Stan- 
dard, and is a recognised member of the staff. She has been teaching in the 
school for two years. Tsiu Neko has also the Fourth Standard Certificate, but 
appears to be unaccustomed to teaching. 

2. The classification of scholars is as follows : — 

Full No. Present. 

Class. ,— *— ^ ,— *— ^ 





B. 


G. 


B. 


G. 


Sepeleta 


8 


5 


7 


4 


Lipolelo and] 
Primer j 










8 


4 


7 


3 


Standard I. 


5 


4 


4 


4 


.. II. 


7 


3 


7 


3 


III. 


9 


2 


9 


2 



37 i8 34 i6 

55 50 

Scholars were promoted to their present classes a year ago. It will be 
observed that this classification assigns twenty-five scholars to the sub-standards 
and thirty scholars to the standards. This is an unusual proportion, and could 
only be justified by marked success at the inspection. There can be no doubt 
that native teachers are ambitious to promote their scholars into the standards 
as fast as possible ; and although it would, in my opinion, be unwise to take the 
power of promotion out of their hands, yet some check might be placed upon 
too rapid promotions. An examination of the scholars every three years would 
act as such a check. I should be inclined to place the first examination be- 
tween the sub-standards and the standard classes, and to insist that a proper 
knowledge of Sesuto should be the condition for passing from the former divi- 
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sion of the school to the latter. Such an examination should be largely oral, 
the head teacher being invited to take a considerable share in it. 

3. The performance of the different classes is shown in the following 
table : — 



Sepeleta 

Lipolelo and Primer 

Standard I. 


Ment. Arith. 


Arith. 

7 
4 


Sesuto. 
3 
3 
5 


EngUsh. 

2 


Writing. Dictation. 
5 — 
5 — 
5 — 


,. 11. 
III. 




5 

8 


7 


5 
5 


4 3 
4 3 



From this table it is clear that there was no special warrant for promoting 
many of the children into the standards. In such a case whenever a permanent 
inspector is appointed it would be well that he should conduct a careful in- 
dividual examination of the scholars, and then leave the teacher to promote the 
children himself in succeeding years. Should the latter again get the school 
into the same state of bad classification, he would have to receive a severe 
reprimand. The Singing of the school was indifferent (4). Some good Sewing 
work was shown to me, but there was very little of it. The summaries at the 
foot of the attendance register had not been kept up for some time. 

4. In many ways this school is characteristic of the work of the Paris 
Mission. It is not a school of a high order judged by European standards, 
but it is entirely under the management of the Basuto themselves. The native 
minister is almost painfully anxious for success, and the undue promotion of 
scholars may probably be traced to this cause. 

He has begun the building in stone of a new church of ample size. At 
present he is in great difficulties for money to complete this venture. Had 
Government offered a fair contribution on the understanding that the plans 
were approved by it for school purposes, there is little doubt but that the design 
would have been more appropriate for such purposes, and the building would 
be nearer completion. In the larger centres of population the Missions might 
take advantage of building grants under regulations similar to those in force in 
Cape Colony. It would be good to have separate schoolhouses when possible. 
But in many less densely populated areas, the community cannot afford two 
buildings, one for the church and one for the school. In such cases, all that 
Government can do is to take care that the building is not solely designed with 
a view to the convenience of worshippers. 

There was a good attendance of parents, who followed the inspection with 
keen interest. 



II 
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L. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE DAY SCHOOL AT KOLO- 
YANE ON FRIDAY, 9TH MARCH. (P.E.M.S.) 

1. This is a school of 103 scholars, ninety of whom were present at the 
inspection. It is of the first grade. The building is of sun-dried brick, and 
has a thatched roof. There are six windows, all small, and the ventilation is 
imperfect. The dimensions of the room are 45 feet long by 21 feet broad. 
The school furniture consists of two blackboards, two easels, seven maps and 
one desk. The school books in use are Longmans' South African Readers, 
Pendlebury's Shilling Arithmetic ; and in Sesuto, Sepeleta, Lipolelo, Leeto and 
Matsohlo. 

The names and qualifications of teachers are as follows : — 

Abia Mokete . . . Third Year Certificate. 
Kinamela Matoane . Standard IV. 

Alice Lekhuathi . . „ IV. 

The head teacher possesses considerable teaching gifts, but neither of his 
assistant teachers shows much aptitude for their work. Alice Lekhuathi has, 
however, the art of teaching needlework. The fees are 6d. a quarter for the 
whole school, but the head teacher estimates that not more than 60 per cent, 
of these are actually paid. 

2. The classification of the scholars is as follows : — 

Full No. Present. 

Class. , — ' — , , — ' — , 





B. 


G. 


B. 


G. 


Sepeleta 


23 


6 


21 


6 


Lipolelo 


14 


I 


13 


I 


Paliso 


7 


4 


5 


4 


Standard I. 


12 


2 


II 


2 


„ II. 


6 


6 


4 


4 


III. 


4 


4 


3 


4 


IV. 


9 


5 


7 


5 



75 28 64 26 

103 90 

It is gratify^ing to find that the sub-standard classes are now arranged accord- 
ing to the plan recommended at the Vacation Course at which Abia Mokete 
was present. 

3. The performance of the scholars in classes is shown in the following 
table : — 
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KOLOYANE 








Mcnt.Arith. Arith. 


Sesuto. 


EnglUh. 


Writing. 


Dictation. 


Sepeleta 


6 


— 


7 


— 


5 


— 


Lipolelo 


7 


10 


7 


4 


6 


— ' 


Paliso 


6 


9 


5 


3 


6 


— ^ 


Standard I. 


5 


8 


7 


3 


6 


— 


II. 


4 


4 


6 


3 


5 


— 


HI. 


6 


5 


7 


5 


6 


— 


IV. 


7 


8 


8 


6 


8 


6 



The Singing of the school was only tolerable (5). More practice will be 
needed before the National Anthem is given with the necessary fire and exacti- 
tude. Some good straw-plaiting was shown to me which had been executed by 
boys who remained for an hour after the usual school time and helped one 
another. In fact when the boys filed past me, each carrying his own particular 
piece of plaiting, the number of those remaining in their seats was insignificant. 
A great variety of hats were being made in straw and reeds. The younger 
children had modelled some clay oxen which were being used in the Arithmetic 
lesson. The shape of many of these showed some artistic perceptions. 

The head teacher was anxious for me to see the lessons which he was giving 
to his Sepeleta class upon the blackboard. Nearly thirty children followed with 
eagerness the syllables as he wrote them on the board. I have no doubt but 
that this method of learning to read will prove a success. 

4. After the inspection I saw the head teacher, and praised his efiTorts to 
carry out the suggestions which had been made to him at the Vacation Course, 
especially in connection with the industrial side of the work. I pointed out 
that in some respects the classification was still very imperfect. The right num- 
ber of classes was formed, but they were unequal in size. Standard II. was 
especially weak. I recommended that the Standard IV. class should be reduced 
in size, some of the pupils in that class being only fit for Standard III. In the 
same way I advised that the worst scholars in Standard III. should be put into 
Standard II. As far as possible Standard III. and Standard IV. ought to be 
taken as a single class. 



LI. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE DAY SCHOOL AT 
HLOTSE ON MONDAY, I2th MARCH. (P.E.M.S.) 

I. This is a school of 114 scholars, eighty-nine of whom were present at 
the inspection. The building is used both as a church and school, and has 
recently been added to. It is of burnt brick, and is fairly lit and ventilated. 
There are seven windows and two doors, as the accompanying plan shows : — 

11 * 
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0J-- ^ 



10' 



-H 



■+■ 



45' 

The dimensions of the building are given on that plan. There is rather 
more school fbrniture than usual, namely, three blackboards, two easels, twelve 
maps, four desks, one table and a chair. The school boob in use are Long- 
mans' Readers, Longmans' Junior Arithmetic, and Sepeleta, Lipolelo and Leeto. 
The name of the head teacher is Mareka Motlemekuane. He holds the Pro- 
visional Certificate of Cape Colony. His salary is £28 a year. As he has 
been teaching for sixteen years in the school, and has admittedly a strong moral 
influence in the place, it seems hard that according to the rules of the Paris 
Mission he cannot be given a higher salary. Motlemekuane is, however, not a 
skilful teacher. The name of the assistant is Abner Hlakane. He has only 
passed Standard IV., and gives no sign of natural teaching gifts. 
The fees of the school are as follows : — 

2s. a session (six months) for Standard IH. and Standard IV. 
IS. „ „ for Standard II. and Standard I. 

6d. „ „ Below- Standards. 

Little difficulty is experienced in collecting fees, probably because Hlotse is 
a thriving camp where most of the natives find regular employment. School 
hours are from 8.30 to i o'clock, with a break of half an hour. 
2. The classification of the children is as follows : — 



Full No. 



Present. 



Class. 





B. 


G. 


B. 


G. 


ABC 


13 


II 


10 


8 


Sepeleta 


12 


5 


II 


4 


Lipolelo 


8 


15 


6 


8 


Standard I. 


9 


6 


7 


4 


» II. 


10 


4 


9 


4 


n III. 


8 


3 


8 


2 


» IV. 


10 





8 






70 44 



59 30 



114 89 

I recommended that the sub-standard classes should in future have about 
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twenty-two children each, and the standard classes about fifteen each. The 
yearly school promotion was made at the beginning of this session. 

The performance of the scholars in classes is shown in the following table : — 

Comp. 







Ment.Arith. Arith. 


Sesuto. 


English. 


Writing. 


Diet 


ABC 




5 — 


4 


— 


5 


— 


Sepeleta 




5 8 


5 


— 




— 


Lipolelo 




5 4 


5 


— 




— 


Standard I. 


3 4 


6 


2 




— 


)) 


II. 


4 5 


5 


3 




4 


If 


III. 


3 6 


7 


4 




4 


*» 


IV. 


3 7 


7 


4 




4 



This is an unsatisfactory record, partly the result of an insufficient staff and 
of an incompetent assistant teacher. The Singing of the school was indifferent 
(4). Few new ideas had been introduced as the result of the Vacation Course. 
Reading was particularly weak, the children being rarely able to give Sesuto 
equivalents of English words. I took particular pains to illustrate methods of 
teaching that I wished the headmaster to adopt, showing him especially how 
his present ABC and Sepeleta children might be taken as a single class with 
advantage to all concerned. 

3. After the inspection I spoke to the head teacher in presence of Mr. 
Dieterlin, who had given me his support throughout the inspection. Motle- 
mekuane said that his principal difficulty was the inefficiency of his assistant. 
Mr. Dieterlin informed me that he was at present engaged in finding a suc- 
cessor to Abner, who only occupied a temporary position. There were scarcely 
any parents present. 

LII. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE DAY SCHOOL AT HLOTSE 
ON TUESDAY 13TH MARCH. (C.E.) 

I . This is a school of ninety-three scholars (two unregistered), ninety-one 
of whom were present at the inspection. It is under the direct superinten- 
dence of the Rev. Canon Widdicombe, who has been at Hlotse since 1878. 
The building is of brick with an iron roof. There are eight windows which 
are, however, small and low down. Neither ventilation nor light is as good as 
would be expected in a modern structure designed for school purposes, but 
the bailding was erected in the year 1 894. The school furniture is unusually 
abundant. There are twenty-six short benches, hve desks, seven maps and also 
some pictures, Hvt blackboards, three easels, one table. The school books in 
use are the Royal Readers, Pendlebury's Arithmetic, Sepeleta, Lipolelo and 
Paliso. No fees are charged. There is only one teacher of the school, named 
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Andrew Makhobotloane. He passed Standard VI. at Bensonvale (Wesleyan 
Training College), but was not trained there as a teacher. He served, however, 
for eight years as assistant under Canon Widdicombe, and has been head teacher 
of the school for fourteen years in addition. He does not possess exceptional 
teaching powers and has got into a groove in his work. His manner with the 
children is good. In addition one of the senior pupils from St. Mary's College 
takes part in the work of the school, and thus gets some practice in teaching. 
The student, however, is changed every day. He only relieves the teacher of 
one class, namely. Standard I. 

2. The classification of the school is as follows : — 



Class. 


Full No. 
B. G. 


Present. 
B. G. 


ABC 


21 


17 


20 17 


Standard I. 


12 


II 


12 II 


., II. 
„ III. 


14 
8 


4 


13 4 

8 — 


,. IV. 


4 


2 


4 2 



59 34 57 34 

93 91 

The head teacher said that he would prefer to take the large ABC division 
as two classes, but the difficulty was that he had no permanent teacher to help 
him. I recommended to Canon Widdicombe that there should be at least two 
sub-standard classes. In reality Standard I. would also be a sub-standard class 
according to the general arrangements in the Paris Mission Schools, for it was 
only reading the Sepeleta in Sesuto and an English primer. It is true that the 
Arithmetic was that of Standard I., but as has been pointed out several times in 
these notes, the highest sub-standard class in the Paris Mission Schools is doing 
Arithmetic in advance of that of Standard I. The Canon expressed himself as 
willing to make any rearrangements of the school which might be desired by 
the Government, but said that some difficulty was experienced owing to the 
conflicting views of succeeding inspectors. He hoped that a permanent in- 
spector might be appointed before long whose method of classification would 
give a uniform stamp to all the schools of Basutoland. 

3. The performance of the various classes was as follows : — 

Ment. Arith. Arith. Sesuto. English. Writing. Diet. Gram. Geog. 

ABC 4 — _ 5 5_- — _ 

Standard I. 5 68 — 4 — — — 

». II- 4 5 7 8 5 3 — — 

„ III. 6 6686714 

., IV. 6 8876724 
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The scholars readily turned English phrases into Sesuto. Their pronuncia- 
tion of English was better than in most of the native schools. The Singing 
was not good (4). Nor was the Sewing shown to me of much account. 

4. It is obvious that the school is under-staffed, and that the head teacher 
should be a man of higher qualifications than Makhobotloane. 

Without the constant supervision of the Canon, exercised in regard to all 
the details of work, the school could not have kept up even to its present mark. 
I did not press at all urgently for re-classification. It would be more satisfactory 
that the reorganisation of the school should be arranged between a man of the 
abilities of Canon Widdicombe and the permanent head of the Education 
Department. 



LIII. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO ST. MARY'S COLLEGE AT 
HLOTSE ON TUESDAY, 13TH MARCH. (C.E.) 

1. This is a small Church of England institution for boarders, chiefly 
devoted to the training of teachers. There are twenty-four pupils, all of whom 
were present at the inspection. The classroom was airy and well lit, with 
ample accommodation for the present number of students. Each pupil had a 
separate desk. There were two blackboards and eight wall-maps in the room. 
Longmans' South African Readers were in use. The head of the institution is 
Father John Mark, who belongs to a small, and, I believe, recently founded 
Order of the Church of England (The Society of the Divine Compassion). 
He holds the English Privy Council Certificate, and formerly taught under the 
London School Board. At present there is no assistant teacher. When Father 
John first came out, two Brothers of the same Order accompanied him, and I 
understand that he will soon be provided with another assistant of the same 
kind. The fees of the school are j^io a year. There are eleven small scholar- 
ships which are given to those who — 

(a) Can pass an entrance examination ; 
{if) Promise to work for the Church ; 
(c) Are Communicants of the Church. 

2. A partial inspection of the students' work seems to show that the present 
classification is satisfactory. The Mental Arithmetic was tolerable ; the English 
Composition poor ; Reading in English fairly fluent, but mechanical in type. 

3. The discipline of the college appears to be good, and the dormitories are 
kept in a more satisfactory state as to cleanliness than any which I have yet 
seen. Every day the bedding is taken out into the sun. Nothing is left in the 
sleeping-room, and the wooden floor is kept scrupulously clean. Father John 
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told me that he found it difficult at first to persuade the boys to sleep with 
windows wide open, but that now they have no objection to offer to this 
arrangement. Once a week they go to swim in the river. 

4. It seems a pity that the Church of England Institution at Masite and 
the institution at Hlotse should duplicate each other's efforts. Father John 
suggested that one of the two should train the boys in the Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth Standards, while the other should devote itself to the Normal Course of 
study proper. This seems to be a wise proposal. While Mr. Fogarty remained 
head of the college, the industrial side was chiefly developed, and the two 
institutions did not come into competition. Now the industrial side of St. 
Mary's has dwindled to a very small affair. It would devolve upon the Bishop 
of Bloemfontein to make such a rearrangement of the work, but Government 
might aid in bringing this about by withholding a grant from one or other of 
the institutions in its present state. 

5. The consideration of these two institutions provokes an inquiry into the 
manner in which the Church of England has adapted its organisation to the 
needs of the people of Basutoland. Had that Church been a small body limited 
to the territory itself, as is the Church founded by the Paris Evangelical 
Missionary Society, two institutions for the training of teachers, both of minute 
size, could scarcely have been tolerated. But the interests of the Church of 
England, and even the interests of the Diocese of Bloemfontein, are so large and 
varied that the waste of effort at one particular point is hardly noticeable. In 
Basutoland itself, however, this overlapping must tell against the unity of the 
educational work. 

6. Nevertheless, the English Church has in a certain degree adapted its 
machinery to native needs, as is shown by the following particulars supplied by 
Canon Widdicombe : — 

(a) Basutoland is divided into several ** Mission districts," the number at 
present being seven. Each district is under its Mission priest, who is 
aided by an Advisory Church Council of Natives. 

(if) Representatives of each such Church Council are members of a Mission- 
ary Conference presided over by the B;shop of Bloemfontein. This 
Conference considers all matters connected with the native Missions 
of the Church within the Diocese. Its resolutions do not bind the 
Bishop : they are merely advisory in character. The Canon tells 
me, however, that during the two years* existence of the Conference, 
he has never known the Bishop take action contrary to the advice of 
this body. As regards the proportion of Native and European re- 
presentatives, there are only about twelve white members, while the 
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native representation of Basutoland alone amounts to twelve members, 
all of whom are laymen. Thus there is an overwhelming probability 
that all just proposals or complaints of natives will be attended to. 
(c) Any resolution of this Advisory Conference may be laid before the 
Diocesan Synod, and may thus reach the Provincial Synod which 
is summoned by the Archbishop of Cape Town for the whole of 
South Africa. There may even be a further reference from the Pro- 
vincial Synod to the recently established Conference of Colonial 
Bishops at Lambeth. 
7. While the Church of England has thus adapted its organisation in native 
districts, so as to resemble in some respects the native Khothy presided over by 
its chief, the machinery loses some of its efficiency for the Basuto because it cannot 
concentrate its efforts, as does the Paris Mission, upon the welfare of this people 
alone. For this reason, amongst others, it seems probable that the Church ot 
Basutoland — to use the official designation adopted by the Paris Evangelical 
Missionary Society in this territory — will continue to strengthen its hold upon 
the Basuto people, and to lead the way in regard to most native reforms, whether 
in Church matters proper or in Education. 

The influence of the Church of England must, however, always be great 
because of its association with the ruling English State. If the leaders of these 
two Missions work in harmony for the development of a sound school policy, 
the bad effects of unlimited competition may be counteracted. There is much 
to be said for the suggestion that there should be a body representative of all 
the Missions which should meet from time to time and make its views known 
to the Resident Commissioner. 



LIV. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE DAY SCHOOL AT MAOA- 
NAMASOANA (LERIBE) ON WEDNESDAY, 14TH MARCH. 
(P.E.M.S.) 

I . This is a school of sixty-three scholars, forty-four of whom were present 
on the day of inspection. It is situated about an hour's ride north of Hlotse, 
at the Mission station over which Mr. Dieterlen presides. The building is of 
stone with a thatched roof. Its dimensions are 45 x 15 feet. There are ^vt, 
windows, but these are small, and the school is badly lit and ventilated. The 
furniture consists of three blackboards, one easel, three desks and two wall-maps. 
In Standards III. and IV. the fees are 2s. a session (half-year), in Standards I. 
and II. IS., Below- Standard 6d. 

Owing to misconduct the head teacher has been recently dismissed. I found 
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only a boy and a girl, Bonolo Motsamai and Louisa Thabane, carrying on the 
school, their qualifications being represented by a pass in Standard IV. In these 
circumstances it is not fair to judge the school according to the standard adopted 
in other cases. 

2. The classification of scholars was as follows : — 

Full No. Present. 

Class. /— ' — , /— ' — s 







B. 


G. 


B. 


G. 


ABC 




ID 


6 


6 


6 


Sepeleta 




9 


7 


3 


5 


Lipolelo 




7 


— 


6 


— 


Primer 




4 


5 


2 


5 


Standard I. 


2 


4 


— 


4 


a 


III. 


4 


I 


3 


I 


>» 


IV. 


4 


— 


3 


— 



40 23 23 21 

63 44 

Children were promoted at the beginning of this session (January). Afler 
the inspection I suggested to Mr. Dieterlen that there should be only three 
classes sub-standard, the A B C class being done away with. 

3. The performance of the scholars in classes is shown in the subjoined 
table : — 





Ment 


. Arith. 


Arith. 


Sesuto. 


English. 


Writing. 


Diet 


Geoi 


ABC 




3 


— 


3 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Sepeleta 






— 




—- 


6 


—- 


— 


Lipolelo 






8 




— 


4 


— 


— 


Primer 






8 




2 


4 


— 


— 


Standard I. 




8 




3 


5 


2 


— 


»f 


III. 




I [7]* 




3 


4 


2 


2 


• 
It 


IV. 




4 [7]* 


6 


5 


4 


4 


2 



The Singing of the school was indifferent (4). The Sewing very fair (7), 
this being Mrs. Dieterlen's province. No grant is given to this school for sew- 
ing. In fact the only two schools of the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society 
receiving grants for sewing are Morija and Masitise. 

* As the original test in Arithmetic proved too hard, Standard IV. was given Standard III. sums, 
and SUndard III. those of SUndard II. 
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LV. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE DAY SCHOOL AT 
SEKUBU ON THURSDAY, isth MARCH. (C.E.) 

1 . This is a school of thirty-eight scholars, thirty-four of whom were pre- 
sent at the inspection. The building was not designed for church use, and is 
therefore better adapted to the conditions of school life than most. It is well 
lit and ventilated, but small ; dimensions, 24 feet by 1 5 feet. The walls are 
of stone and there is an iron roof ; windows large and all open at the time of 
my visit (a visit without notice). Two desks provide for the older scholars, 
but the seats are of clay. As regards the rest of the furniture, there are two 
blackboards and an easel, a table and chair and three maps (World, South Africa 
and Canaan). The books in use are Chambers's Fluent Readers, Longmans' 
Junior School Arithmetic, the Sepeleta and Lipolelo. Fees are paid. 

The name of the teacher is Stephen Modibedi. He has been teaching at 
Seknbn (his first school) for eight months. Trained at Morija for two years^ 
he £iiled to pass the First Year Normal Examination. Afterwards Stephen went 
to Lovedale, where he passed the " School Elementary," and was for two years 
engaged in the work of the local post office. He is not a specially good teacher, 
nor does he show much energy. 

2. The classification of the scholars is as follows : — 



Class. 


Full No. 
B. G. 


Present, 
bT G. 


ABC 


3 — 


3 — 


Sepeleta 
Lipolelo and ^ 
Infant Reader j 


16 I 
2 3 


15 -- 
2 2 


Standard I. 


6 — 


5 — 


„ II. 
H HI. 


3 — 

4 — 


3 — 

4 — 



34 4 32 2 

38 34 

The last promotion of scholars was made a year ago. 
3. The performance of the children in classes is given below : — 

MeDt.Arith. Arith. Sesuto. English. Writing 
ABC 4 — 5 — _ 

Scpcleto 5—5—4 

Lipolelo and ^ 

Infant Reader/ 5 7 7—5 

Standard I. 56 — 5 5 

M II- 5 6 — 4 4 

i> III. 46—44 

Dictation (4) ; Singing (5). 
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The ABC class had only been a very short time in school. As most of 
the Sepeleta class had no books, the teacher made them spell the syllables aloud. 

4. After the inspection I advised the teacher to give his scholars more prac- 
tice in Mental Arithmetic. I also advised him to use the blackboard in the 
case of the Sepeleta class. Father Stevenson, who is in charge of the Mission, 
arrived during my inspection. He spoke somewhat despondingly of the 
heathen state of the district and of the small number of children who come to 
school. Evidently he and Chief Joel do not get on well together. 

LVI. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE DAY SCHOOL AT QALO 
ON THURSDAY i6th MARCH. (P.E.M.S.) 

1 . This is a school of twenty-one scholars, of whom sixteen were present at 
the inspection. It is situated at the Mission station of Qalo, just underneath 
Chief Joel's village, and about an hour's drive north of Botha-Bothe. It is built 
of stone and is thatched; dimensions, 40 feet by 20 feet by 10 feet. The 
windows are five in number and of fair size. There are two forms and two 
benches. A table, a chair, six maps, one blackboard and easel complete the 
school furniture. Chambers's Fluent Readers are in use in this school ; also 
Longmans' Junior Arithmetic. The teacher is Paulus Motlemekuane. He 
has the certificate of the First Year's Normal Course which he gained at 
Morija ; then he went to Johannesburg for two years, and has been six years 
at Qalo. His manner with the children is kind and encouraging, but he can- 
not be reckoned as a good teacher. 

2. The classification of the scholars is as follows : — 

Class. 

Sepeleta 
Standard I. 
III. 

21 16 

The promotion was made last October. I recommended that in the fiiture 
there should be four classes. Two of these should be sub-standard, most of the 
children at present in Standard I. being placed in the higher of these sub- 
standard classes. 

3. The performance of scholars in classes can be judged from the following 
table : — 

Meat. Arith. Arith. Sesuto. English. Writing. DicUtion. 
Sepeleta 4 — 4 — 4 — 

Standard I. 4 3 4 3 5 — 

„ III. 496454 



FuU No. 


Present, 


Boys. 


Boys. 


7 


6 


7 


5 


7 


5 
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The Singing was indifferent (4). " God Save the King " was sung although 
badly. It is to be observed that all five scholars present in Standard III. had 
already passed the Morija examination for Standard III. 

4. This is the first day school of the Paris Mission I have visited which has 
only boySy although the number of girls has been diminishing with every stage 
of my journey north of Maseru. Rumour says that Joel prevents them coming 
to school. Mr. Lorriaux, the missionary, has been away for some time ; it is 
probably on this account (in part) that the school lacks animation. 



LVII. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE DAY SCHOOL AT BOTHA- 
BOTHE CAMP ON FRIDAY, 17TH MARCH. (P.E.M.S.) 

1 . This is a school of twenty-four pupils, of whom twenty-one were present 
at the inspection. It is held in a very narrow and badly lit room, with small 
windows at either end. Unless the door be opened, there is no possibility of 
obtaining even moderate ventilation and light. The building has mud walls 
and is thatched ; dimensions, 22 feet by 1 2 feet by 7 feet. There is one long desk 
to accommodate ten children, one blackboard and easel and three wall-maps. 
The school books in use are : Chambers's Fluent Readers, Longmans' Junior 
Arithmetic, and Sepeleta, Lipolelo and Matsohlo. The name of the teacher 
is Zachias Musa. He has passed Standard V. In spite of his poor qualifica- 
tions, he is lively in his methods of teaching. The fees charged are : Standard 
III. IS. 6d., Standards II. and I. is., and Below-Standard 6d. a session (half- 
year). 

2. The classification of the scholars is as follows : — 



Class. 


Full No. 
Boys. 


Present. 
Boys. 


Sepeleta 


9 


7 


Standard I. 


6 


5 


.. II. 


5 


5 


HI. 


4 


4 



24 21 

There is only one sub-standard class, so that it would appear that, according 
to the teacher's own classification, the ratio of standard to sub-standard children 
is Ave to three. Of course this is a misjudgment on his part, the ordinary 
ratio of one to two being nearer the mark. After the inspection I advised 
Musa to adopt the following classification : — 
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Ment. Arith. 


Arith. 


Sepeleta 


6 


_J 


Standard I. 


6 


3 


II. 


5 


7 


III. 


5 


8 
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Sepeleu 8 

Lipolelo 6 

Standard 1 4 

II. and in. . . 6 

24 

3. The performance of the children in their classes is shown below : — 

Sesuto. English. Writing. Dictation. 

3 - - - 

622 — 

5542 
6744 

The low marks in all subjects except Mental Arithmetic are undoubtedly 
due to errors in classification. The Mental Arithmetic in itself shows that the 
children would do well if suitably arranged in classes. 



LVIII. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE DAY SCHOOL AT 
BOTHA -BOTHE—MOPEDPS VILLAGE— ON FRIDAY, 17TH 
MARCH. (P.E.M.S.) 

1 . This is a school of fifty-three scholars, forty-five of whom were present 
at the inspection. It lies about two miles east of the camp, commanding a 
magnificent view of the mountains on this side of Mont aux Sources. The 
building is dark, but with sufficient ventilation when the windows are open. It 
is of stone with a thatched roof ; dimensions, 36 by 18 feet. The school fur- 
niture consists of two blackboards and one easel, four wall-maps and one table. 
The school books in use are Chambers's Fluent Readers, Longmans' Junior 
School Arithmetic ; the Sesuto books, Sepeleta and Lipolelo. 

The name of the teacher is Joseph Mofutsana. He was trained in the 
Bible School at Morija, and passed the Fifth Standard. Joseph has been 
teaching for six years in the school. Fees : is. 6d. for Standards III. and IV. 
a session ; is. for Standards I. and II., and 6d. for Sub-Standards. The children 
all pay. The school hours are from 8.30 to 2 ; an hour more than in most of 
the schools. 

At my invitation Mopedi, the chief of the village, was present during a 
part of the inspection. His young son attends the school, and, in other ways, 
he throws his weight on the side of education. 

2. The classification of the scholars is as follows : — 
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Full No. Present. 



Class. 





B. 


G. 


B. 


G. 


Sepeleta 


ll 


2 


9 


2 


Sub-Standard 


4 


2 


2 


2 


Standard I. 


5 


I 


3 


I 


II. 


6 


— 


6 


— 


HI. 


7 


I 


6 


I 


„ IV. 


II 


3 


10 


3 



44 9 36 9 

53 45 

Unless there be some special circumstances connected with the school this 
cannot be reckoned a good classification. 

3. The performance of the children in classes is shown below : — 

Ment. Arith. Arith. Sesuto. English. Writing. Dictation. Geog. 

Sepeleta 6 — 5 — — — — 

Sub-Standard 5 4 3 — 4 — — 

Standard I. 3 4 6 2 4 — — 

»» II. 4 3 5 5 3 2 — 

III. 4274431 

.» IV. 4 5 7* 5 3 3 2 

Singing was fair (7). There was a dulness about the replies to questions, 
which shows that the teacher does not take much of the work orally. In fact 
with the large number of standard classes, and his own want of professional 
c[ttalifications, it would be difficult for any other result to follow. I have but 
little doubt that the work of the children in examination would be better than 
appears from the figures given above. 

4. This unsatisfactory classification may in part be due to the fact that Mr. 
Davidson did not visit this school when he made his tour of inspection in 1903 
In schools which were not so visited there is a marked tendency to place scholars 
in too high a standard, or, to put the matter in another light, to lower the 
standard itself. This is a danger which would have to be carefully guarded 
against if Basntoland were less connected than at present with the Cape Colony 
system of education. In such an event it might be necessary to send out from 
England every three or four years some person well versed in the educational 
work of India, or the Crown Colonies, to pronounce as to the standard reached 
in the Basutoland schools and as to the suitability of the school course. Any 
permanent inspector of schools appointed for Basutoland would be much 
strengthened in his work by the help of such an occasional colleague, especially 

* The Fourth Standard childzen read Matsohlo, and other standards read Lipolelok 
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if the latter were a man of such reputation that his verdict would be accepted as 
final. 

5. As I was not satisfied with the outcome of the inspection I sent for 
Mofiitsana next day, and had a long talk with him about his school, especially 
as to his large Standard IV. class. He told me that last October he sent in six 
scholars for the Standard III. examination conducted at Morija, and that they all 
passed. He also sent in eight for the corresponding Standard IV. examination ; 
of these seven passed. Two went to Morija, three left, and three are still in 
school. These three are preparing for Standard IV. again in the hope that next 
year they may be among the first hundred who alone are accepted as students at 
Morija. 

Of the fourteen scholars in Standard IV. there are thus — 

Three remaining from the former class. 

^ix passed up from Standard III. 

Two who had previously passed Standard III., and after an interval had re- 
turned to school. 

Two from other schools where they had passed the Standard III. examination. 

One unaccounted for. 

The foregoing analysis of the Standard IV. class shows that this teacher has 
an aptitude and a reputation for getting his pupils through their examinations. 
It is remarkable that one who has never himself gone beyond Standard V. should 
have been able to achieve this result. Mofutsana does not coach these pupils 
out of school hours, but takes them with the other scholars. 

There can be little doubt but that the general work of the school suffers 
from the attention given by this teacher to his Standard III. and Standard IV. 
classes. His object is clearly to advance clever pupils as rapidly as possible. 
Thus he spoke of two boys who were spelling their A B C in 1902, and who 
went to Morija (after passing their Standard IV. examination) in 1906. It is 
doubtful whether the schools are benefited generally by these two examinations 
in succeeding years. I asked Mofutsana why it was that even Standard III. and 
Standard IV. classes had done so badly at their inspection. He said that this 
was the first visit made by the inspector, and that the children were frightened. 
There is probably some truth in this explanation. Mofutsana said that most of 
the children in his school were of heathen parentage. He accounted for the 
small number of girls by saying that their parents call them their " Bank," or 
otherwise *' Lenyalo la Likhomo " (marriage of the cattle). They fear that, if 
educated, their daughters will refuse to be given in marriage in that way. 

After careful consideration of the subject I am of opinion that the chief part 
of the dulness of the children is real, and not due to their fear of the inspector. 
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The bright children are being forced on too rapidly and lose their brightness ; 
the others form a dull residuum in the lower classes. It is this type of education 
which is responsible for the belief held very generally, that natives soon reach 
a pomt of " mental saturation," after which they are incapable of further edu- 
cation. No doubt this result will follow, if pupils are not given a solid basis 
of instruction in their own language. Books in European languages are too AiU 
of European ways of thought to form a bridge across which they can pass in 
safety. Their whole education becomes unreal, full of symbols to which they 
cling, but offering nothing on which they can set their feet solidly and with a 
fair hope of after advancement. It is instructive to compare this school with 
that at Cana, which is suffering from errors of an exactly opposite kind. 

LIX. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE DAY SCHOOL AT HOLOLO 
ON MONDAY, 19TH MARCH. (P.E.M.S.) 

1 . This is a school of thirty-four scholars, all of whom were present at the 
inspection. It is situated about one and a half hour's ride east of Qalo station 
and about three hours from Botha-Bothe Camp. The building is of rough 
stone and is thatched : dimensions, 39 feet long by 1 8 feet broad. It is well 
lit but not well ventilated. There are four windows, but these are not sufH- 
ciently wide. The school furniture consists of two blackboards, two easels, 
three wall maps, one desk and one table. The school books in use are Cham- 
bers's Fluent Readers, Longmans' Junior Arithmetic, Sepeleta and Lipolelo. 
The name of the teacher is Francis Rakhetla. He was educated in the Bible 
School at Morija, where he passed Standard V. He has been teaching at 
Hololo for four and a half years. The parents of the children were present to 
witness the inspection, and also the chief of the tribe, Theletsi. Afler the in- 
spection the chief spoke a few words of encouragement to his people. The 
school fees per session are is. 6d. for Standards II. and III., is. fbr Standard I. 
and Primer, and 6d. for Sub-Standards, but they are not paid regularly. 

2. The classification of the scholars is as follows : — 

Full No. Present. 

Class. . — ' — , , — ' — , 



Sepeleta 
Primer 
Standard I. 
„ II. 

.. in. 


B. G. 
2 3 
5 2 
7 — 
4 — 

II — 


B. G. 
a 3 
5 2 
7 — 
4 — 

II — 




29 5 

34 
12 


29 5 
34 
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3. The performance of the children in classes is shown below : — 





Ment. Arith. 


Arith. 


Sesuto. 


English. 


Writmg. ] 


Dictft 


Sepeleta 


4 


—- 


3 


— 


4 


— 


Primer 


5 


6 


4 


5 


3 


— 


Standard I. 


5 


4 


4 


4 


4 


— 


„ II. 


7 


8 


6^ 


5 


4 


5 


» III. 


6 


3 


6 


6 


5 


7 



The Singing was not very good (4). 

It will be noticed that the Arithmetic of Standard III. is very weak in the 
school. Most of the pupils in this class were only fit for Standard II. Stan- 
dard I. class was very weak in all subjects. 

4. There was no opportunity for me to see the school at Hololo myself, as 
the private school supported by Chief Joel presented so many points of interest 
that it occupied me all morning. The inspection of the former school was 
therefore wholly entrusted to my native assistant. I have thought it best to 
leave the account of the school work precisely as it was furnished to me by 
him. 



LX. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO CHIEF JOEL'S PRIVATE 
SCHOOL AT SERUTLE ON MONDAY, 19TH MARCH. 

I. This is a school of sixty-one scholars, fifty-seven of whom were present 
at the inspection. It is situated less than an hour's drive east of Botha-Bothe, 
on the way to Joel's village. The building has mud walls and is thatched ; 
dimensions, 45 feet by 18 feet by 9 feet. There are five small windows, some 
of which do not open. The room is dark and ill-ventilated, and the floor 
uneven and badly kept. Six rough desks have been nailed together by the 
teacher, but there are no corresponding forms, the scholars perching on round 
poles of poplar, resting on forked uprights. The three blackboards are good, 
but it appears that they have been ordered by the teacher from a Cape Town 
firm at his own risk. Altogether the practised eye would guess from the forlorn 
state of the school that if there were any managers they were neglectful of 
their duties. In point of fact Joel is the sole manager. The chief started the 
school on his own account a year and a half ago, but having put up the building, 
he grudges the money necessary for its fittings. Although four of his own sons 
and three of the sons of his brothers attend the school, he has never yet put 
his foot inside the door. 

The name of the teacher is Samuel Ramasammy. Both his mother and 
father are Indians from Madras, but he himself has lived in Basutoland since he 
was six years old, and speaks Sesuto like a native. His English is also good ; 
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his only other qualification to be a teacher is general ability, which he obviously 
possesses in considerable measure. Ramasammy was at school for less than two 
years, namely, in 1878 and 1879, when his father lived at Hlotse, and sent 
him to Canon Widdicombe's school. He was then a boy of ten to eleven 
years of age. Afterwards he became a clerk in some store. In 1889 he taught 
in a native school in Ladybrand under the control of the English Church. In 

1 890 he took charge of the school at Masite under Father Saunderson. From 

1 891 to 1904 he was in business, first under his father and then on his own 
account. In 1900 he helped the English Church to open a Mission in the 
Botha-Bothe district, and supervised the school. Since 1904 he has been en- 
gaged by Joel to carry on this independent school. Quite recently the Bishop 
of Bloemfontein excommunicated him for marrying a second wife, according 
to native custom, and I understand that he now belongs to a native church, 
with headquarters at Pretoria, which is called the Christian Catholic Church 
in Zion. These details are not unimportant as shedding light upon the frag- 
mentary materials of which the Ethiopian secessions are made up. 

The agreement made between Joel and Ramasammy was that the chief 
should pay his teacher j^i50 a year. After two years' service (six months 
without a school) the latter has (on his own statement) only received j^HO. 
He speaks of giving up his work, owing partly to the remissness of Joel in 
regard to payment of salary and partly to the chiePs lack of interest in the work. 
On account of the bad harvests in recent years, there are no fees charged in this 
school, but it is proposed that payments should be made after June. Originally 
it was intended that the school should be for boarders, and that no pupils under 
Standard II. should be admitted, but this idea has now been abandoned. At 
one time (January, 1905) the school reached 109 in numbers — ninety-five 
boys and fourteen girls — but no assistant teacher was provided by the chief. 
The school books, as usual in North Basutoland, are Chambers's Fluent Readers 
and Longmans' Junior School Arithmetic. 

2. The classification of scholars is shown in the following table : — 



CUss. 

ABC and l 
Sepeleta J 




FuUNo. 
B. G. 


Present. 
B. G. 




13 


—" 


13 — 


Standard I. 


\ 








and Lipolelo 


13 


—" 


12 — 


Standard 11. 




15 


I 


15 — 


„ III. 




14 


I 


13 — 


.. IV. 




4 


— 


4 — 




59 

6] 
12* 


2 


57 — 
57 
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Only two girls are on the school roll ; they are away at present scaring 
birds from the crops. The annual promotion was made last month. 

3. The performance of the various classes is shown below : — 

Meat. Aritb. Aritb. Sesuto. Englisb. Writing. DicUtion. 
ABC and^ 

Sepeleta/ 616-2- 

Standard I. ^ 

and Lipolelo j ^ 
Standard II. 366544 

III. 436443 

n IV 3 5 5 5 4 6 

Singing (4) ; Geography (Standard IV.) (4). 

Up to Standard II. the Sesuto reading book is the Lipolelo, in and above 
that class the Leeto. The pronunciation of English was good, and commands 
conveyed in that language were more readily understood than in most native 
schools. One of the chiefs sons in Standard IV. did best in the school in 
Arithmetic, and the pronunciation of Sesuto in the case of the other sons 
seemed clearer and better than the pronunciation of the sons of commoners. 

4. After the inspection I recommended to the teacher some re-classification 
of the lower part of the school so as to produce two Sesuto classes. During our 
conversation the teacher was constantly referring to Joel's want of interest in 
his work. Negatively this is an object-lesson as to the value of responsible and 
earnest management of elementary schools. 

5. From what I can hear Joel also is dissatisfied. It is a pity that the chie^ 
owing to ill-healthy was not able to come to the inspection as he had promised. 
I conjecture that there was a hope on his part that the school, for which he was 
paying so much, would effect a sudden transformation in his sons, nephews and 
the children of his people, bringing them much nearer to European standards of 
life. In the eyes of the less well-informed natives, school instruction is looked 
upon as a kind of white magic which changes the whole nature and conceptions 
of those subjected to such influences. There are still teachers who encourage 
this belief and the disappointment aroused by failure to secure such a rapid con- 
version removes most of the childish interest taken by natives of this class in 
school work. It must be admitted that the early missionaries also had some such 
belief in the ease with which natives could acquire European ideas. The 
bound from the Sepeleta to Standard I., so common in the schools of the north 
of Basutoland, illustrates this view. In the centre and south of the territory the 
slow nature of any possible advance in civilisation is better realised. There the 
steps by which the English language is reached are generally njore gradual. 

6. It is remarkable that the same problems are now being attacked in the 
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north of Basutoland which were attacked in the south many years ago. The 
undenominational school conducted by Cranmer Matsa at Matelile is an instance 
in point. In its origin that school must have nearly resembled Joel's school, 
only under a higher stamp of teacher. It was supported by Chief Seiso and 
ultimately secured recognition by Government. Matsa anticipated the Ethio- 
pian movement long before it had gathered any force, but his school has now 
sobered down into a useful institution. In the south the present tendency of 
the Ethiopians is somewhat different ; they are inclined to put forward claims 
for the popular control of the schools. It is not now the chiefs' schools, but 
schools under a local Board which they would like to see developed. 

One other aspect of this school is remarkable, namely, the intervention in 
education of the " coolie " between the white man and the black. As in the 
case of stores, he is able to carry out the natives' business more cheaply, and, to 
their thinking, not much less efficiently than the European. It is noteworthy 
that the Indian trader in many places in the north of Basutoland is buying out 
the white man, and retailing goods to the native at lower prices than would be 
possible for a white man who was accustomed to maintain a higher standard of 
living. At present there are only three stores conducted by natives in Basuto- 
land — at Botha-Bothe, Tsikoane, and near Morija. It may, therefore, be pre- 
sumed that natives do not readily acquire the habit of mind necessary to the 
successful management of even a simple business concern. On the other hand 
they cannot afford to maintain the white trader. Thus the coloured races, 
trained to habits of industry and frugality in business, gradually oust Europeans 
from the native trade, unless they are prevented from so doing. 

In the teaching profession the chief reason against the employment of 
Asiatics, or other foreign coloured races, is that they cannot convey to their 
scholars that desire for the national well-being which nearly all good Basuto 
teachers convey. The ultimate advancement of a race may be wonderfully 
rapid if once it realise that it must move forward as a united body ; to this end 
ic is necessary to train as teachers the inhabitants of the country itself. 



LXI. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE DAY SCHOOL AT 
TSIKOANE ON WEDNESDAY, 2Ist MARCH. (P.E.M.S.) 

I . This is a school of forty scholars, thirty-six of whom were present at the 
inspection. It is situated about three-quarters of an hour's ride from Hlotse 
in a westernly direction. The dimensions of the school building (also used as a 
church) are 39 feet long by 2 1 feet broad. The light and ventilation were both 
fairly good. The school furniture included two blackboards, three wall-maps. 
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one desk and one form. The school books in use were Hamblin Smith's Arith- 
metic^ Longmans' Readers, Sepeleta, Lipolelo and Paliso. The name of the 
teacher is Silas Mohlabane. He holds the Third Class Teachers' Certificate of 
Cape Colony, but this was not gained without a struggle. He returned to Morija, 
after teaching some years with the Certificate of the Second Year Normal Course, 
and then attained the highest class at present recognised in Basutoland. His 
manner with the children is heavy, and he does not seem to have derived much 
advantage from the Vacation Course of Lectures, so far as the classification of 
the school is concerned. Mohlabane is shortly to be removed to the school at 
Maoanamasoana ; his successor, Samuel Mafisa by name, was present at the 
inspection. The new teacher has only been trained at the Bible School, where 
he passed Standard V. The fees charged in the school are 2s. for Standards 
III. and IV., IS. for Standards I. and II., and 6d. for Sub-Standards a session. 
2. The classification of the scholars is as follows : — 

Full No. Present. 





B. 


G. 


B. 


G. 


ABC 


2 


4 


2 


4 


Sepeleta 


6 


3 


4 


3 


Lipolelo 


3 


4 


2 


4 


Standard I. 


I 


9 


I 


9 


M II. 


5 


— 


4 


— 


,. IV. 


I 


2 


I 


2 



l8 22 14 22 

40 36 

After the inspection I advised that Standard III. and Standard IV. should be 
thrown together as much as possible as a single class, and that the ABC and 
Sepeleta classes should become the Sepeleta and Lipolelo classes respectively. 

3. The performance of the various classes is shown below : — 





Ment.Arith. 


Arith. 


Sesuto. 


English. 


Writing. 


DicUtlon. 


ABC 


6 


— 


5 


— 


— 


— 


Sepeleta 


4 


— 


5 


— 


5 


— 


Lipolelo 


4 


8 


6 


— 


7 


— 


Standard I. 


3 


6 


6 


5 


7 


— 


II. 


4 


6 


6 


6 


5 


6 


IV. 


5 


5 


7 


7 


6 


5 



4. It cannot be said that the Paris Mission sends its best teachers to the 
north of Basutoland, yet it might well prove good policy to do so. It b only 
through starting the schools with the most energetic and best-trained teachers 
that the initial disinclination of this comparatively heathen population to send 
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their children to school can be overcome. At any rate the practice, which 
seems not uncommon here, of allowing a teacher who has only passed Standard 
V. to take a Standard IV. class should be discontinued. 



LXII. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL AT 
TSIKOANE ON WEDNESDAY, 2iyr MARCH. (C.E.) 

4. This is a school of forty-nine pupils, of whom forty -six were present at the 
inspection. It is situated within 200 yards of the Paris Mission School. The 
dimensions of the room are 43 feet long by 23 feet broad by 12 feet high. It 
is of burnt brick, with an iron roof. There are two desks, twenty-seven small 
benches, three blackboards and easels, one table and four maps. The books in 
use are the Royal Readers and Pendlebury's large Arithmetic. The name of 
the head teacher is Bishop Dichakane. He passed his First Year Pupil Teachers' 
Examination at St. Mary's, Hlotse. In 1891 he came to Tsikoane School, 
where he has been ever since. Fees are charged in the school — 2s. a year in 
all classes. 

2. The classification of the scholars is as follows : — 





Full No. 


Present. 


Class. 




w^ 






B. 


G. 


B. G. 


ABC 


8 


2 


8 2 


Infiant Reader ^ 
and SepeletaJ 








12 


7 


10 7 


Standard I. 


8 


2 


8 I 


II. 


6 


— 


6 — 


III. 


— 


I 


— I 


IV. 


3 


— 


3 — 



37 12 35 II 

49 46 

The children were promoted to their present classes just a year ago. 
3. The performance of the children in their various classes is shown 
below : — 





Mcnt. Arith. 


Arith. 


Sesuto. 


English. 


Writing. 


Dictation. 


ABC 


4 


-— 


4 


— 


3 


-— 


Infant Reader 


5 


8 


5 


— 


5 


— 


Standard I. 


5 


8 


5 


4 


7 


— 


,, II. 


5 


8 


6 


5 


7 


7 


III. 


4 


8 


5 


5 


5 


3 


» IV. 


4 


6 


6 


6 


5 


7 
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4. With the children in this school were inspected seven children from 
Mathokoane School (C.E.), which is an out-station of Tsikoane. Of these one 
boy and two girls were in Standard I., two boys in Standard IL, and two boys 
in Standard III. Their performance in classes is given below : — 



Standard I. 


Ment. Arith. 
6 


Arith. 
6 


Sesuto. 
5 


English. Writing. Dictation. 
4 5 — 


11. 
., HI. 


5 
7 


8 
6 


5 
7 


5 4 6 

6 5 7 



The teacher of this school, Nathaniel Makoni^ was present with his pupils. 
He wished to put his Standard III. children into Standard IV. I said that the 
responsibility must rest with him, and that I was not in favour of a Standard 
IV. class taught by a teacher who himself had only passed Standard V. 

5. Tsikoane is one of those schools that have suffered most owing to the 
imposition of fees. It was arranged between Mr. Dieterlen and Father Deacon 
that fees should be started at the same time in both schools at Tsikoane. Fath^ 
Deacon has been most careful to see that all fees are paid, and, at the same time, 
his school has dropped in numbers from nearly 200 to its present figure. When 
Mr. Davidson inspected the school in 1903 there were 107 children on the 
roll. The whole question of school fees needs careful investigation. As the 
Paris Mission has made considerable efforts to introduce such payments, it would 
be unwise at present to introduce any sudden change of policy. But the experi- 
ence of the Transkei tends to show that natives are most willing to pay a local 
rate in aid of education. If such a contribution, which may almost be looked 
upon as a tribal contribution, were introduced into this territory, far larger 
sums would be available for schools. In any case the matter is not yet ripe tor 
decision since there seems to be a current of opinion among the native popula- 
tion that an insufficient part of the hut tax is at present devoted to education. 
When that tax was raised from los. to £1, the then High Commissioner, Lord 
Milner, assured the Basuto that there would be a larger expenditure on educa- 
tion. This promise has been carried out. The Government grants for schools 
now amount to not less than twice the amount when the promise was made. 
But the French missionaries, at any rate, seem to have thought that some much 
larger proportion of the increased tax, say a third or a half, would be devoted 
to schools. Possibly their hopes have led to similar hopes in native minds. At 
any rate, I have been assailed from several quarters with arguments of this kind. 
If the proposals which I am making in my report be carried out, no doubt could 
be felt as to the adequacy of the Government contribution, but it would become 
necessary to look for some elastic element of revenue as the schools increased in 
numbers upon the removal of the block grant. It may well be that a local rate 
will ultimately be found to be the best means of raising revenue, and that, on 
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the institution of such compulsory contributions, fees will be abolished, and a 
system of free schools established throughout the territory. 

I spoke with Father Deacon on the subject of native representation in the 
councils of the English Church, and he fully bore out all that Canon Widdi- 
combe had said to me. He was inclined to lay special stress upon the diffi- 
culties of any large and carefully regulated Church policy in Basutoland, owing 
to the smallness of the interest involved when compared with the other interests 
of the English Church in South Africa. 

With regard to the school at Tsikoane, I advised that the two sub-standard 
classes should be the Sepeleta and Lipolelo, and that no Infant Reader should 
be used in the school. It is a great pity that there should be two of these small 
schools dose together when one would have amply sufficed for the needs of the 
community. 

LXIII. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE DAY SCHOOL AT ST. 
MONICA ON THURSDAY, 22nd MARCH. (R.C.) 

1. This is a school of ninety scholars, eighty of whom were present at the 
inspection. It is situated nearly an hour's drive south-west of Hlotse, on a 
commanding hill with splendid views of the Maluti Mountains. The school- 
house consists of two rooms, 22 feet long by 17 feet broad and 22 feet long by 
1 7 feet broad, which are both well lit though not well ventilated. They are 
not large enough for the number of children in attendance at the inspection. 
The school furniture is comparatively good. It consists of two small black- 
boards, two wall-maps, eight desks, five forms, two chairs and two tables. The 
school books in use are the Royal Readers, the Matsepa (Roman Catholic Sesuto 
Reading Book) and the Lipolelo. There are two teachers. Sister Honorina, 
who takes the children in the standards, and Sister St. Bernard, who is in charge 
of the sub-standard classes. Neither of these appears to me to be a trained 
teacher, but their manner is lively and their natural gifts for teaching consider- 
able. No fees are charged in the school. 

2. The classification of the scholars is as follows : — 



Class. 




Full 

b7 


I No. 


Present. 
B. G. 


Sub-Standard A 


18 


21 


15 16 


»» 


B 


3 


8 


3 8 


Standard I. 




8 


24 


7 24 


.. n. 




2 


4 


I 4 


III. 




2 


— 


2 — 




33 57 
90 


28 52 
80 
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3. The performance of the children in classes is shown in the subjoined 
table : — 

Ment. Arith. Aritb. Sesuto. English. Writing. Dictation. 



Sub-Standard A 


5 


— 


6 


6 


3 


— 


B 


5 


6 


4 


4 


4 


— 


Standard I. 


6 


5 


5 


5 


5 


— 


n II. 


6 


6 


5 


5 


5 


3 


.. in. 


6 


3 


6 


5 


4 


6 



As in one or two other schools which I have inspected, the attempt is made 
to teach the reading of the Sesuto and English languages simultaneously. Thus 
the Sepeleta is associated with an English Primer in Sub-Standard A, and the 
Matsepa with an " Infant Reader " in Sub-Standard B. Here the dual system 
is carried to its extreme, as beginners are instructed in pronouncing the letters 
of the alphabet both according to the French and English system. Sister St. 
Bernard tells me that little confusion is introduced into the minds of the chil- 
dren, since they are so young as to assimilate everything without difficulty. 
Notwithstanding this assurance, I have my doubts. In Mental Arithmetic the 
practice of counting upon the fingers, which is so common in the schools of 
Basutoland, is especially marked. It would be wrong to be too severe in regard 
to this habit until some substitute is provided for it. Were the boxes of cubes, 
so useful in the elementary stages of Arithmetic, provided in all schools, children 
might be taught to discard their finger methods. But it is more satisfactory 
to see the fingers used than to find children answering mechanically, however 
rapidly, if there be no assurance that their knowledge is founded upon actual 
experiment. 

4. After the inspection I had some talk with the priest in charge of the 
Mission station — Father Philip — on the position assigned to natives themselves 
in the work of the Mission. His views coincided with those expressed to me 
by other missionaries belonging to the Oblate congregation in Basutoland, but 
perhaps they were stated with greater definiteness. In effect he said that his 
Church could not trust the natives to hold any position of authority or trust ; 
and that, therefore, they were not employed as teachers or evangelists, much 
less as deacons or priests. It was impossible to rely confidently upon their 
moral fibre, and without a sufficient guarantee that a native would adhere to 
the principles of the Church, it would be unwise to give him special authority 
or representation. It might have been expected that, taking this view, the 
Oblates would have introduced into their schools only carefully trained teachers 
so that the superiority of a European staff might have been well marked. At 
present it cannot justly be said that the trained native teachers of the Paris 
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Mission are inferior as regards their power of instruction in secular subjects to 
the devoted but untrained Sisters of the Holy Family. In one respect it 
should be noticed that this Mission is freer to adapt itself to the needs of the 
country than the English Church. Father Cenez is not only Director of Edu- 
cation and head of the Mission but also Prefect Apostolic ; that is to say, he 
controls both the secular and the regular arm of the Church in Basutoland. 
The Roman Catholic Church in this territory is, therefore, more nearly com- 
plete in itself, and less affected by external interests, than the English Church. 
In this respect it more nearly resembles the French Protestant Mission. At 
any time at which the Church wishes to adopt a new policy in regard to 
education, it is able to do so, almost irrespective of the interests of other 
Mission work in South Africa. 



LXIV. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE DAY SCHOOL AT PEKA 
ON FRIDAY, 2 3RD MARCH. (P.E.M.S.) 

1. This is a school of 118 scholars, 105 of whom were present at the in- 
spection. It is sittiated close to the Caledon, a short distance below Ficksburg. 
The building is more than usually narrow, dark and ill-ventilated ; its dimen- 
sions are 44 feet long by 1 5 feet broad by 9 feet high. The roof is of iron 
and the walls of sun-dried bricks. There are four small windows. The school 
furniture consists of two blackboards, an easel and &ve wall-maps. The books 
in use are Longmans' Junior School Arithmetic, Longmans' Readers, Sepeleta, 
Lipolelo and Paliso. Samuel Thosao is the head teacher. His salary is ^^30 
a year, and he holds the certificate of the Second Year's Normal Course. His 
assistants are Moyi Seruala and Paulus Mahomo. Neither has gone beyond 
Standard IV. The fees charged in the school are paid regularly. 

2. The classification of the scholars is as follows : — 

FuU No. Present. 

CUm. , — ' — . , — ' — » 





B. 


G. 


B. G. 


Sepeleta 


i8 


ID 


12 9 


Lipolelo 


13 


3 


8 3 


Paliso 


9 


9 


9 9 


Standard I. 


18 


4 


18 3 


II. 


9 


6 


9 6 


III. 


9 


3 


9 3 


IV. 


5 


2 


5 2 




81 


37 


70 35 




"— V 


•^ 


'^ , * 




118 


105 
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I advised Thosao to bring forward some of the Sepeleta children rapidly, 
and to put them into the Lipolelo class. 

3. The performance of children in classes is shown below : — 

Ment. Arith. Arith. Sesuto. English. Writing. Dictation. 



Sepeleta 


4 


5 




— 


4 


— 


Lipolelo 


4 


3 




— 


6 


— 


Paliso 


4 


9 




— 


6 


— 


Standard I. 


6 


8 




4 


6 


— 


„ II. 


6 


7 




5 


7 


4 


III. 


5 


6 


6 


5 


7 


4 


,, IV. 


6 


4 


6 


5 


6 


4 



The Writing in this school is much above the average. 

4. If the conditions under which this school is carried on be considered, 
the work is deserving of praise. It is particularly satisfactory that the Writing 
should be good in a building with such an insufficient light. One of the most 
necessary reforms in regard to Basutoland schools is the replacement of many of 
the present buildings by new schoolhouses, and additions to most of the other 
buildings. Here the cubic contents of the room are sufficient for forty-one 
children, according to the usual reckoning of 144 cubic feet per scholar, while 
there are almost three times that number upon the school books. If phthisis 
and other diseases which can be carried by the air are on the increase in Basuto- 
land, such school buildings as this must be reckoned as an important factor 
in producing that increase. It is most desirable that regulations for school 
buildings should be drawn up without delay and rigidly applied. Only in a 
few cases will it be possible to erect special school buildings at once, but no 
grant whatever should in future be given towards the erection of a building to 
serve both as church and school, unless the Government were satisfied with the 
proposed plans. The building should then be licensed to hold a certain number 
of scholars, and if more than this number are admitted to the school, all grants 
should be withdrawn. 



LXV. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE GOVERNMENT INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOL AT MASERU ON THURSDAY, sth APRIL. 

I . This school was only opened for the reception of apprentices at the end 
of January of this year. The Director and some of the staflF of instructors 
were appointed more than a year before the opening, and the following 
buildings were ready for use before the apprentices entered : — 
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(a) The Director's house. 

(3) A dining-room^ 36 feet by 20 feet, and lofty. 

(c) A house for the instructor in charge of the boys containing six rooms. 

(d) Two cottages for other instructors. 

(e) A carpenter's shop, 50 feet by 25 feet. 

There are still the following buildings to be erected : — 

(/) A smith's shop. 

(g) A waggon-builder's shop. 

(i) Two more cottages for native instructors. 
. (i) The main building, consisting of dormitories f6r the apprentices, and a 
large schoolroom. 

All these buildings are, or are to be, of stone with an iron roof. Those that 
are already erected have a very substantial look. At present the boys are 
housed in temporary iron sheds (closed in) and two tents. The smith is work- 
ing in an iron shed, and the waggon-builder in the carpenter's shop. The 
dining-room is also used for school purposes. 

The Director is the Rev. Nelson A. Fogarty, M.A. He has engaged 
practical workmen as instructors. His own salary is j^400 a year, and each of the 
European instructors receives j^iSo. As far as can be judged from their work, 
they are skilled artisans. Whether they will also make good teachers remains 
to be seen. There is also a native stonecutter teaching the boys, and a native 
schoolmaster ; salaries, ^^72 and ^^48. 

There are at present twenty-nine apprentices, of whom twenty are twenty-one 
years of age or upwards, three are between twenty and twenty-one, two between 
nineteen and twenty, and four between eighteen and nineteen. The oldest 
boy admitted is twenty-eight years of age, but there is another to come aged 
twenty-nine. It will thus be seen that the average age is high. 

The actual applications to date are eighty-six, divided as follows : — 



21 years 


and upwards 


41 


20 to 21 


years 


9 


19 „ 20 


t> 


6 


i8 „ ig 


i» • • 


14 


17 „ 18 


>» • 


6 


16 „ 17 


»» • 


5 


15 .. 16 


i» • • 


3 



The standards which those selected had 
exception : — 



passed are given below, with one 
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Standard VI. ... 




..V. ... 




„ IV. ... 


13 


III. . . . 




II. ... 




— (andetermined) . 





No doubt had all the applications been sent in before the opening of the 
institution, the average standard of those selected would have been higher still. 
As it isy the average is remarkable, and serves as an indication of how popular 
a Government school is. 

The apprentices are thus distributed : — 

Number. Term of Apprenticeship. 
Carpenter .... 6 4 years 

Blacksmith .... 4 4 n 

Waggon-builder ... 5 4 n 

Engineer .... 5 2 „ 

Builder .... 9 4 n 

Applicants were allowed to name the trade which they would prefer, but 
if there was no vacancy in that particular trade, they were obliged to select 
another. The carpenter's list filled up first, then the builder's ; the black- 
smith's was difficult to fill. Only three applicants had to select some trade 
diflFerent from that which they had originally chosen. The smallness of this 
number is due to the fact that thirteen said they would take any trade offered 
to them. 

The fees are £\ a year. 

3. There is clearly plenty of work for the builder to do for some years to 
come without taking any contracts outside the school itself. At present the 
boys working with him are engaged upon two cottages for native instructors. 
Nothing has yet been added to the foundations of the main building, of which 
the first stone was laid by the High Commissioner last month. The total 
estimate for the buildings is £9,500. Any saving on this sum should be placed 
against the maintenance of the institution, since the work is being done by the 
instructors and their pupils, whose cost falls upon the maintenance. 

The carpenter is getting ready the woodwork for the two cottages with 
the aid of his apprentices. The latter are also making boxes to hold their 
clothes. 

The waggon-builder has at present two waggons and a Cape cart, owned by 
natives, under repair. One waggon is being painted. Three Scotch carts are 
being made. 

The blacbmith is engaged in the iron-work for the waggons and carts. 
He also does shoeing for residents in Maseru, as it is required. 
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The native stonecutter works with his apprentices under the builder and as 
auxiliary to the work of the latter. 

The work of the engineer is in connection with the supply of water (i) to 
the town, and (2) to the railway station, for which the school has a yearly con- 
tract 

4. The time-table of the school is as follows : — 



Week Days 




Sundays. 


Industrial Work 


6.30-8 A.M. 


Breakfast . 


8-9 A.M. 


Breakfast 


8-9 A.M. 


Church Parade . 


9.30 A.M. 


Industrial Work 


9 A.M.-I P.M. 


Return from Church . 


12.30 P.M. 


Dinner . 


1-2 P.M. 


Dinner 


I2.45-I.30 P.M. 


Industrial Work 


2-5 P.M. 


Church Parade . 


1.30 P.M. 


Supper . 


6-6.45 PM. 


Return from Church . 


4 P.M. 


School Work . 


6.45-8.30 P.M. 


Leisure 


4-6 P.M. 


Prayers . 


8.30-8.45 P.M. 


Supper 


6 P.M. 


Bed. 


8.45 P.M. 


Service 


7-8 P.M. 






Bed ... . 


8.45 P.M. 



In view of the fact that the Director of the school is a clergyman of the 
Church of England, and that all the apprentices chosen at present either belong 
to the Paris Mission or are heathens, the arrangements for religious instruction 
are a matter of some moment. 

On Tuesday and Thursday the Rev. M. Mpiti, the native minister of that 
Mission resident in Maseru, takes all the boys for religious instruction from 
9 to 9.30 A.M. at the school itself 

On Saturday mornings, from 9 to 9.30 a.m., he takes all the communi- 
cants, sixteen in number, in the Phutheho class (communicants' class) at the 
church. 

On Tuesday afternoons, from 2 to 3 p.m.. Catechumens go to the Phuthe- 
hoana class at the church ; these boys are six in number. 

The seven heathens attend Mr. Mpiti's Bible Class on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days and go to his church on Sundays. Apprentices would not be excluded 
from the school on the ground that their parents objected to their receiving 
religious instruction, but they would be given something else to do during these 
hours. It should be mentioned that the religious views of parents are not ascer- 
tained until after apprentices have been admitted to the school. 

There are morning and evening prayers daily for teachers and students. In 
the morning the Lord's Prayer, the Collect and the Morning Prayer are said 
and a hymn in Sesuto is sung. In the evening the service is the same except 
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that the Evening Prayer ('* Lighten our Darkness") is substituted for the 
Morning Prayer. 

On Sunday evening there is a Mission Service conducted by Mr. Fogarty. 
This is purely voluntary, but, as a matter of fact, all attend. The service is of 
a general character ; the hymns and prayers are not distinctively those of the 
Church of England. A passage from the Bible is read, and the Principal explains 
the meaning of the lesson in a short homily. 

It does not seem possible to go further than this in the way of hit treatment 
of religious opinion. 

6. The name of the schoolmaster is George Mokuena. He has the Third 
Class Certificate of Cape Colony and was trained at Morija. 

His scholars are divided into three classes : — 

Class I. contains 19 scholars. 
If !!• If 6 „ 

II *■*■*• II 4 »» 

Mr. Fogarty takes the Arithmetic of all classes. The work is of a practical 
character ; no fractions are used, decimals being employed throughout. The 
first class is exercised in making out invoices, the second sums in practice and 
in the four compound rules, etc. 

Much translation work from English into Sesuto and from Sesuto into 
English is given to the scholars. This evening study goes on for five nights in 
the week ; at other times Mokwena helps the Principal in the clerical work of 
administration. 

7. On the whole I was favourably impressed with the industrial school — 
it has made a good start. For thirty apprentices the establishment is very 
expensive, the cost of maintenance being estimated at jf 1,100 a year. But the 
main charges will remain the same when the number of apprentices is eighty ; 
i^.y the full number for which the buildings are being prepared. 



LXVI. VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE MASERU DAY SCHOOL 
ON FRIDAY, 6th APRIL. (C.E.) 

I. This is a school of eighty- three scholars, forty- five of whom were pre- 
sent at the inspection, which was made without notice. The building used is 
the old schoolhouse of the Paris Mission, which was acquired by Government 
and is now used for the sessions of the Native Council. It is about 52 feet 
long by 24 feet broad, and is well lit and ventilated. A curtain placed across 
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the room diyides it into two, one-half being used for the girls and the other for 
the boys. 

A European headmistress is in charge of the girls and a native teacher 
(male) in charge of the boys. This classification has only been introduced a 
few weeks ago ; when I saw the school several months earlier, the whole school 
was taught by the native teacher and an assistant (girl). That was daring the 
absence of the headmistress in England. On this account it would not be 
satisfactory to pronounce so definitely on the work as if it had been proceeding 
systematically during the past year. 

Miss Stringer (the headmistress) has the Certificate of the Collie of Pre- 
ceptorSy Class VI., Div. I. She has also attended a Vacation Course at Grahams- 
town. Her manner with the children is good, and she can conduct her classes 
in Sesuto. She has one native assistant girl, whose qualifications I did not 
ascertain. 

Osen Leballo is in charge of the boys. He has passed the First Year Exami- 
nation of the Normal Course. 

The fees are 28. a year throughout the school, but they are not strictly 
enforced. Liast quarter twelve out of fifty girls paid the fee. 

2. The classification of the girls is as follows : — 



Class. 


FuU No. 


Present. 


Sepeleta 


i8 


14 


Lipolelo 


14 


2 


Standard I. 


4 


3 


., II. 


2 


2 



The Lipolelo class consists for the most part of girls who are at work in 
the fields. 

The classification of the boys is as follows : — 



CUss. 


FuU No. 


Present. 


Sepeleta 


17 


7 


Lipolelo 


4 


4 


Standard I. 


4 


2 


„ 11. 


4 


I 


in. 


8 


7 


IV. 


4 


2 


n V. 


4 


I 



Taken altogether this is a weak classification. There does not seem to be 
any reason in a school of this size for separating the boys and girls. The bad 
attendance was partly to be accounted for by the coldness of the weather, a 
condition which keeps many Basuto at home. 

13 
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3. Without entering into details, I can say that the work was neither very 
good nor very bad. The Mental Arithmetic of the girls proved to be weak ; 
this was also true of the boys. The following books were in use : Royal 
Readers and Nelson's South African Arithmetic. There were two blackboards 
and a few maps in the school. 
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LECTURES TO NATIVE TEACHERS AT THE VACA- 
TION COURSE OF STUDY, MASERU, Jan. 1906. By 
THE ACTING INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS 

Lectures I. and II. — Classification 

Lecture III. Sesuto 

„ IV. English 

„ V. Arithmetic 

„ VI. Industrial and Social teaching. 

LECTURES I. AND II.— CLASSIFICATION 

(a) The basis of classification of the school should be Arithmetic, due regard 
being had (i) in the lower classes to proficiency in Sesuto, and (2) in the 
upper classes to proficiency in English. 

(l?\ The number of classes should, in general, be six (exclusive of Standard 
IV.), corresponding to a six years' course of work. Where schools are small, 
or quite inadequately staffed, it may be necessary to reduce the number of 
classes to four or even three. If the final standard of attainment remain un- 
altered (Standard III.), the time spent in each class must be increased pro- 
portionately. Schools not reaching this standard, however, should have shorter 
courses of five, four or even three years, and as a rule, the number of classes 
would be proportionately less, /.^., a school having a Standard I. class, but 
nothing higher, would have a course of four years, and be divided into four 
classes, and so on. 

(c) Promotion should in general be made in January of each year by the 
head teacher on his own responsibility, and without waiting for the visit of the 
inspector. Exceptional scholars may receive special promotion in July, or at 
other times, but such promotions should be made sparingly. If, for any reason, 
the six classes are reduced to four, the usual promotions must be made at 

195 13* 
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intervals of eighteen months, /.^., alternately in January of one year and in 
July of the next year : if to three, promotions must be made every two years, 
and so on. 

LECTURE III.— SESUTO 

(a) It is not advisable to begin with a separate ABC class. The Sepeleta 
text-book should form the groundwork of the lowest class. A few simple words 
like ifana (children) should be placed on the blackboard (first in print and later 
in script) and be recognised by the children at sight. Such words are then to 
be analysed into syllables. When scholars have been thus familiarised with the 
value of certain syllables, those beginning with the same consonant (or com- 
bination of consonants) and having different vowel sounds should be written 
on the blackboard. In this way the value of the vowels a, e, i, o, u, will be 
recognised. These letters should then receive names, and the position of the 
organs of speech in the pronunciation of each should be indicated. The 
values of the different consonants, and combinations of consonants, will come 
next, and finally the names of the consonants are to be associated with their 
values. Each new lesson should begin with the addition of several words and 
sentences to those which the scholars can already read. The work is to be 
done almost entirely on the blackboard and the Sepeleta text-book should never 
be put into the hands of scholars. Teachers themselves may profitably use 
that book to suggest sentences, words and syllables which they intend to write 
on the blackboard, but the order of these sentences should be constantly 
changed so as to avoid any mechanical reproduction by the scholars of certain 
sequences of syllables. Oral composition in Sesuto of a very simple character 
may be begun in this class but no attempt should be made to write it upon 
the blackboard. Very simple passages for recitation and singing should be 
learned by heart. 

(^) At the end of the first year children of average ability and age will be 
prepared to begin reading the Lipolelo, For some weeks sentences from this 
book may be placed upon the blackboard, and afterwards read in the actual 
printed text. Oral compositions in Sesuto of a simple character may now be 
written upon the blackboard. Simple passages for recitation and singing should 
be learned by heart. 

At the end of the second year the Lipoklo ought to be finished and should 
be read with some fluency by scholars of ordinary ability. 

if) The Paliso may be taken in the third class : those who prefer to do so can 
take the Leeto or the Matsohlo, Oral composition in Sesuto on the most varied 
subjects may now be written by each child upon its slate, sentence by sentence, 
as the teacher and class approve of the form of words. Passages for recitation 
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and singing should be learned by heart. Scholars having an insufficient know- 
ledge of Sesuto should not be allowed to pass from this class to the next, how- 
ever good their Arithmetic may be. 

{d) In the upper classes the Leeto^ the Matsohlo and the Paliso (whichever 
books have not yet been read) should be taken. By the time the Third 
Standard is reached the Testaments ought to be freely read in Sesuto. 
Scholars should be able to write their own compositions in their books, and 
do exercises in dictation of varying degrees of difficulty. Oral compositions in 
English which are written upon the blackboard by the teacher should be readily 
translated into Sesuto by the class collectively, the teacher writing the result 
upon the blackboard. More difficult passages for recitation and singing should 
be learned by heart. In these upper classes the time devoted to Sesuto must 
be diminished. 

All new matter, or matter difficult to assimilate, should be given in the 
mother-tongue, e,g.y the laws of health, the advance of various nations in civi- 
lisation, current news as given in the Leselinyana^ etc. 

LECTURE IV.— ENGLISH 

{a) In the three lowest classes English should be learned as the mother 
tongue is learned, that is orally. No reading or writing of English should be 
permitted during those first three years. Variety of phrase and vocabulary can 
scarcely be gained except through frequent conversations between teacher and 
scholars, accompanied by such action as is sufficient to illustrate the meaning 
of the speaker. Rapidity and accuracy of pronunciation are the result of the 
reiteration of particular phrases and of the explanation when necessary of the 
position of the organs of speech to produce particular sounds. In the first 
school year the arithmetic lesson is the readiest opportunity for learning a few 
English words and sentences, especially as the Sesuto names for the numbers 
are often cumbersome. Certain words and phrases are constantly recurring in 
questions relating to the numbers one to ten. When children have acquired 
confidence through answering such questions in Sesuto, the words and phrases 
may be spoken in English, and very soon whole questions be given in that 
language. In the second year, school commands, the parts of the human body, 
and school objects which are constantly seen and used should be known in 
English. English Nursery Rhymes may now be learned, particularly if they 
can be acted. In the third year oral composition is to be attempted in Eng- 
lish, but the result should not be written on the blackboard. The subject 
chosen may be some picture or scene which the scholars have already des- 
cribed in Sesuto. Stories which will be read in the next year's reading book 
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should be frequently told to the children first in Sesuto and then in English. 
Easy passages for recitation and singing should be learned by heart. 

{b) In the fourth year the first English reading-book is to be put into the 
hands of scholars. Primers should not be used ; nothing easier than the 
" infant reader " or even a Standard I. reading-book need be chosen. It 
would be best if special reading-books in English could be prepared for the 
use of native children. Folk-lore tales and stories from the classics, relating to 
primitive conditions of life, would be readily understood if told in the simplest 
language. In this year great use is to be made of oral composition in English, 
the sentences being written (both in print and script) upon the blackboard. 
The reading by the scholars of these sentences should precede the use of the 
reading-book. Oral compositions in Sesuto may be translated by the teacher, 
sentence by sentence, and written upon the blackboard. At first the children 
should only be asked for the equivalents in English of the easiest Sesuto words 
or phrases. Further, simple passages for recitation and singing are to be learned 
by heart. The National Anthem should be known at this stage. 

(r) In the fifUi and sixth years (/.^., in the classes corresponding to Standards 
II. & III.) the reading-books should be at least as difiicult as those employed 
in the standards named, but the subject-matter should be more appropriate. 
Grimm's Tales is an instance of such a reading-book. Tales from the Trojan 
War and stories from Livy are within the comprehension of native children in 
these classes, if the language is not too difficult. 

Robinson Crusoe and The Pilgtim^s Progress may be reserved for a somewhat 
higher class. Oral composition in English should now be written on the 
scholars' own slates, at the same time that the teacher writes the sentences on 
the blackboard. This can be made a first exercise in English dictation. 
The scholars may co-operate with their teacher in the translation of Sesuto 
compositions into English, and they should, of course, readily translate English 
oral compositions into Sesuto without his help. If the exercises in the English 
language are carefully graduated in the foregoing manner, it will be found that 
scholars of average ability, at the end of their sixth year, are quite able to answer 
the language questions in the Morija examination papers for Standard III. The 
grammar required in this standard should have been acquired gradually in 
previous classes. For the purposes of oral composition it is often desirable to 
change a given noun, verb, adjective or adverb into one which is more ap- 
propriate. The teacher will thus find it convenient to employ these terms 
at an early stage, even in the Sesuto course. As an alternative to grammar in 
Standard III., however, it would be well if examinees were permitted to write 
an English composition on some scene of every-day native life. 
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LECTURE v.— ARITHMETIC 

(a) As a general rule Arithmetic is taught in the schools of Basutoland as if 
it had little to do with the actual lives of the people. To remedy this a strong 
corrective is necessary. The A B C of Arithmetic by Sonnenschein & Nesbit 
(A. & C. Black, London) is a book intended in the wrords of the authors, ** to 
teach Arithmetic sufficient for the ordinary requirements of practical life and of 
retail trade ". I recommend its use and that the directions contained in it should 
be carefully followed. Any teacher wishing to take this course of Arithmetic, 
should do so for three years, /.^., to the end of Part i, beginning with the 
lowest class in his school. There will thus be a fair chance of comparing the 
work of the scholars who started in this way with the work of their predecessors 
who were taught according to other methods. The apparatus (cubes and staves) 
which accompanies the book, and a box of ** toy " money, such as I now show 
you, will be found to be valuable adjuncts to the lessons. 

(^) In most schools which I have visited, the standard in Arithmetic which 
is reached in the highest sub-Standard class (sub-Standard B) is in advance of 
that required for Standard I. according to the present school course. In some 
schools, indeed, there is no difference between the work of sub-Standard B and 
that of Standard II., except that the number of figures in the sums required in 
the latter standard is greater. Thus children are brought to a stand-still for 
one and sometimes for two years, and no fresh activity of mind is required of 
them in Arithmetic during that period. 

I believe this to be one of the principal causes of the fact noted by my pre- 
decessor, Mr. Davidson, that an entry is often to be found on the school re- 
gisters " left school, tired ". Scholars are thus forward in Arithmetic in com- 
parison with European children, because they are expected to make considerable 
progress in speaking and reading a foreign language (as well as their own language) 
before they enter Standard I. The alternative is either to push on your chil- 
dren in a foreign language, to the neglect of their mother tongue, or, keeping 
them longer in the sub- Standards, to make the Arithmetic of Standards I., II. 
and III. higher in native than in European schools. 

It is the latter plan that should be adopted in this territory. Thus a re- 
construction of the school course becomes necessary. As the European standards 
cannot be followed advantageously, it will be best to give fresh names to the 
classes. For the purposes of this lecture the period of school life up to the year 
in which Standard III. is usually taken will be divided into six grades. 

(c) The subject-matter of chapter i. part i. of Sonnenschein's Arithmetic 
will be sufficient for Grade I., that is the lower class. In this year the numbers 
I to 10 are to be treated in every possible way with the aid of cubes or other 
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objects. In Basutoland it might even be desirable to employ clay oxen, such 
as your boys are fond of making, to illustrate the numbers i to 5. 

{d) In Grade II. the numbers up to 100 should be considered in like 
manner. This forms the subject-matter of chapters ii. to v. (inclusive) of 
part i. of the book already referred to. 

{e) In Grade III. the rest of part i. may be completed. This deals with 
the first four rules applied to numbers up to 200 and also with simple sums in 
the addition and subtraction of money. 

(/) In Grades IV., V. and VI. (which correspond to Standards L, II. and III.) 
part ii. of Sonnenschein's Arithmetic should be studied. This part of the 
book covers the whole ground up to the requirements in Arithmetic for 
Standard III. and includes also much useful matter, such as extremely simple 
examples in averages, percentages and interest. In the money sums half-pennies 
and farthings constantly occur. Should an edition of this book for the use of 
native schools be published at any time, it will be well to omit these fractions 
of a penny which are of no value for South African purposes. It should be ob- 
served how Mr. Lyle's lectures on physical measurements fit in with the 
higher part of this course in Arithmetic. 

{g) The course in Arithmetic having now been laid down, it is possible to 
show the classification and syllabus of work which, I believe, would be most 
advantageous for Basuto children during a school-life of six years. If, under 
the sanction of the Resident Commissioner, some such syllabus be adopted by 
my successor in office, many more Vacation Courses will be required to enable 
you adequately to teach your children on the plan suggested. But as it would 
be six years before the scholars who began in this way could reach Grade VI., 
there would be ample time for you to master the Arithmetic treatises and 
methods which I have here recommended. 

The following is the suggested school course in Languages and Arithmetic : — 



Grade I. 



Grade II. 



Grade III. 



(Sub-Standard A.) 



(Sub-Standard 
A continued,) 



(Sub-Standard B.) 



SESUTO. 



Sepeleta onB,B, 
Oral compositions 
not on B.B. Very 
simple recitations 
and songs. 



Lipolelo. Oral 
composition on 
B.B. Reading 
print and script 
from B.B. Sim- 
ple recitations 
and songs. Writ- 
ing and printing 
single words on 
slates. 



Paliso. Oral composi- 
tion on slates. Sentences 
copied from B.B. on slates. 
Recitations and songs. 
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ENGLISH. 



Grade I. 
(Sub-Standard A.) 

The names of 
the numerals i to 
lo and a few words 
constantly used 
in questions con- 
nected with these 
numbers. 



ARITHMETIC. 



SESUTO. 



ENGLISH. 



ARITHMETIC. 



Grade II. 

(Sub-Standard 
A continued.) 

School com- 
mands, questions 
in mental arith- 
metic already 
given in Sesuto, 
acted Nursery 
Rhymes. 



The numbers i The numbers 
to lo treated in i to loo treated 
every way with similarly. Small 
cubes or other ob- sums on B.B. 
jects, such as clay Writing numbers 
oxen. B.B. to be i to loo from die- 
used occasionally tation on slates 
(Sonnenschein, (Sonnenschein, 
chap, i., pt. i.). chaps, ii., iii., iv., 
v., pt. i.). 



Grade IV. 
(Standard I.) 

Leeto. Individual 
composition on 
slates or in books. 
Dictation. History 
of Basuto. Laws 
of health. 



As in last grade, 
the oral composi- 
tion being written 
on B.B. Simple re- 
citations and songs. 
Reading an Infant 
or St. I. " Reader," 
first on B.B. then 
in books. 

The numbers i 
to 1,000,000. Multi- 
plication simple and 
compound (Sonnen- 
schein, pt. ii. to 
middle of chap. iii.). 
Mental : Rapid cal- 
culations with small 
numbers. Multipli- 
cation table to 



Grade V, 
(Standard II.) 

Matsohlo, Com- 
position, Dictation, 
Translation from 
English collectively 
on B. B. History of 
Basuto. Laws of 
health. 

As in last grade, 
oral compositions 
being written on 
slates. Recitations 
and songs. Collec- 
tive translation from 
Sesuto on B.B. Read- 
ing a St. I. or St. II. 
" Reader ". 

Decimal scale re- 
viewed. Multiplica- 
tion and Division, 
simple and com- 
pound. Simple ex- 
amples in first four 
rules with ordinary 
tables of length and 
mass in use in native 
territories (Sonnen- 
schein, pt. ii. to end 
of chap. IV.). Mental: 
Easy work in next 
grade. 



Grade III. 
(Sub-Standard B.) 

Simple conversational 
phrases. Oral composition 
not written on B.B. Stories 
from Sesuto books already 
read, now told in Englis)^. 
Recitations and songs (very 
simple). 

The numbers i to 200 
treated similarly. Shillings 
and pence table. Half- 
pennies and farthings to be 
omitted throughout. Small 
sums on slates (Sonnen- 
schein to end of part i.). 
Mental : Rapid addition and 
subtraction with two num- 
bers, one being less than 10. 
Multiplication table to 6 
times 12. 

Grade VI. 



(Standard III.) 

Bible Reading. Com- 
position, Dictation, 
Translation from Eng- 
lish. History of Basuto. 
Native Laws and Go- 
vernment, Proclama- 
tions. Leselinyana, 

Individual composi- 
tions in books. Col- 
lective translation on 
slates. Recitations and 
songs. Reading a St. 
III. " Reader ". 



The simplest proper- 
ties of numbers. Very 
simple percentages and 
household accounts. 
Simple exercises with 
ordinary tables in use 
in native territories 
(Sonnenschein to end 
of pt. ii.). Mental : 
Easy operations with 
very simple fractions. 
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LECTURE VI.— A. INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 

(a) Almost all the European industries which are now taught to the 
Basuto and Bechuana have had their counterpart in native industries. There 
were native workers in iron before smith's work was practised with European 
machinery and instructors ; the native adze was used for working in wood 
before carpenter's tools were introduced into the country. Rough masonry, 
according to native methods, preceded the colonial methods of building with 
stone and brick which are now taught to natives at Leloaleng and other in- 
dustrial institutions. The sewing together of skins as garments anticipated the 
modern use of the needle. It was regarded as the work of men rather than of 
women, and embraced the arts of the saddler, the bootmaker and tailor as well 
as that of the sempstress. 

(3) In most cases in which industries have become highly specialised and 
elaborate, heavy machinery is needed for the production of the finished article, 
which is usually produced in Europe or America and supplants the native 
article altogether. This is especially the case if the goods can be readily 
carried. Iron cooking-pots, for example, have taken the place of clay utensils 
of native manufacture. 

(c) But whenever the tools can be transported and worked by man-power, 
natives themselves are taking to European industries, especially if the material 
be cumbersome and easily obtained upon the spot. Thus masonry and 
carpenter's work are being learned under European teachers. These trades can 
best be taught in special institutions. The instruction is too expensive, and in 
other respects is unsuitable for manual occupations in day schools. The same 
remarks apply to laundry work for girls. It is only a small minority of the 
population which, under present conditions, can learn such industries. 

(</) Sewing, knitting and crochet-work are being eagerly learned and 
practised wherever natives are able to obtain the necessary instruction. It is 
usually the wives of the missionaries who give lessons in these arts : another 
generation will have to grow up before sufficient native instructresses have 
been trained to make this teaching universal for girls. Unfortunately there 
are no corresponding manual occupations for boys. In one school I found the 
boys being taught sewing with the girls and showing almost equal handiness in 
their work. 

(e) If manual occupations are at present to find their due place in native 
schools, this can only take place in connection with industries known to the 
older natives themselves. Straw-plaiting is one such industry and the mould- 
ing of clay pots is another. Herd boys plait their own hats, and men and 
women engage in making the reed enclosures before their huts. The women 
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also weave small baskets for winnowing grain and for other domestic purposes. 
Thus straw-plaiting is suitable as a school occupation for both sexes. The 
moulding and baking of pots is confined to women only, but boys are fond of 
making clay oxen, so that modelling may be included among occupations 
which girls and younger boys can take up. Bead-work and wire-work are 
industries which are practised in certain villages : these would also form ap- 
propriate manual exercises in school. Under suitable guidance native men and 
women who have never had experience as teachers may yet instruct school 
children in these matters. 

It is for you to simplify the various processes so as to give them a greater 
educative value, and to systematise the work for the classes taking these in- 
dustrial occupations. It is for Government to afford pecuniary aid to such 
work as well as to the European arts of sewing, knitting and crochet. It is 
for the missionary superintendent to encourage and to give continuity to efforts 
of this nature in school, and thus to widen and improve the industrial arts of 
the country. That they can be improved is shown by the superiority of the 
Zulus and Fingoes in bead- work and of the Barotse in mat- weaving, wood- 
work and clay moulding. As the school hours are usually only four in 
number, it should not impose too great a strain on scholars to add two hours' 
industrial work on certain days in the week. Some plan, however, ought to 
be devised for supplying food on those days to children who come from a 
distance. Already, and independently of lengthened school hours, this is one 
of the matters to which village communities should apply themselves, and 
which ought not to be difficult of arrangement, if children bring their own 
ground mealies. 

B. SOCIAL TRAINING 

(a) Whenever the customs and ideals of any people are in course of rapid 
change, as is the case in Basutoland to-day, school teachers, as well as others,, 
must make some special endeavour to acquaint the rising generation with what 
is best in the past history of their race and what is most hopeful in the changes 
which are going on around them. 

(3) Stories which are still extant about chief Moshesh, stories which illus- 
trate his great qualities, his magnanimity, his courage, his far-sightedness, his 
moderation, his patriotism, etc., should be carefully written down and told to 
the scholars. It will be a great pity if these are forgotten for want of being 
recorded. 

(c) The duties of headmen of villages, of both lesser and greater chiefs^ 
and of the paramount chief himself, should be explained to the children. 
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Tales which exhibit forbearance, unselfishness and devotion to their people, 
on the part of natives in authority, should be chosen rather than tales which 
illustrate the opposite qualities. The value of the Khotla, the open Pitso, the 
National Council should be explained. Older boys ought to understand the 
meaning of some of the more important domestic laws approved by that 
Council, and a reading-book in Sesuto might well be prepared to explain the 
end to which these laws are compiled. Songs expressive of the children's love 
for their country should be frequently sung. You know several which are of 
this nature. 

{d) The position and responsibilities of the King of England should be 
explained ; the greatness of His Majesty's dominions ; the protection afforded 
to all his subjects by the navy and army ; his special care of the Basuto through 
the High Commissioner, the Resident Commissioner and other officers under 
them. The use of the courts of law of that Resident Commissioner and of his 
Assistant Commissioners must be made plain. The way in which judgments 
of the courts are carried out by the police force, offenders against the law 
arrested and petty disturbances quelled should be illustrated. The work of the 
Principal Medical Officer and of his assistants, the measures taken to preserve 
the health of the people, the need of personal cleanliness (so well described in a 
pamphlet written by Dr. Long which has been translated into Sesuto for the 
use of schools), the value of the hospital at Maseru — all fall to be con- 
sidered in such lessons ; as also the care of Government for horses, cattle and 
other live-stock, and, as far as may be, for the crops. The various reasons 
which induce the Administration to plant trees should be pointed out, and the 
children urged to help in this matter when they grow to man's estate. The 
National Anthem is to be learned and sung occasionally, and the hoisting of 
the Union Jack regarded as an emblem of authority on the part of the Great 
White Chief, and as a token of his fatherly care for even the least of his 
subjects. 

(e) The devotion of the European missionaries to the welfiire of the Basuto 
should be considered ; their efforts to strengthen the chiefs and commoners in 
their mutual duties ; their care for education ; their loyalty to government ; 
their submission to the same Universal Ruler whom all Christian Governments 
acknowledge. Sesuto hymns are so constantly sung in the schools in Basutoland 
that no special suggestion for their more frequent use is required. 
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MEETING OF THE ACTING INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS 
WITH REPRESENTATIVES OF EDUCATIONAL 
MISSIONS IN BASUTOLAND AT MASERU ON 
2IST AND 22ND FEBRUARY 1906 

Names of Missionaries present : — 

The Rev. Father Cenez (R.C.), Roma. 
„ Mr. Dyke (P.E.M.S.), Morija. 
„ Mr. Jacottet (P.E.M.S.), Thaba Bosiu. 
„ Canon Weigall (C.E.), Masite. 
The following list of subjects was submitted to the meeting for dis- 
cussion : — 

1 . Central Board of Advice. 

2. Education Department. 

3. Parish Education Authorities, 

4. Special Education Authorities at Chief Magistracies. 

5. Grants. 

6. School Accounts. 

7. Foreign Aid and Native Church Contributions towards Education. 

8. Training of Teachers, (a) In Institutions. (3) Through Vacation 

Courses. 

9. Appointment and Dismissal of Teachers. 

10. School Course, (a) Sesuto. (^) English, (c) Arithmetic. (</) 

Manual Occupations. 

1 1 . Inspection and Native Assistant Inspectors. 

12. School Examinations. 

13. School Hours and School Holidays. 

14. School Buildings and Furniture. 

1 5. School Material and Books. 

Mr. Sargant explained that the above-named subjects all received con- 

205 
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fiideration in the report which he was at present drafting. He proposed to 
give those present some idea of the recommendations which he was inclined to 
make in his report and then to ask for their criticisms. He could assure them 
that all suggestions would receive the fullest consideration before his report was 
finally drawn up. 

Mr. Sargant then asked if there was any one of these subjects which those 
present deemed it inadvisable to discuss. No one wished to exclude any of 
the subjects, but Mr. Jacottet asked whether it would not be desirable to dis- 
cuss the question of the clashing of interests which arose when two missions 
placed schools too near to one another. The inspector said that he intended 
to bring up this subject under head No. i but it might be advantageous to give 
it a separate head. 

I . Central Board of Advice, — In regard to the Central Board of Advice, Mr. 
Jacottet thought that in addition to the members proposed in the report, namely, 
the Government Secretary, Director of Education, two representatives of Paris 
Mission and one representative of the Church of England and the Roman 
Catholic Mission, it would be advisable to have some natives representing the 
whole people. Father Cenez thought the number of natives on the Board 
should be very small. Mr. Dyke agreed with Father Cenez. Canon Weigall, 
though considering that native members should be added after a time, thought 
it would be wise to delay the appointment until the Board had met for a certain 
time and had settled to its work. 

Mr. Sargant laid emphasis on the mere advisory functions of this Board, 
and pointed out that though it could give counsel to the Resident Commissioner 
it would not have authority to interfere between the Director of Education 
and Government in executive matters. 

2. The Education Department, — ^The composition of the Education Depart- 
ment was next considered. No one objected to the number of the staff, nor to 
the appointment of native inspectors, if definite rules for inspection were drawn 
up and published for their guidance. 

3. Parish Authorities, — Mr. Sargant explained that the proposal was that 
the Education Department should deal with the head of each parish organi- 
sation who was in reality the manager of the schools in that parish. The 
only doubtful point was whether the Roman Catholic Mission should be dealt 
with as a single parish on account of the small number of its schools. Father 
Cenez said that he did not consider it a matter of great moment whether 
Government dealt with him alone, or individually with the priest of each 
mission. Canon Weigall said that he had no objection to an arrangement 
under which grants would be paid by Government to the missionaries in charge 
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of the schools of each district. He thought it might not be easy to establish a 
small native advisory committee for the education affairs of the Church of Eng- 
land Mission in each district. Mr. Dyke and Mr. Jacottet both felt that the 
proposed plan of dealing directly with the parish authority as regards school 
grants would make a great difference in the education arrangements of their own 
mission. It would be difficult to secure the same unity of action in school 
matters as heretofore. They asked that further discussion of this proposal might 
be delayed until the following morning. 

4. Special Education Authorities at the Chief Magistracies, ^-Thc inspector of 
schools said that at Maseru, Mafeteng, and Leribe, he was inclined to recom- 
mend the building by Government of one school house sufficiently large to 
accommodate all the children now going to the various mission schools, and the 
appointment of a local school authority consisting of the Assistant Commissioner, 
the Paris Mission (2 members), Church of England (i member), and a native 
member appointed by the Assistant Commissioner. Both Mr. Dyke and Mr. 
Jacottet criticised this adversely and Canon Weigall said that he felt less inclined 
to support it than he had done when it was first proposed to him privately some 
time ago. Father Cenez remarked that though his mission was not at present 
Interested in school work at these places he could not view with approval 
a proposal which would deprive his church of any chance in the future of 
providing a school for the children of persons belonging to his congregation. 

On resuming next morning the discussion with regard to Parish Education 
Authorities, Mr. Dyke and Mr. Jacottet both said that they were prepared to accept 
the change as outlined by Mr. Sargant on the understanding that these proposals 
formed only part of a complete scheme which included the Central Board of 
Advice. With regard to the further recommendation concerning special edu- 
cation authorities at Maseru, Mafeteng, and Lerlbe they wished to associate 
themselves with Father Cenez and Canon Weigall in expressing their dislike of 
the proposed inter-denominational control and of any special arrangements in 
these cases. They considered it probable that the native ministers belonging 
to their Church would dislike that recommendation even more strongly than 
they themselves did. 

Referring again to the Board of Advice, Mr. Jacottet asked whether it 
would not be desirable that the Paris Mission should have two European re- 
presentatives and a native minister in addition. Father Cenez and Canon 
Weigall expressed themselves as quite willing that such an arrangement should 
be made. 

The question of the avoidance of friction as between the various missions 
in their educational work again came under consideration. The Inspector said 
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that he intended to advise Government strongly not to give grants to two 
schools within a certain distance of one another, unless the conditions were 
very unusual, or unless the schools had been already established at the date of 
this meeting. Father Cenez pointed out that the whole country was now 
practically occupied as far as schools were concerned ; that such an attitude on 
the part of Government would prevent his mission from opening new schools 
in connection with its Church work^ and in consequence that the spread of the 
Church work itself would be interfered with. Mr. Sargant said that the 
Central Board of Advice would perform a usefUl function in advbing the 
Resident Commissioner as to special cases in which the general principle might 
be waived and grants given to two schools nearer together than was usually 
permitted under the general regulations of the Education Department. 

5. Grants : Day Schools, — ^The proposed grants to Day Schools were then 
considered, and Mr. Sargant explained that his recommendations would alter 
the basis of the present grants. In order to prevent any hardship, and to give 
the new system a good start, he intended to propose that the scale of the 
various grants should be so adjusted initially as to produce a total increase of 
10 per cent, upon the grants under the "block" system at the time when the 
new regulations came into force. 

Mr. Dyke thought that it would be desirable to increase such grants upon 
the average by 20 per cent, at least. In connection with the peculiar conditions 
of the Roman Catholic schools, a discussion arose as to the payment to 
European teachers (or if they were unpaid, then as to the rate at which their 
services should be estimated). Mr. Jacottet urged that such payments ought 
not to be greater than to native teachers. Mr. Sargant said that a fiiirer plan 
would perhaps be to say that the payments to European teachers doing simply 
the work of native teachers ought in no case to exceed the maximum given to 
the latter. 

6. Higher Institutions, — In regard to the grant to institutions for higher and 
industrial education Mr. Jacottet raised the question of the position of the 
Government Industrial School. Would the sum devoted to that school form 
part of the Education vote or be placed under a separate heading altogether in 
the public accounts? The opinion expressed by all representatives of the 
missions present was that if Government took entire financial and other charge 
of the Institution the sum devoted to it should be placed under a separate 
head. Mr. Jacottet also asked if it was intended that the head teacher should, 
as a rule, belong to the Church of England or would it be possible to appoint 
a teacher belonging to any other denomination : further, would the school be 
placed under a Board of Direction representing the different interests of the 
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country. Father Cenez expressed himself as no less anxious than Mr. Jacottet 
that these questions should be answered. The inspector said that this was not 
a matter about which he was able to speak, and he therefore undertook to 
submit the foregoing questions to the Resident Commissioner himself. 

7. Appointment and Dismissal of Teachers, — The general feeling was that the 
control in this matter should be left in the hands of the mission authority, but 
that all dismissals of teachers for grave offences should be reported to the 
Education Department, and that the occurrence should be brought before the 
Central Board of Advice, so that one mission might not appoint a teacher dis- 
missed by another mission or missionary on grounds to which all alike would 
object. Government should have the right to withhold its consent to subse- 
quent appointments of teachers of this kind. Mr. Sargant pointed out that 
Government would always be able to withhold the grant from any particular 
school on the ground of the teacher's want of qualifications — ^moral or other 
qualifications. 

8. School Course, — Mr. Jacottet thought that the sub- Standard course in 
Sesuto, which Mr. Sargant had advised the teachers who attended the Vacation 
lectures to employ required a somewhat greater knowledge of Sesuto than was 
needful. He himself would be content if children had mastered the Lipolelo 
well before they began to read English. 

9. School Examinations, — Mr. Sargant explained that under his proposals the 
Standard III. examination would be conducted by Government. Mr. Dyke 
asked whether the Morija authorities would still be allowed to conduct the 
Standard IV. written examination for their own schools and Mr. Sargant said 
that that was his intention. 

10. School Hours and School Holidays. — Mr. Sargant laid stress upon the im- 
portance of lengthening the school hours from four hours to four and a half 
hours immediately and of an ultimate extension to ^vt hours. In connection 
with this recommendation he said that he had advised arrangements being 
made, wherever possible, for the cooking of any ground mealies which the 
children brought to school with them. Mr. Dyke suggested instead of this 
that children should bring with them dipabi (roasted ground mealies) for con- 
sumption during the school interval. 

With regard to school holidays the inspector said that he was inclined to 
recommend a summer vacation of eight weeks on two grounds, first that the 
school attendance was very bad after the beginning of December owing to 
agricultural occupations ; secondly, that if teachers were expected to attend a 
Vacation course of four weeks, year after year, it would be necessary to give 
them an extension of holidays. Mr. Dyke made the suggestion of a seven 

H 
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weeks' vacation at Christmas and another seven weeks distributed throughout 
the rest of the year, according to the convenience of particular localities, but, 
for the most part, taken during the winter. Mr. Jacottet was in agreement 
with this suggestion and no alternative proposal was made. The meeting then 
came to an end with an expression of gratitude by Mr. Dyke to the inspector 
for having called the representatives of missions together and for having ex- 
plained his proposed scheme to them. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS REGARDING THE PAY- 
MENT OF SCHOOL TEACHERS (P.E.M.S.) 

ARTICLE I. CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOLS 
1st Grade schools, should pass pupils in the 4 Standards. 

^T^^ W 99 99 W 3 M 

3^^ » 99 » W ^ M 

ARTICLE II. DETAILS OF CLASSIFICATION 

1st Grade (a) The day schools on principal stations. 
(^) „ „ magistracies. 

(c) yy yy ccrtaiu out stations as circumstances 

require. 
2nd Grade (a) All schools on stations or magistracies not able to meet the 
requirements for ist Grade. 

2nd Grade (if) Schools on out stations directed by a native minister. 
2nd Grade (c) A certain number of schools on out stations as circumstances 
may require. 

ARTICLE III. SCALE OF PAYMENTS 

The above schools will receive grants for principal teachers in charge, ac- 
cording to the following scale, say for — 

1st Grade schools £^0 to £3^, 
*nd „ „ j^20 to ^^24. 
3rd „ „ to £16. 

ARTICLE IV. SCALE OF PAYMENTS EXPLAINED 

Schools of the ist Grade will receive a grant of ^^30 to £^^ if taught by a 
teacher holding the Cape Competency Certificate, or its equivalent ; or j^ 2 8 if 

211 14 * 
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the teacher holds only a provisional Certificate, or its equivalent. Schools of 
the 2nd Grade receive a grant of j^22 to £2j^ or according to the education 
and aptitude of the teacher. Schools of the 3rd Grade will receive grants of 
£16. 

ARTICLE V. EXPLAINING THE EQUIVALENTS 

Teachers who do not possess a teacher's certificate will have their stand- 
ing assigned to them by a Board of Examiners at Morija, which Board will take 
into account any certificates or attainment held by the candidates. 

ARTICLE VL PROMOTION OF TEACHERS 

A teacher of the 2nd Class may be promoted to a ist Class and one of the 
3rd to that of 2nd Class when their attainments warrant this. An examina- 
tion passed before the above-mentioned Board at Morija will decide upon such 
promotions. The teaching gifb of the candidate as well as the manner in 
which he has fulfilled his duties will be taken into account. 

ARTICLE VIL GRANT AFFECTED BY GRADE OF TEACHER 

Should a school of the ist Grade be in charge of a 2nd Grade teacher, it 
will only receive a 2nd Grade grant ; and when a 2nd Grade school is in 
charge of a 3rd Grade teacher it will only receive a 3rd Grade grant, and a 
3rd Grade school taught by an unqualified teacher will have no right to a 
grant. 

ARTICLE VIII. REDUCING AND PROMOTING OF THE GRADE 

OF A SCHOOL 

Should it be found after a certain time, that a school of the ist Grade or 
one of the 2nd Grade continues definitely below the requirements of these 
grades, such a school may be reduced to a lower grade. 

On the other hand, a school of the 3rd Grade may rise to that of 2nd 
Grade, or one of 2nd Grade to that of ist Grade, should the requirements of the 
district render it necessary and the state of the school warrant the change. 
The Education Board will give its opinion in either case and the Conference 
will finally decide regarding the proposed change. 

ARTICLE IX. SUITABLE BUILDINGS A CONDITION 

No school will have the right to a grant, unless kept in a building of 
sufficient size which shall be kept in proper repair. 
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ARTICLE X. AVERAGE ATTENDANCE NECESSARY 

Schools of the ist Grade should have an average attendance of 30. 
,. *nd „ „ 25. 

w 3rcl „ ff 18. 

Should the average attendance of any school fall below the above figures 
during two successive quarters the grant will be withdrawn. The Board to 
decide. 

ARTICLE XI. INCREASE OF SALARY ACCORDING TO TIME 

OF SERVICE 

In schools of 1st Grade, teachers of ist Class to receive ^^30 for 1st and 
2nd yearSy £34 for following years. 

In schools of ist Grade, teachers of the 2nd Class to receive ^^22 for the 
1st and following years. 

In schools of the 2nd Grade, teachers of the 2nd Class to receive /^22 to 

In schools of the 3rd Grade, teachers of any Class receive £16, 

ARTICLE XII. ASSISTANT TEACHERS 

Schools of the ist Grade will have a right to grants for two assistant 
teachers. 

Schools of the 2nd Grade to one, according to their importance. 

Schools of the 3rd Grade will have no right under any conditions to a grant 
for an assistant. 

ARTICLE XIII. LIBERTY TO SUPPLEMENT GRANTS 

Should a teacher of the ist Class be employed in a school of the 2nd Grade, 
or one of the 2nd Class in a 3rd Grade school, the missionary, or Church under 
which he works, would have the right to supplement his salary from the Church 
funds, or fees, but in no case should it exceed that laid down in the scale of 
payments in Article XL 

ARTICLE XIV. ASSISTANTS' GRANTS EXPLAINED 

In schools of the ist Grade the ist assistant will receive a grant of j^i2 and 
the 2nd a grant of ^^8, 

In schools of the 2nd Grade the assistant will receive £%, To secure a 
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grant of j^i2 for an assistant a ist Grade school must have an average attend- 
ance of at least sixty pupils, and, to retain it, the average must not fall below 
forty-five during two consecutive quarters. To secure a grant of j^8 for a 2nd 
assistant the above school must have an average attendance of at least ninety 
and, to retain it, the average must not fall below seventy during two consecu- 
tive quarters. To secure a grant of ^^8 for an assistant in a 2nd Grade school, 
there should be an average attendance of at least sixty, which should not fall 
below forty-five during two consecutive quarters. 

An assistant teacher who has the qualifications and teaching qualities of a 
1st or 2nd Class teacher may receive the salary allowed to those classes, although 
he occupies the post of assistant, but only provided the missionary or the Church 
under which he labours can give him that advance out of its funds. 

ARTICLE XV. REFUSAL OR WITHDRAWAL OF GRANTS 

The Educational Board has the right to refuse a grant or withdraw a grant 
from a teacher, who may have been guilty of serious misconduct and who may 
not seem to it to be sufficiently rehabilitated. 

ARTICLE XVI. SCHOOLS OF THE 4™ GRADE 

All schools not provided for above will have a right to a subsidy o£ £^ out 
of the '' Caisse Centrale," provided they comply with the conditions regulating 
that fund. Such schools will be designated 4th Grade schools and will especi- 
ally teach to read and write in Sesuto. 

The maximum salary which can be given to teachers of these schools 
^provided they are not at the same time Evangelists) is fixed at £12, 

ARTICLE XVII. THE SCHOOLS OF 4TH GRADE AVERAGES 

Schools of the 4th Grade will not have a right to the subsidy of ^^5 unless 
the average attendance be at least six. 

ARTICLE XVIII. SCHOOLS OF 4TH GRADE CAN ADVANCE IN 

GRADE 

When the average attendance at a 4th Grade school rises, so as to meet the 
requirements of the above rules, such a school may enter the 3rd Grade, and 
receive a grant in accordance, but only provided the funds for grants allow of 
such additional expenditure. 
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ARTICLE XIX. WHO FORM "THE BOARD" 

"The Board'* referred to in these regulations will be composed of the 
Secretary of Schools and the three members of the standing Educational 
Commission. 

ARTICLE XX. COMMUNICATIONS TO BE MADE THROUGH 

SECRETARY 

No missionary is allowed to communicate directly with Government 
regarding schools under his supervision, the Secretary of Schools being the only 
medium of communications. 

ARTICLE XXI. REFUNDING OF GRANTS 

Any grant or part of a grant which has not been used for the purpose for 
which it has been voted, must be returned to the Treasurer for Schools. 

ARTICLE XXII. ACQUIRED RIGHTS 

Grants paid at present to teachers will be looked upon as acquired rights, 
and will continue unchanged although they may not in all points be in 
accordance with Article X. 

In ftiture no increase of salary will be granted unless it be approved of by 
the Conference. 

ARTICLE XXIII. QUARTERLY RETURNS 

Every missionary will be bound to send to the Secretary of Schools the 
usual returns for his school at the end of each quarter. 

Adopted by the Conference at its sitting on the 2 and of September, 
1894. 

All school fees must be handed to the Superintendent Missionary. 
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TABLE XVII.— PARTICULARS AS TO BOOKS PRINTED IN SESUTO 





No. of 


Year 








P.E.M.S. Work. 


Pages. 


of 
Publi- 
cation. 


Name of Aothor or 
Translator. 


Printer. 


Character of Work. 


Spelling Book . 


24 


1839 


Rev, F. Maeder 


Morija 




»» i» • • • 


>» 


1843 


„ F. Daumus 


tf 




»» »» • • • 


»» 


1865 


„ T. Jousse 

„ F. Ellenberger 


If 




»» »» • • • 


3a 


1873 


*» 




Sesuto ist Reader (new) 


44 


1904 


11 >t 


f* 




Sesuto 2nd Reader 


214 


1875 


Compilation 


11 




Geography, World 


? 


1846 


Rev. M. Ludorf 


i» 




»» »f • • 


118 


1870 


Dr. E. Casalis 


it 




i> S.A. 


51 


1890 


Rev. E. Jacottet 


** 




Arithmetic .... 


80 


1876 


„ A. MabiUe 


}> 




Grammar (Sesuto) 

(English) . 


72 


1877 


»> >« 


}> 




24 


»» 


f> M 


It 


For Basuto pupils 
learning the first 






















elements of English 


Grammar (Sesuto) (element- 












ary sketch) 


72 


1893 


„ E. Jacottet 


»f 




Steps to Learn Sesuto . 


127 


1883 


„ H. Kruger 


«« 




Vocabulary (Sesuto-English 
and English-Sesuto) 












450 


1893 


„ A. MabiUe 


It 




New Vocabulary (Sesuto- 












English) . . . . 


258 


1904 


„ H. Dieterlen 


»i 




New Vocabulary (English- 












Sesuto) 


262 


1905 


„ A. Casalis 


»» 




Elementary Lessons in As- 












tronomy .... 


120 


1906 


„ S. Duby 


■1 


Printed, but not yet 
published in book 
form 


English-Sesuto Phrase Book 


66 


1886 


Dr. E. Casalis 


«i 




English-Sesuto Exercises . 


46 


1885 


»» »i 


II 




Hymn Book (words only) . 


416 


1844 


Missionaries and 
natives 


II 




Hymi) Book (with tunes) . 


440 


1876 


Missionaries and 
natives 


II 




Songs and Choruses for 












Schools . . . . 


167 


1890 


Rev. A. Mabille 


II 




Christ Our Reedeemer 


24 


1839 


„ E. Casalis 


II 




Gospel Truth 


20 


1845 


„ T. Arbousset 


II 





2l6 
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No. of 


Year 








P.E.M.S. Work. 


Pages. 


of 
PubU- 
cation 


Name of Author or 
Translator. 


Printer. 


Character of Work. 


The Sinner Reconciled with 












God 


12 


1869 


Rev. L. Cochet 


Morija 




The Passion and Death of 












our Lord .... 


50 


1872 


„ L. Duvoisin 


}i 




The Pilgrim's Progress 


170 


1872 


John Bunyan 


}i 


Translated into Se- 
suto by A. Mabille 
and Filemone Ra- 
petloane 


Line upon Line . 


288 


1861 


T. Jousse 


»i 


Translation 


Old Testament Readings . 


220 


1881 


Rev. F. Coillard 


»« 




New Testament Readings . 


166 


1881 


«> 1* 


>» 




Church History . 


178 


1888 


„ A. MabiUe 


» 


Translated from the 
French 


Commentary on St. Luke . 


443 


1883 


„ L. Duvoisin 


»> 




Bible Dictionary (with pic- 


432 


1890 


„ A. Mabille 


»f 


Translated from the 


tures) .... 










French 


Palestine in the Times of 












Christ .... 


4S 


1896 


„ H. Dieterlen 


If 




Introduction to the Bible 












(the books and their 












authors) .... 


238 


1897 


„ A. Casalis 


«* 




Bible Catechism . 


64 


1890 


„ E. Jacottet 


»» 




Catechism of Luther . 


39 


1886 


— 




Translation 


Various other Catechisms 












(short sermons) 


329 


1903 


„ H. Dieterlen 


>» 


• 


The Customs and Proverbs 












of the Basutos . 


226 


1893 


Azariel Sekese * 


t> 




The New Testament . 


— 


1845 


Rev. A. Casalis and 
Rev. S. Holland 


Cape- 
town 




The Old Testament . 


— 


1855 


Various mission- 


Moriia 
and 








to 


aries f 








1878 




London* 




The " Leselinyana " or Little 


-^ 


1864 


Rev. A Mabille and 


Morija 


Newspaper 


Light of Basutoland 




to 
date 


others t 







* This book has been entirely written by the above Mosuto. It quotes and explains most 
of the customs and proverbs of the Basuto. An entirely new and much enlarged edition of 
the same book is under preparation. Also a sort of compendium of Basutoland History by 
the same native. 

t Printed under the supervision of the Rev. A. Mabille, at Morija, in separate books, and 
in one volume in London, in 1881, after a complete revision by a Committee of Missionaries. 
A second edition has been printed in 1898, in London, after a careful revision by a Com- 
mittee of Missionaries and under the supervision of the Rev. E. Jacottet. 

t Founded by the Rev. A. Mabille in 1864, and published without interruption for the last 
thirty-nine years. One thousand two hundred subscribers. Price 68. yearly. Appears twice 
a month. Gives political news, religious and missionary news, short addresses, 'and publishes 
series of articles on popular science, history of Basutoland, etc. The natives contribute much 
of ihe printed matter in this paper. 

N.B. — The list, to be perfectly complete, should comprise a few pamphlets such as " Scab," 
by Di-. Henning, " Hygiene," by Dr. Long, etc. 
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R.C. Work. 


No of 
Pages. 


Year of 
Publication. 


Name of Author 
or Translator. 


Printer. 


Character of Work. 


Katekisima . 


29 


1900 


J. Cenez 


""="• 


ist Reading Book 


sMonono • • 


336 


1888 


F. Parte 


Express, 
Bloemfontein 


and Reading Book 


Matsepa 


94 


1898 


Y. Sechefa 


France 


Advanced Readings 
Book 


Geography , 


25 


1899 


J. Cenez 


Roma 





Church op England : Prayer Book, Hymn Book and Catechism. 
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N.B. — This Index is primarily to be regarded as a Subject Index, References to 
schools visited are in italics. Schools of the Paris Mission are not distinguished by any 
initials. 



Admission register, 56, 15, 69. 

Age of scholars, 15. 

Appointment of teachers, 209, 145. 

Apprentices, 11, 126, 188. 

Arithmetic, 32, 50, 70, 73, 93, 98, no, 186, 

192, 199- 
Assistant Commissioners, 24, 34, 52, 58. 

— Inspectors, 41, 52, 178, 206. 
Attendance, 14, 39, 56, 78. 

Below Standard classes, 5, 14, 31, 39, 200, 
64, 68, 74, 88, 97, no, 115, 132, 160, 166. 

Berea School, 75. 

Bible School, 104. 

Bibliography of Sesuto works, 216. 

Block grant, 6, 23, 58, 72, 133, 184. 

Board of Advice, 41, 206, 207, 209. 

Boarding schools, 10, 84, 86, 93, 103, in, 
125, 140, 167, 189. 

Bogate School, 145. 

Books, 26, 33, 49, 70, 73, 196, 198, 216. 

Botha-Bothe School (Camp), 173. 

(MofedVs), 174. 

Buildings, Scnool, 24, 39, 47, 49, 89, 116, 
123, 125, 132, 149, 154. 161, 178, 188. 

Bursaries, 57, 167. 

Cana School, 154. 

Central Board of Advice, 41, 206, 207, 209. 

— Mission Authority, 40. 
Chief JoeVs School, 178. 

Church orp^anization, 142, 168, 186. 
Classification of scholars, 14, 31, 39, 195, 

64. 71. 74t 89. 97, "o, 161, 166, 

175. 

schools, 7, 44, 50, 211, 72. 

Conference of missionaries (P.E.M.S.), 145. 
with inspector, 39, 205. 

— with teachers, 68, 98. 
Consistory (P.E.M.S.), 24, 145. 

Control of schools, 22, 41, 207, 123, 145, 

181. 
Curriculum, 32, 50, 70, 200, 209, no. 



Department of Education, 23, 41, 206. 

Diocesan Synod (C.E.), 169. 

Director of Education, 41, 52. 

Dismissal of teachers, 43, 209, 145. 

Distance to school, 15, 72, 75. 

Distribution of schools, 8. 

Dormitories, 84, 94, 103, 114, 125, 140, 167^ 

189. 
Drawing, loi. 

Education. See European, Industrial, etc* 
English, 33, 49, 51, 53, 197, 65, 67, 70, 73, 

75» 77, 80, 90, 98, 100, 109, 140, 156, i8o, 

186. See also Translation. 
English Church Schools, 69, 71, 91, 93, 122^ 

135, 149, 153, 165, 167, 171, 183, 192. 
Enrolment, 12, 39, 56. 
Equipment of schools, 25, 48, 49. See also 

Books, Furniture, etc. 
Estimates, Education, 42, 59. 
Ethiopian schools, 122, 157, 181. 
European education, 37, 41, 58, 69. 
— teachers, 21, 39, 43, 52, 69, 87, 99, 108, 

186, 208. 
Examinations, 36, 39, 53, 58, loi, 176, 209, 
Expenditure, School, 20, 23. 
Extension of schools, 17, 40, 208. 

Fees, 19, 22, 37, 72, 84, 103, 133, 164, 184. 

Free schools, 185. 

Furniture, 25, 48, 49, 99, 138, 178. 

Games, 141. 

Geography, 33, 68, 100. 

Government Industrial School, 188, n, 47, 

208. 
Grammar, 34, 67, 100, 104, 198. 
Grante, 6, 18, 23, 43, 58, 208, 211, 133, 156, 

184. 

Half-time scholars, 29, 57, 63, 78, 79, 89, 

96, 114, 120. 
Handwriting, 34, 67, 87, 93, 98, 132, 140, 

188. 
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Heathen conditions, i6, 143, 176, 180, 182. 

Herman School^ 132. 

Higher education, 9, 10, ^5, 57, 93, 99, in, 

141, 167. See also Industrial. 
History, loi. 
Hlotse School, 163. 
Hlotu School, (C.B,), 165. 

{Normal, C,B.), 167. 

Holidays, 57, 209. 

Hololo School, 177. 

Holy Family of Bordeaux, 18, 86, 187. 

Horticulture, 11, 47, 103, 14Z. 

Hours, School, 56, 209. 

Hut-tax, 184. 

Illiterates (Europeans), 58. 

Income of schools, 17. See also Fees and 

Grants. 
Indians, 178. 
Industrial schools, 112, 125, 188. 

— training, 202. 10, 38, 46, 50, 87, 94, 98, 
103, I2Q, 152, i6x, 163. 

Infant schools. See Below Standard. 
Inspection, 4, 23, 28, 34, 37, 39, 41, 51, 52, 

53, 68, 98, n7, 161, 175, 206. 
Institutions. See Higher Education. 
Inter-Colonial College (S.A. Native Inst), 

57. 

JOBL^s Private School, 178. 

Knitting. See Industrial. 
Koh School, 136. 
Koloyane School, 162. 
Kueneng School, 159. 

Lectures to teachers, 195. 
Leloaleng Industrial Institute, 125, 10, 47. 
Lerihe School, 169. 
Leselinyana. 33, 217. 
Likhoele School^ 106. 
Likotsi School, 81. 

Local contributions, 17, 20, 44, 133, 184. 
See also Fees. 

— school control, 24, 42, 206, 123, 145, i8i. 

Machbkoansng School, 87. 
Mafeteng School, 120. 

(C.E.), 122. 

(Ethiopian), 122. 

Management. See Control. 
Manual. See Industrial. 
Maoanamasoana School, 169. 
Mapoteng School, 158. 
Maseru School^ 63. 
(C.£.), 192. 

— Bridge School (Hoohlo, CM,), 149. 

— Industrial School (Government), 188, 11, 

47, 208. 

— European School (C,E.), 69. 



Masianokeng School, 123. 
Masite School (C.EX 91. 

(Boys' Boardsng, C,E,), 93. 

Masitise School, 127. 
Mathebe School, 104. 
Matukeng School, 82. 
Mission ninds, 17, 22. 

— organisation, 142, 168, 186. 

Missions overlapping, 40, 207, 123, 136, 

159, 169, 183. 
Mohale's Hoek School, 129. 
Mokema School, 147. 
Mokhethoaneng School, 73. 
MopedVs School, 174. 
Morija School, 96. 

(Normal), 99. 

(Bible), 104. 

Moshesh, 143, 203. 

Mount Olivet School (R.C), zo8. 

National airs, 132, 136, 152, 204. 

— Church, 142. 

— Council, 2, 204. 

— growth, 38, 203, 125, 139, 143. 161. 181. 
Native College, 57. 

— industries, ii, 35, 46, 50, 202, 152, 163. 

— inspectors, 41, 52, 178, 206. 

— ministers, 42, 63, 116, 138, 141, 160, 207. 
Needlework. See Sewing. 

New schools, 17, 40, 208. 

" Non-granted " schools, 5, 17, 45, 72. 

Normal training, 10, 29, 45, 56, 93, 99, 167. 

Oblate Congregation, 84, 86, 186. 

Parish authorities, 42, 206. 

Paris Mission, 38, 143, 2x1, 216, 182. 

Peka School, 187. 

Pita School, 89. 

Practising schools, 45, 99, 102, 116, 94. 

Provinciau Synod (C.E.), 169. 

Qalo School, 172. 

Ratau School, 148. 

Reading, 33, 50, 70, 73, 90, 97, 118, 137, 

186, 196, 197. 
Recitation, 77, 92, X12, 137, 149, 197. 
Reli^ous education, 43, 191. See also 

Missions. 
Roma School (Boys* Boarding, R,C,), 84. 

(Girls' Boarding, R,C»), 86. 

Roman Catholic schools visited, 84, 86, 108, 

155, i57» 185. 

St. Annb's School (C.E.), 71. 

St Monica's School (R.CX 185. 

Salaries of teachers, 21, 40, 55, 208, 2xx. 

Scholarships, 57, 167. 

Schools. See Books, Buildings, etc. 
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Seboka, 23, 144. 

Sekameng School (C.E.), 135. 

Sekubu School, 171. 

Scsuto, 33, 39, 49, 196, 64, 80, 90, 106, in, 

119, 125, 129, 140, 160, 180, 186. 
Sewing, 46, 202, g^, 140, 170. 
Sex of scholars, 13, 173^ 176. 

teachers, 27. 

Siloe School, 116. 

Singing, 91, 132, 141, 204. 

Sion Schools (/?.C.), 155, 157. 

Social training, 203. See also National 

and Local. 
South Afirican Institution (Native), 57. 
Spelling, 34, 67. 
Stafif. See Teachers. 
Standards, 14, 53, 201, 160, 176. See also 

Classification and Examination. 
Sub-Standards. See Below Standards. 
Synod (P.E.M.S.), 145. 
- (C.E.), 169. 

Tabular statements, 7-31. 



Teachers, 21, 26, 39, 44, 48, 54, 209, 78, 208, 
211, 140, 145, 182. See also Training. 

Tebetebeng School (C.E.), 153. 

Tevateyaneng School, 151. 

Thaba Bosiu School, 138. 

(Theol. Coll.), 141, 10, 137. 

Thabana Morena School, 114. 

{Girls^ Boarding), in. 

Thuatha School, 79. 

Time-tables, 56, 74. 

Training of teachers, 10, 29, 39, 45, 55, 
85* 93. 99, 104, 153, 167, 186. 

Tribal. See Local. 

Tsakholo School, 131. 

Tseroane School, 78. 

Tsikoane School, 181. 

(C.E.), 183. 

Tsueneng School, 94. 

Vacation Course, 55, 195, 34, 152, 163. 
Village schools, 50, 72. 

Writing. See Handwriting. 
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